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FIDUCIARY POWERS OF NATIONAL BANKS 


One aspect of the development of the federal reserve system which 
has been largely overlooked by economists is the gradual extension of 
the exercise of fiduciary powers by national banks. Yet this is a 
question of considerable importance. Approximately 2,000 national 
banks have now been granted permission by the Federal Reserve Board 
to act in various fiduciary capacities. About one half of this number 
may act in all of the nine capacities listed in section 11, paragraph 
K, of the Federal Reserve act, namely, trustee, executor, adminis 
trator, registrar of stocks and bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, 
receiver, committee of estates of lunatics or any other capacity in 
which competing state institutions may act, as, for example, trans 
fer agent. This growth has been accomplished in the face of oppo- 
sition from many lawyers, from state-chartered trust companies, and 
the courts of a number of states. Two decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court have already been necessitated, and a third is 
in prospect as a result of a recent decision by the highest court of 
Massachusetts. 

The movement for the creation of some type of trust company under 
federal control preceded by some years the passage of the Federal 
Reserve act. The first proposals did not advocate the granting of 
fiduciary powers to the existing national banks, but favored instead 
the chartering of federally incorporated trust companies. The 
original Aldrich plan provided for national trust companies, but the 
opposition of the state-chartered trust companies and the supposed 
doubtful constitutionality of such a provision brought about its ex- 
clusion from the final draft of that measure. 

During the hearings on the Glass-Owen bill, it was evident that 
many national bankers desired for their banks the privilege of exer- 
cising fiduciary powers. The representatives of the trust companies, 
as usual, vigorously opposed any such innovation. But it was argued 
that the clause compelling national banks to join the federal reserve 
system might result in a wholesale change of such banks from national 
to state charters, and to prevent this, certain inducements must be 
held out. to the national banks. One of these inducements, tending to 
put national banks on more of a position of equality with state 
institutions, was found in section 11, paragraph K, of the bill as 
finally approved. This gave the Federal Reserve Board power “To 
grant by special permit to national banks applying therefor, when 
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On these matters the board would rely on the judgment of the federal 
reserve agent; but it was not believed to be desirable to approve the 
application if the surplus of the bank did not equal 20 per cent of the 
capital stock, if there was too large an amount of doubtful or overdue 
loans or real estate loans not authorized by law, if the bank habitually 
granted excessive overdrafts, if too large a proportion of the loans 
had gone to a few interests, if the officers and directors had borrowed 
from the bank more than was reasonable, or if the directors were lax 
or negligent in giving attention to the management of the bank. 
Even if the bank met the test of these requirements but there was 
some question as to the moral character of the officers, this would be 
sufficient cause to reject the application. 

In addition to the requirement of high standards from the banks 
themselves, the Federal Reserve Board, in accordance with the law, 
endeavored to be careful not to grant fiduciary powers when such a 
step would contravene the local or state law. A careful analysis of the 
various state statutes was made by each federal reserve bank. The 
result was not encouraging, doubt arising as to the legality of 
approving permits in several districts. A number of states took 
steps to relieve the difficulty by passing laws giving permission to 
national banks in those states to exercise fiduciary powers. Some 
states granted fiduciary powers to state banks at the same time that 
national banks were given the privilege. Some states tried to prevent 
national banks from exercising any fiduciary powers.’ It became 
evident that a number of court decisions would be necessary to clear 
up uncertainty. 

Regulation H, governing national banks acting in fiduciary capaci- 
ties, appeared in February, 1915. Such banks were instructed to 
maintain a separate trust department, to provide a place for the 
safekeeping of funds and securities held in trust separate from other 
funds and securities of the bank, and to keep separate ledgers and 
accounts of fiduciary transactions. Examiners appointed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency were to examine the trust department 
at the same time that the banking department was examined. It was 
specifically stated that nothing in the regulations was to give national 
banks any privileges which would be contrary to the law of the state 
where the bank was located. Furthermore, the board reserved the 
right to revoke the permit upon proof of violation of the regulations 
of the board.’ 

During 1915, a large number of national banks applied for and 

*Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1915, p. 150; Oct., 1916, p. 523; Jan., 1917, p. 30. 

*Report of the Fed. Res. Board, 1915, p. 1389; Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 


Supp., “Proceedings of the American Bankers Association,” Sept. 18, 1915, pp. 
117-8, 


"Fed. Res. Bull., May 1, 1915, p. 48. 
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approximately 350 banks received the power to act in various fiduciary 
capacities. The trust companies watched this development with con- 
siderable uneasiness. They sent representatives to Washington to 
appear before the Federal Reserve Board for the purpose of arguing 
that section 11 (K) was unconstitutional. These representatives 
requested the board to ask the Attorney General of the United States 


for an opinion on the constitutionality of the law granting fiduciary 
powers to national banks. This the board refused to do. Thereupon, 
it was decided to bring suit in the courts. 


Suits began in 1915 in Illinois and Michigan. The Illinois Supreme 
Court refused to permit a national bank to exercise fiduciary powers in 
that state. The ground for the refusal was that section 11 (K) of 
the Federal Reserve act was unconstitutional, because the exercise of 
fiduciary powers was neither a useful instrumentality in carrying out 
governmental functions, nor necessary for the existence of the bank 
itself, on principles early established in McCulloch v. Maryland and 
in Osborn v. United States Bank Furthermore, to grant such 
powers to national banks would contravene the law of Illinois, for the 


state had certain rege — which all companies engaging in the 
trust business must fulfil, but these regulations could not be enforced 
against national ob ag This case was not appealed to the United 


States Supreme Court. 

The Michigan case arose when quo warranto proceedings were 
brought in the Michigan Supreme Court questioning the right of a 
national bank to act in fiduciary capacities. Counsel for the Federal 
Reserve Board was allowed by the court to file a brief and make an 
argument. On September 26, 1916, the court decided unanimously 
that the national bank should be enjoined from acting in a fiduciary 
capacity. The majority of the court took the ground that it was 
not a contravention of Michigan law for national banks to act as 
fiduciaries, inasmuch as the Michigan statutes did not expressly state 
that national banks could not exercise trust powers. This portion of 
the decision was significant as it excluded from further consideration 
the question arising out of that portion of section 11 (K) which said 
such powers should not be granted where they contravened state law. 
The basis of the court’s refusal to permit national banks to exercise 
fiduciary powers was found in the claim that section 11 (K) violated 
the federal Constitution. Mr. Justice Ostrander, speaking for the 
court, said in part 


*Com. and Fin. Chron, Supp., “Proceedings of American Bankers Association,” 
Sept. 18, 1915, pp. 142, 148 

*First National Bank of Joliet v. Brady, 27, Ill. 100; also, Fed. Res. Bull., 
June, 1918, pp. 522-4. 

Fed. Res. Bull., Jan. 1917, p. 32; Journal American Bankers Association, Nov. 
1916, pp. 391-5. 
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I find, I think, a conclusive argument supporting the proposition that 
Congress has exceeded its constitutional powers in granting to banks the 
right to act as trustees, executors, and administrators. If for mere profit 
it can clothe this agency with the power enumerated, it can give it the 
rights of a trading corporation, or a transportation company, or both. 
There is, as Judge Marshall points out, a natural connection between the 
business of banking and the carrying on of federal fiscal operations. There 
is none, apparently, between such operations and the business of settling 
estates, or acting as a trustee of bondholders. This being so, there is in the 
legislation a direct invasion of the sovereignty of the state which controls 
not only the devolution of estates of deceased persons and the conducting 
of private business within the state, but as well the creation of corporations 
and the qualifications and duties of such as may engage in the business of 
acting as trustees, executors, and administrators. Such an invasion I 
think the court may declare and may prevent by its order operating upon 
the offending agency. 

Arrangements were soon made for an appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

In spite of these legal proceedings the Federal Reserve Board 
continued to grant permits to national banks, approving 125 appli- 
cations in 1916. By the end of that year approximately 480 banks 
had received these privileges, slightly over 300 being given full 
powers. 

Since the Federal Reserve Board desired to have the matter of 
constitutionality determined as quickly as possible, the Michigan 
case was transferred to the United States Supreme Court and given 
precedence on the calendar. The Solicitor General of the United 
States and counsel for the Federal Reserve Board were permitted to 
appear in behalf of the Michigan bank. In their arguments they 
stressed the fact that national banks needed fiduciary powers in order 
to compete successfully with state institutions. 

The decision of the Supreme Court was announced June 11, 1917. 
The action of the Michigan court was reversed and the constitution- 
ality of section 11 (K) of the Federal Reserve act definitely estab- 
lished.“ Mr. Chief Justice White, speaking for the court, stated that 
McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton 316, and Osborn v. Bank, 9 
Wheaton 738, had established principles, which could be so applied 
as to uphold the power of Congress to grant to national banks the right 
to exercise fiduciary powers. Justification is found in the “necessary 
and proper” clause of the Constitution as interpreted in the famous 
words of John Marshall in McCulloch v. Maryland: ‘Let the end be 
legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all means 

“Report of Fed. Res. Board for 1916, pp. 21, 172-81. 

“First Nat'l] Bank of Bay City v. Grant Fellows, Attorney General, 244 U. S. 
416; also, Fed. Res. Bull., July, 1917, pp. 534-8. Copy of Brief filed by Counsel of 
Fed. Res. Board in Fed. Res. Bull., April 1, 1917, p. 254. 
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which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which are 
not prohibited, but consistent with the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution, are constitutional.” The decision in Osborn v. Bank adds 


further authority. 

Whether an implied power rests in Congress to do a certain thing 
must be tested by the following principle: Even though a particular 
character of business might not, when considered by itself, be within 
the implied power of Congress, yet, if the business is appropriate or 
relevant to the banking business, the power to give the right to engage 
in that business must be tested by the right to create the bank and 
the authority to give to it the right to do those things which Congress 
believes necessary to make the business of the bank successful. The 
Michigan court went wrong in trying to consider fiduciary functions 
by themselves as distinct from the other functions of the national 
banks. It disregarded their relations to the bank “fas component 
parts of its operations.” This method, the Supreme Court rejected 
as unsound. The lower court was also wrong in assuming that, 
because the states had authority over certain subjects, the federal 
government was powerless to give national banks the right to carry 
on such functions. Even if a business was of such a nature as to be 
subject to state regulation, if, at the same time, it “was of such a 
character as to cause it to be incidental to the successful discharge 
by a bank chartered by Congress of its public functions, it was com- 
petent for Congress to give the bank the power to exercise such private 
business in coéperation with or as a part of its public authority.” 
Especially is this true if the state-chartered rivals of the national 
banks are permitted by the states to carry on these functions. For, 
said the Chief Justice 

This must be since the state may not by legislation create a condition 
as te a particular business which would bring about actual or potential 
competition with the business of national banks and at the same time deny 
the power of Congress to meet such created condition by legislation 
appropriate to avoid the injury which otherwise would be suffered by the 
national agency. 

The state, however, does have some measure of control over fiduciary 
powers, for the court continued: 


Of course, as the general subject of regulating the character of business 
just referred to is peculiarly within state administrative control, state 
regulations for the conduct of such business, if not discriminatory or so 
unreasonable as to justify the conclusion that they necessarily would so 
operate, would be controlling upon banks chartered by Congress when 
they came in virtue of authority conferred upon them to exert such 
particular powers. 


The court then went on to make what has been generally considered 
to be an interpretation of the meaning of the clause in section 11 (K), 
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“«hen not in contravention of state or local law.” The court seemed 
to hold that, if state institutions which compete with national banks 
could exercise fiduciary powers, the state could not deny similar rights 
to national banks. In such a case there could be no valid claim that 
the state law had been contravened. Furthermore, the Federal Re 
serve Board is given power to make rules and regulations so that the 
exercise of fiduciary powers by national banks can be made to accord 
with reasonable and non-discriminatory state regulations on the sub 
ject. Finally, the state courts always have the right to decide 
whether or not the power exercised by the national bank is in contra 
vention of state law, but this decision is not final, since final deter 
mination rests with the United States Supreme Court. 

Such, in brief, are the main propositions laid down in this, one of 
the most important decisions ever rendered by the highest court of 
the land in a matter relating to banking powers. Had the result 
been otherwise it would have been a severe blow to the attempt to 
unify our banking system, and would have placed the national banks 
in a position of great disadvantage with their competitors operating 
under state charters. The Federal Reserve Board, commenting upon 
the result, said:” “The decision in this case is of far-reaching and 
vital importance to the federal reserve system, in that it not only 
sustains the right of Congress to vest in national banks the powers 
enumerated in section 11 (K), but fully recognizes the right of 
Congress to grant to such banks any and all powers that are necessary 
to enable them to meet the competition of corporations organized 
under state law.” The importance of the decision, said the board, lies 
partly in the fact that it establishes similarity of functions between 
commercial banks and trust companies, thereby continuing the de 
velopment which has begun from the opposite side in letting trust 
companies perform commercial banking functions. The board was 
furthermore of the opinion that the language of the court might be 
taken to mean that permission could be granted to exercise fiduciary 
powers in any case where the state laws permitted competing banks 
to exercise such powers. To clear up the matter the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States was asked for his opinion. He replied 
that such authority did not exist definitely in the law, but that Con- 
gress had the power to make such provision. 

President Wilson asked the Attorney General of the United States, 
late in 1917, whether the Federal Reserve Board could grant fiduciary 
powers to national banks in New York. The Attorney General 
replied that the New York law distinctly stated that only trust com 
panies organized under New York laws could enjoy such powers. 

“Annual Report of the Fed. Res. Board for 1917, p. 26. 
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This was not a ea where the state law simply authorized State 
banking institutions to assume trust powers—it was a law emphatically 
limiting the type of institution which might carry on fiduciary 
functions. Therefore, it was apparent that New York national banks 
could not be granted permits, since to do so would “contravene state 
laws.” Yet the counsel of the American Bankers Association took 
an opposite view because of the decision of the Supreme Court. He 
stated that such a statute as the one passed by New York would not 


hold where trust companies did a general banking business.” 

In view of this situation, the board requested Congress to amend 
section 11 (K) so that fiduciary powers might be given wherever con- 
peting corporations organized under state law were permitted so to 
act.’ Meanwhile, the board continued to grant permits, with the 
result that 112 more applications were approved in 1917, and 138 
more in 1918. 

The trust cc nies, approximately 600 of whom had shared in 
the expense of the Michigan suit, while acknowledging defeat, claimed 


that their opposition had been due not to fear of competition from 
the national banks, but to the fact that they did not believe that 
national banks were qualified to engage in such activities. Legal 
control over fiduciary functions belonged, they said, to the states. 
Some of them felt that inexperience on the part of the national banks 
might help to discredit the exercise of fiduciary powers by banking 
institutions. 

The trust companies now centered their attention upon preventing 
the change in section 11 (K) requested by the Federal Reserve Board. 

After the decision in the Michigan case the First National Bank of 
Joliet, Illinois, renewed its efforts to obtain permission to carry on 
trust functions. ‘The state officials again refused to grant its request, 
and again appeal was taken to the Illinois Supreme Court, which 
upheld the state officials on the ground that the previous decision of the 
Illinois court still held in spite of the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Michigan case. The court said in part :" 

The judgment of a court of competent jurisdiction, although it may be 
erroneous, is binding upon the parties until reversed and cannot be col- 
laterally assailed. It is a complete bar to subsequent suit between the 
same parties on the same demand or cause of action. The conclusiveness 


of the judgment, said the court, does not depend on whether it is erroneous, 


and although it may be based on unsound principles, it is nevertheless 
binding on the parties 


“Fed. Res. Bull., Jan., 1918, pp. 12-13. 
*Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., Nov., 1917, pp. 372-8. 
*Fed. Res. Bull., Jan., 1918, pp. 26-7. 


“People ex. rel. First Nat'l Bank of Joliet v. Russell, 283 Ill., 520; also Fed. Res. 
Bull., June, 1918, pp. 522-4 
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Furthermore, added the court, the reversal of the decision of the 
Michigan state court did not at the same time reverse the decision of 
the Illinois Supreme Court. The court, however, showed a little 
uncertainty concerning the soundness of its position, because it indi- 
cated that had the first decision not been so conclusive it might now 
rule differently. It is apparent that the Illinois court could have 
stated its position more strongly had .: adopted a different type of 
argument. For the only question determined in the Michigan case 
was that of constitutionality. The Michigan court had admitted 
that section 11 (K) did not violate the law of Michigan and, therefore, 
that question was not at issue. The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court regarding constitutionality must have overruled so 
much of the Illinois decision as held that section 11 (K) was unconsti- 
tutional. But the part of the Illinois decision which still held was that 
section which stated that the powers given in section 11 (K) contra- 
vened the law of Illinois. That particular question had not been at 
issue in the Michigan case and hence was not decided, although the 
court seemed to feel that a state could not prevent national banks 
from exercising fiduciary powers where competing state institutions 
could do so. A rather strange aspect of the Illinois case is that the 
Federal Reserve Board in commenting upon the decision, stated that 
it had been unofficially informed that, in spite of the decision, the 
State Auditor of Illinois would grant the necessary licenses to 
national banks receiving permits from the Federal Reserve Board.” 

In spite of the vehement protests of the trust companies, Congress 
responded to the request of the Federal Reserve Board and passed an 
amendment to section 11 (K) which became law on September 26, 
1918." One of the arguments which had been used against the 
amendment, commonly known as the Phelan bill, was that it was not 
needed inasmuch as the decision of the Supreme Court in the Michigan 
case was sufficient to permit national banks to exercise trust powers. 
But it was felt that some more definite statement was neeeded in that 
part of the Federal Reserve act, and so the amendment declared that, 
if the state law allowed state institutions to exercise these powers, the 
granting of similar powers to national banks could not be considered 
as contravening the state law. The importance of this clause is 
evident. The amendment broadened the list of powers which the 
national banks might utilize by adding to those given in the original 
Federal Reserve act the right to act as guardian of estates, assignee, 
receiver, committee on estates of lunatics, or in any other capacity in 
which competing state corporations might act. 

“[bid., p. 524. 


“Complete amendment of September 26, 1918, is found in Annual Report of the 
Federal Reserve Board for 1918, pp. 261-6. 
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Further provisions were that national banks must segregate al] 
assets held in consequence of their fiduciary powers and must keep a 
separate set of books and records in which were set down in detail al] 


fiduciary transactions. State authorities were given the privilege of 
inspecting these records to the same extent as those of state institu- 
tions exercising similar powers, but state authorities could not ey- 


amine the records or assets of the banking department. Another 
provision was that no national bank could receive in its trust depart- 
ment deposits subject to check or deposits of checks, drafts, bills of 
exchange and other items for collection or exchange purposes. Fur- 
thermore, trust funds were to be carried in a separate account and 
could not be placed by the bank in its commercial department unless 
it first set aside in its trust department United States bonds or other 
securities approved by the Federal Reserve Board. If the national 
bank should fail, the owners of funds held in trust for investment 
have a lien on the securities so set apart in addition to their claim 
against the estate of the bank. If state laws require fiduciary cor- 
porations to deposit securities with state authorities for the protec- 
tion of private or state trusts, national banks with trust powers 
must do likewise. In such cases national banks are not required to 
execute the bond usually required from individuals if the state insti- 
tutions are exempt from this requirement in similar cases, but if this 
bond is required national banks are given power to execute it. If 
state laws require a corporation acting in a fiduciary capacity to take 
an oath or make an affidavit in certain cases, the president, vice- 
president, cashier or trust officer is given power to take such an oath 
or execute the affidavit. It is made unlawful for any national bank 
to lend any officer, director, or other employee any funds held in trust 
under this section. Violation of this provision carries a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or five years’ imprisonment or both for the person 
either making or receiving the loan. 

This amendment went much further than the original section in 
laying down certain standards to which national banks must conform 
before receiving permits. ‘The Federal Reserve Board may decide 
whether the amount of capital and surplus of the applying bank is 
sufficient under the circumstances. The needs of the community must 
also be considered, as well as any other facts or circumstances 
necessary to reach a sound judgment. Finally, concluded the amend- 
ment: ‘No permit shall be issued to any national banking association 
having a capital and surplus less than the capital and surplus required 
by state law of state banks, trust companies, and corporations exer- 
cising such powers.” 

It can readily be seen how much section 11 (K) has been enlarged 
from one short sentence of the original act. It is also clear that in 
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the drafting of this amendment great care was exercised to serve notice 
on the national banks carrying on fiduciary functions that they must 
live up, in a large degree, to the requirements laid down by the states 
for the guidance of institutions exercising such powers. The clause 
stating that state laws must not be contravened is still retained, but it 
is also definitely stated that a state may not permit its own institutions 
to act in fiduciary capacities and at the same time deny to national 
banks similar privileges. This amendment enacted into law many of 
the rules and regulations which the Federal Reserve Board had set 
up as a guide in the granting of permits. ‘This section of the Federal 
Reserve act has not been amended since the addition to section 11 (K) 
was made in 1918. 

The result of these amendments was to place state and national 
institutions on more of an equal competitive basis as regards these 
particular activities. The importance of the last sentence of the 
amendment lies in the fact that many states have rather strict capital 
requirements for institutions exercising fiduciary powers.  Penn- 
sylvania, for example, requires a capital of $125,000 and New Jersey 
$100,000." Similar requirements are on the statute books of other 
states.” 

One section of the amendments provided that whenever the state 
laws required trust corporations to deposit securities with the state 
authorities for the protection of private or court trusts, national 
banks must do likewise. This clause led to considerable controversy. 
In New York, where trust companies were required to deposit secur- 
ities with the Superintendent of Banking, the Attorney General of 
New York informed the superintendent that he possessed authority 
neither to receive such deposits of securities from national banks 
nor to examine their trust departments. ‘The superintendent there- 
upon refused to receive such securities. The state legislature, how- 
ever, relieved the situation by passing laws giving the superintendent 
the specific powers needed.” The Wisconsin legislature, on the 
other hand, took action to the contrary. When the Attorney 
General of that state announced that no authority existed for receiv- 
ing such deposits, and that national banks really had no rights to 
exercise trust powers in Wisconsin and did so at their peril, the 
Wisconsin legislature enacted a statute making it unlawful for 
national banks to act in fiduciary capacities in that state.” This 
law was later set aside by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. In 
Missouri, however, the Attorney General decided that, in view of 

“Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board for 1918, p. 410. 

*Ibid., p. 629. 


“Jour. Am. Bank. Assoc., May, 1919, pp. 601 and 626. 
*Ibid., pp. 601-2; and July, 1919, p. 19. 
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the final result in the Michigan case, the State Banking Con- 
missioner was compelled to receive securities deposited by the 
national banks in the manner described above.” 

During 1919 and 1920 a series of cases began to appear in the 
courts of a number of states. Most of them arose from the refusa| 
of a probate court to appoint a national bank to act in some fiduciary 
capacity, on the ground that to do so in that particular state would 
result in a contravention of state law as mentioned in section 1] 
(K). The most important of these decisions will now be examined. 
In the case in re Mollineaux in New York, it was decided by the New 
York Supreme Court that since the amendment of September 26, 
1918, to section 11 (K) no state had the power to prevent the grant 
of trust powers to national banks or to forbid courts to appoint 
them to act in such capacities when competing state institutions 
exercised similar powers, The Supreme Court of Connecticut in 
the case in re Hamilton gave a similar decision in April, 1920. 
The Wisconsin law, which was passed in an attempt to prevent 


national banks from acting in fiduciary capacities in that state, 
was declared to be unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of that 


state early in 1920, in the case, in re Stanchfield.” In these cases 
it should be noted that the laws of the states definitely gave to state 
banking institutions the right to act in fiduciary capacities, and 
since they were considered to be competitors of the national banks, 
the state courts said national banks could not be denied the same 
advantage. 

But in New Hampshire and Rhode Island the case was different. 
In New Hampshire there was a statute which expressly denied to all 
banking corporations the right to act as administrators and ex- 
ecutors. So the New Hampshire courts held that national banks 
could not act in those capacities in that state, since it would con- 
stitute under section 11 (K) a contravention of state law.” The 
New Hampshire law was later amended so that banks may now carry 
on fiduciary functions. Rhode Island did not permit state banks 
to exercise trust powers, but did permit trust companies to do so. 
The Rhode Island Supreme Court decided that the state regulations 
on this subject could not be made to apply to national banks and 
therefore the law of the state would be violated if national banks 
tried to act in fiduciary capacities.” But another Rhode Island 

“Ibid., July, 1919, pp. 19-22 

*Fed. Res. Bull., Nov., 1919, pp. 1059-60. Also, 179 N, Y. Supp. pp. 179-90. 

*Ibid., June, 1920, pp. 610-11. Also, 110 Atl. 54, 


*Ibid., July, 1920, pp. 700-1. Also, 178 N. W. Rep. 310. 
*Appeal of H. W. Woodbury, 78 N. H. 50; also, 96 Atl. 299, 


*Aquidneck National Bank of Newport v. Jennings, 117 Atl. Rep. 743. Also, 


Report of Fed, Res. Board for 1922, pp. 274-5. 
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decision, which will be discussed later, made it possible for national 
banks to act in a fiduciary capacity in that state. 

In 1920 a federal court of Missouri decided that a national bank 
could not be prevented from using the words “trust company” as a 


) part of its title, inasmuch as it was permitted by the Federal Reserve 


Board to exercise trust powers. The use of the words “trust com- 
pany” in this manner had been approved by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Neither could this bank be prevented from advertising 
that it was engaged in the business of a trust company. The 
national bank was entitled to these rights in spite of the fact that 
there was a state law which forbade any corporation to use the 
words “trust” or “trust company” as a part of its corporate title or 
to advertise that it conducts such a business, unless authorized by 
the state laws to exercise fiduciary functions, and unless it is subject 
to the supervision of the state bank commissioners.” As a result of 
this decision approximately 30 national banks exercising fiduciary 
powers now use the words “trust company” as a part of their name. 

A striking case was decided in Pennsylvania in 1923. The Corn 
Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia was refused permission by 
the Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia to act in a fiduciary capacity, 
on the ground that because of provisions in the state law the exercise 
of trust powers by national banks would contravene the law of 
Pennsylvania. For example, the Federal Reserve act permitted the 
inspection by state authorities of only that part of the records and 
assets of a national bank which had to do with its trust department, 
while the state law authorized supervision by the Pennsylvania 
banking department of all assets and records. In addition, while 
the Federal Reserve act prohibited commingling of assets unless 
certain securities were first set aside in the trust department, the 
state law prohibited such a procedure entirely and required all funds 
to be kept separate if they were of a fiduciary nature. 

The Superior Court of the state reversed the decision of the 
Orphans’ Court, and its position was affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania.” The reasons given by the court ran as follows: 
the national bank had agreed to comply with every provision of the 
state law and had expressed its willingness to permit an examination 
of all its assets by state officials. The court said, “This voluntary 

“Fidelity Nat'l Bank and Trust Company v. Enright, State Banking Commissioner, 
264 Fed. Rep. 236. Also, Fed. Res. Bull., May, 1920, pp. 497-8. Also, Jour, Am. 
Bankers Assoc., June, 1920, p, 715. 


"In re Turner’s Estate, 277 Pa. 110; 120 Atl. Rep. 701; also, Report of Fed. 
Res. Board for 1923, pp. 304-7. The decision of the Orphans’ Court in this case 


_ had been based largely upon its own decision in a previous case involving the 


First National Bank of Germantown. See Annual Report of Fed, Res. Board for 


1922, pp. 34-5. 


| 
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compliance with state rules, would, in itself, seem to render unnecessary 
a further discussion of the question raised.” But it was claimed 
that the national bank had no power to agree to comply with stat, 
laws where they conflicted with federal law. The court replied that 
in so far as the state law conflicts it must give way to the federal law. 
The establishment of the federal reserve banks was within the scope 


of federal power, and the states can only interfere with the operation 


of the system as Congress permits. If the state rules conflict with 


a federal statute, they must give way because once the right is con 
ceded, the power to regulate the exercise of the right must follow, 
as a necessary incident 

It soon became evident that another opinion by the United States 
Supreme Court might be necessary. The occasion for such a de- 


cision arose in Missouri where in January, 1923, a probate court 
denied the right of a national bank to act as an executor under 
Missouri law. The Supreme Court of the state affirmed this decision 
January 4, 1924, on the ground that state law would be violated by 
the granting of fiduciary powers to national banks in Missouri.” 
The Missouri court contended that, even after the 1918 amend- 
ments, state courts still had the right to say whether or not the state 
institutions compete with the national banks. In Missouri, said the 
court, there was actually no competition, because the state banks 
could not obtain power to act in fiduciary capacities, and the trust 
companies could not be looked upon as actual competitors. Con- 
gress could not have intended to give the national banks an advan- 
tage over the state banks. The national banks could not comply 
with the state requirements in Missouri and the state could not force 
them to do so and, therefore, their operation of trust departments 
would contravene the law of Missouri. The court referred to the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Michigan case, 
but argued that the only question decided there was the one of consti- 
tutionality. This case, it was argued, was authority for the state- 
ment that the rules under which national banks exercise trust powers 
must be coérdinate with state regulations. But, if national banks 
cannot comply with state law and cannot be forced to do so, then 
a national bank cannot act in these capacities, for the state law 
would be violated by its so doing. 

This case was taken to the United States Supreme Court on a 
writ of error. The opinion was announced on April 28, 1924. It 
reversed the decision of the Missouri Supreme Court.” The court, 


“State ex. rel. Burnes National Bank of St. Joseph v. Duncan, Probate Judge, 
Annual Report of Fed. Res, Board, 1923, pp. 307-14. Supreme Court Decision in 
ibid., pp. 314-17; also, Fed. Kes, Bull., May, 1924, pp. 418-9. 

“State of Missouri v. Duncan 266 U. S. Also, Report of Fed. Res. Board for 
1928, pp. 814-7. 
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speaking through Mr. Justice Holmes, saw no difficulty involved, 
and disposed of the question in a very short opinion. The court 
stated that the decision of the Missouri court might have been final 
had not the amendment of September 26, 1918, to section 11 (K) 
cone on to define what was meant by contravention. This definition 
“says in a roundabout and polite but unmistakable way that, what- 
aan may be the state law, nat ional banks having the permit of the 
Federal Reserve Board may act as executor if trust companies 
competing with them have the power. The relator has the permit, 
competing trust companies can act as executors in Missouri, the 
importance of the power to the sustaining of competition in the bank- 
ing business is so well known and has been explained so fully hereto- 
fore that it does not need to be emphasized, and thus the naked 
question presented is whether Congress has the power to do what it 
tried to do.” This power of Congress to define contravention, con- 
tinued Mr. Justice Holmes, is pretty nearly settled by the decision 
and fully determined by the reasoning in the Supreme Court's 
decision in the Michigan case. That case tested the power of Con- 
gress by the right to create the bank and the authority to attach to 
it those things which Congress thought relevant to make the business 
successful. 

This amendment of September 26, 1918, is constitutional and 
settles the question. The states cannot use their most character- 
istic powers to reach unconstitutional results. They cannot use 
their “general control of administration to deprive national banks 
of their power to compete that Congress is authorized to sustain.” 
The fact that Missouri has regulations for the securing of safety 
for trust funds does not affect the case. The power given by the act 
of Congress is general and independent of that, and the act provides 
its own safeguards. “The authority of Congress is equally inde- 
pendent as otherwise the state could make it nugatory.” The fact 
that state banks cannot act as fiduciaries is unimportant, for trust 
companies can so act. The argument of the Missouri court that 
the trust companies did not actually compete was dismissed by the 
court with practically no consideration. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland dissented vigorously from this opinion on 
the ground that it resulted in an unwarranted interference with 
the governmental powers of the states. The settlement of successions 
to property upon death was within the exclusive control of the states. 
He did not believe that Congress could compel a state to appoint as 
executor a person whom the state law declared could not be so 
appointed, for such a system would result in the reduction of the 
states to the status of mere geographical divisions. The fact that 
state banks could not act as fiduciaries should have been given more 
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importance by the Supreme Court, he believed. On the whole, he 
concluded, the decision results in unwarranted federal encroachment 
on the powers of t! state Mr. Justice McReynolds concurred 
in this dissent. 

This decision in t Misso case is of great significance. It js 
generally believed that the attitude of the United States Supreme 
Court will make it a possible for any state in the future to 
prevent a national ba | exercising fiduciary powers. Had the 
result been different, the extension of the right to exercise fiduciary 
powers to national banks in a number of states would have heen 
seriously limited. 

Two recent cas Rhode Island and Massachusetts have 
attracted attention Aquidneck National Bank of Newport 
was again the defendant in t Rhode Island case in quo warranto 
proceedings brought by the Attorney General, who was attempting 
to prevent this bank from exercising fiduciary powers because under 
state law only trust companies could so act. The Supreme Court 
of the state most reluctantly decided for the defendant, basing its 
decision on that of the United States Supreme Court in the Missouri 
case, as the question at Issue in both cases was the same. The state 
court declared that it believed the dissenting opinion in the Missouri 
case to express the correct view, but it yielded to the majority 
opinion. 

In Massachus« tts t Supren Judicial Court decided that a state 
trust company which had been named as executor and subsequently 
converted into a national bank and later consolidated with another 
bank was not the executor really named in the will, and, therefore, 
had no power so to act, under the Massachusetts statutes, since it 
has different powers, is subject to different laws and a different 
sovereignty.. This case will probably be decided ultimately by the 
United States Supreme Court, as its importance is evident. Many 
banks are from time to time changing from state to national charter 
and later consolidating in just this way. The decision in this case 


is directly opposite to that of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in 
the case in re Turner’s estate, where the facts were similar. 

The question is frequently asked as to how far the national banks 
have met with success with their venture in this new field. For a 
number of years it was claimed that the advantages were not so 
great as they might appear to be on only a casual examination. 
In March, 1919, the officers of the National Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association sent out a list of questions to 
national banks with trust departments, requesting information as 


“Fed. Res. Bull., Aug., 1924, pp. 639-641, Carpenter v, Aquidneck National Bank. 


*Jbid., pp. 641-4, Commonwealth-Atlantic National Bank of Boston, petitioners. 
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to the progress made, difficulties encountered, and the degree of 
success attained in operating the new departments. The replies 
were not particularly encouraging.” It was found that develop- 
ment had been seriously hampered because of the loss of personnel 
during the war, the opposition of a number of state authorities, law 
suits, and difficulty in obtaining information as to how to proceed in 
opening a trust department. On the whole, however, most of the 
banks believed that ultimately they would be successful. 

In order to acquire more information, the Federal Reserve Board 
in October, 1921, sent out a questionnaire to the 1,387 national banks 
at that time exercising fiduciary powers, asking what success had 
been reached and what difficulties were still encountered. The 1,300 
replies showed that many of the banks had been very successful and 
were continually extending their functions in this respect. It was re- 
ported by 794 banks that they had acted in various fiduciary capaci- 
ties 8,341 times and held trust funds aggregating $825,000,000." 
It was found that the opposition which had originally been 
encountered had almost disappeared, and that in practically all of 
the states the national banks were operating on a basis of equality 
with state institutions. A large number of the replies showed that 
new business had been brought to the banks as a result of the acqui- 
sition of fiduciary powers, and, furthermore, that the retention of a 
large amount of funds which otherwise would have been transferred 
to trust companies had been made possible. In some localities, 
however, it was evident that the public was slow to use the national 
banks in this capacity, and a rather large minority of the banks 
found little or no advantage in maintaining trust departments. 

The board has continued to grant permits and the number of 
national banks with trust departments continues to increase. By 
districts, the latest available statistics show the number of national 
banks exercising such powers in the various districts to be as 
follows: Boston 147, New York 234, Philadelphia 171, Cleve- 
land 126, Richmond 124, Atlanta 78, Chicago 286, St. Louis 
112, Minneapolis 86, Kansas City 159, Dallas 75, San Francisco 91. 

In view of the foregoing discussion it may be concluded that one 
more step for the unification of our banking system has been taken 
with a fair degree of success. ‘Department store” banking has now 
become a reality. Although this development has been vigorously 
attacked at times, there seems to be little justification for the objec- 
tions raised. At the same time that the national banks have entered 
into territory formerly occupied by state institutions only, many states 
have broadened the powers of their state banks so that many of them 


“Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., April, 1919, pp. 539-42. 
“Report of Fed. Res, Board for 1921, pp. 85-6 and 316-30. 
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now have trust depart operation. This tendency will in- 
crease as time goes on 

The number of nat il banks exercising fiduciary powers is con- 
stantly growing. In 1923 there were 182 permits issued and in 
1924 an addition of 127 w ud The board in approving appli- 
cations has endeavored to codperate with the state banking officials, 
A good example of t! peration is found in the granting of per- 
mits to national ban n Wisconsin, where the board has declined 
to grant fiduciary po ; to national banks with a capital of less 
than $50,000, because the state officials set this figure as a minimum 
for trust companies and state banks so acting.” On the other hand, 
strong protest has b de over the granting of fiduciary powers 
to national banks in Michigan on the ground that trust companies 
in that state cannot do a general banking business, and therefore do 
not compete with national banks. 

While the power to act in a fiduciary capacity has kept many 
national banks from going over to state charters, yet the long- 
feared exodus of banks from the national banking system is now well 
under way. The high point in thi number of banks under federal 


charter was reached in the middle of 1922 when 8,244 national banks 
were listed. Since that date the decline has been rather rapid until 


only approximately 8,000 remain. A large proportion of the de- 
crease may be accounted for by bank failures, mergers and consoli- 
dations, but a large number have reorganized under state charters 
because of a desire to operate under more lenient restrictions on 


loans, branch banks, examinations, and control. It is becoming 
more and more evident that if the national bank system is to grow in 


power instead of declining, conditions of operation must be made 
more attractive for the national banks. ‘The danger here, of course, 
lies in the possibility of bringing about a lowering of banking stand- 


ards all around. If th anting of fiduciary powers to national 


banks has resulted in a greater degree of unification in our banking 
system, it must be admitted that the gradual decline in the member- 


ship of the federal reserve system, through the decrease in the 
number of national banks and state bank members, is a tendency 
in the other direction Complete unification is not probable at 
any time in the near future. The two systems, state and national 


will continue to exist side by side for a long time to come. Further 
important accomplishments cannot be looked for in this direction 
so long as so many states refuse to raise the standards of banking 
as carried on by state institutions, 

The University of Iowa CHARLES S. Tipperts. 


“Jour. dm. Bankers Assoc., May, 1919, p. 602; Jan., 1921, p. 504; Feb., 1921, p. 586. 
“Fed, Res. Bull., Feb., 1922, p. 196; also, June, 1924, pp. 488-9. 
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PRICE MARGINS DURING A PERIOD OF PROSPERITY 


Professor Wesley C. Mitchell in his Business Cycles, published in 
1913. presented his theory of the business cycle which has come to 
be called the “self-generating” theory. In brief, his theory is that 
jn every phase of the business cycle there develop certain conditions 
hich, in themselves, give rise to the following phase. 

Thus, in a period of business prosperity, he contends that certain 
stresses grow up which cumulate and which ultimately become so 
serious that they cause business to change from a period of pros- 
perity to one of depression through an intervening period called a 
crisis. Among these stresses which develop during a_ period of 
prosperity he lists: 


|. An increasing cost of doing business, for 
A. There will occur an increase in supplementary costs, for 
1. New equipment is probably added to the existing equip 
ment at a higher construction cost. 
Costs of building up trade connections increase. 
Losses due to bad debts probably increase. 
4. Rents, interest, and salaries increase. 
B. Less efficient enterprises and equipment will come into use. 
C. There will occur an increase in prime costs, for 
1. Wages will increase at the very time labor's efficiency 
is decreasing. 
The cost of materials increases. 
The cost of bank loans increases. 
There occurs a decline in the economy of business man 
agement. 


eo bo 


development of stresses in the industrial equipment market and 
the investment market, for 
There occurs a rapid expansion of industrial equipment. 
Interest rates on long-term loans increase because of the lack 
of supply of such loans. 
Ill. The development of tension in the money market, for 
The demand for short-term loans becomes greater than the 
supply. 
All of these stresses are such as to cause costs to encroach upon 
profits. This, becoming acute in some one industry or business and 
undermining the credit of concerns engaged in that business, is the 
cause of the crisis and the ensuing period of liquidation. 


The increasing cost of materials is no doubt the chief factor in 
le stress termed “the increasing cost of doing business,” for Pro- 
essor Mitchell cites census figures to show that “the cost of 
naterials exceeds wages in every one of the leading branches of 
uanufacture, and in most cases is over twice as large,” and that 
“on the average it makes practically two thirds of the total outlay.” 
It is Mitchell’s contention that selling prices do not advance 
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rapidly enough in the latter part of a period of prosperity to ofy 
these increas d costs becaus¢ 

1. Public commissions are very loath to increase the prices of ¢oz 


modities or services supplied by public utility enterprises. 

2. Some enterprises have contracts to supply specified goods at ad 
prices. 

8. Custom dictates the prices of many commodities. 

4. Commodities are often advertised at fixed prices which are ye 
dificult to chang: quickly 


] 


Raw 


Thus, according to Professor Mitchell, one of the chief. stressgy “"™ 
developing during a period of prosperity is the encroachment ¢ 
buying prices of materials on selling prices of the goods produce 
This proposition is, of course, capable of statistical analysis. Suc) 
an analysis Professor Mitchell includes in his book for the thre 
periods of rising prices: 1896-1900, 1904-1907, and 1908-1909 
During each of these three periods it is evident that there did occy 
an encroachment of costs, in so far as those costs were for materiah§{® Raw : 
on selling prices and consequently on profits. 

The question naturally arises: How does this theory fit the facts 
during the latest period of business prosperity from 1915 to 1920: Path 
On making an analysis for the period of 1915 to 1920, comparabide 
to the one made by Professor Mitchell, the results obtained indicated 
that no such encroachment on profits existed during that period, Finis] 


Professor Mitchell, through correspondence, suggested that pos 
sibly the years chosen did not correspond to the true cycles and als 
suggested that the government program of price control, directa 


as it was largely at basic materials, prevented buying prices froz 
rising faster than selling prices. He also suggested that possibl 
buying prices did creep up on selling prices from March or Jul 
1919, to May, 1920 


Following this suggestion an analysis of price data for this periaff 
was made. All data used were taken from the Bulletins of th 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The first step was tj 


arrange commodities in groups whose prices could be called buyi1 


prices and selling prices The following groups were arranged : 


1. Foods at wholesale (buying prices): 


Beef, fres! Cornmeal 

Ham, smoked Potatoes, white 

Butter, creamery Milk, fresh 

Flour, wheat Eggs 

Lard Pork, fresh 
Foods at retai selling prices 

Sirloin steak Lard 

Round steak Cornmeal 

Rib roast Potatoes, white 

Ham, smoked Milk, fresh 

Butter, creamery Eggs 

Flour, wheat Pork chops 


Raw | 


Manu, 


The « 


Same us 
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Off s¢ 
materials (buying prices): 
Milk 
Flaxseed Coke 
Rve Copper ingots 
Wheat Lead pig 
at se Cotton Crude petroleum 
Wool Spelter 
Cattle Steel billets 
Hogs Pine boards 
ver Sheep Window glass 
Hides 
Manufactured products (selling prices) : 
Pesse Cornmeal Cheese 
nt of Linseed oil Pig iron 
Rye flour Copper wire 
uced Wheat flour Lead pipe 
Suc Cotton textiles Refined petroleum 
Woolen textiles Zine 
thre Beef Tools 
1909 Pork Pine doors 
Mutton Glassware 
Leather 
8 Raw materials (buying prices) : 
Steel billets Wool 
Wheat Hides 
facts Cotton 
; Partly manufactured products (selling prices when compared with raw materials 
sa and buying prices when compared with finished commodities) : 
rable Steel rails Worsted yarns 
; Wheat flour Leather 
= Cotton yarns 
d, Finished commodities (selling prices) : 
Tools Woolen textiles 
pox Bread Shoes 
1 als Cotton textiles 
oll 4. Raw producers-goods (buying prices) : 
Corn Rubber 
froz Wheat Oats 
Rye Hay 
ssib Cattle Hops 
Jul Sheep Anthracite coal 
Cotton Bituminous coal 
Hides Copper ingots 
Wool Lead pig 
f tH Raw silk Quicksilver 
= Crude petroleum Silver bars 
as ti Pig iron Tin pig 
Jute Spelter 
Flaxseed 
Manufactured producers-goods (selling prices) : 
Leather Pine doors 
Linen shoe-thread Plate glass 
Worsted yarns Window glass 
Refined petroleum Carbonate of lead 
Barbed wire Oxide of zinc 
Builders’ hardware Putty 
Copper wire Rosin 
Lead pipe Shingles 
Nails Muriatic acid 
Steel rails Sulphuric acid 
Tools Paper 
Wood screws Wood alcohol 
The commodities included in group 2 are, with one omission, the 
same used by Professor Mitchell in the analysis already referred 
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1919 July, 1919 May, 192 
204 234 268 
180 204 224 

11 224 263 
222 26) 
14 256 278 

{ 239 286 
209 36 304 
189 227 239 

192 258 
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March, 1919-May, 1920 July, 1919-May, 192 


64 34 
44 20 
52 39 
58 39 
64 22 

2 47 
95 68 
50 12 
68 66 
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These results indicate that during the months just preceding the 
crisis of 1920—whether the months from March, 1919 to May, 1920 
or from July, 1919 to May, 1920 are being considered—there 
occurred no encroachment of buying prices of materials on selling 
prices except in the food group. This lessening of profit to the 
sellers of retail food is particularly interesting when we recall that 
it was that class of business men which was most frequently said to 
be profiteering. 

If the price data we have used accurately reflect actual price 
conditions of commodities in general, we may conclude that there 
occurred no general encroachment of buying prices on selling prices 
just previous to the crisis of 1920. In fact, the above table indi- 
sates that in most instances selling prices increased more than would 
have been necessary to compensate for increases in buying prices. 

How do the results indicated above affect Mitchell’s theory of the 
business cycle? It is not contended that the fact that buying prices 
did not encroach upon profit margins just previous to the crisis of 
1920 disproves Mitchell’s theory concerning the cause of crises. 

The results do, however, indicate that an encroachment of 
material costs upon profits was not a generally prevalent condition 
in 1920. If this one stress was inactive in 1920, is it not only pos- 
sible but probable that one or more of the other stresses mentioned 
by Mitchell was of more importance? So, possibly for this particu- 
lar crisis the development of stringency in the money market and 
the curtailment of credit could be set down as the most important 
immediate causes of the crisis. After all, is it not logical to believe 
that one of these stresses may play a relatively important part in 
the causation of one crisis and a relatively minor part in the caus- 
ation of others? In the crisis of 1920 the encroachment of material 
costs on profits did not play as important a part as Professor 
Mitchell seems to indicate it generally will. 

W. N. Loucks. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE THEORY OF COMPETITION 


Courts, economists, and Congress have all played a part in framing 
the problem which confronts us today, of government’s relation to 
competitive business. Competition was set up by the common-law 
courts of England through A long line of decisions, especially in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as a public policy with respect 
to business supplanting the system of privileged gilds and private 
monopolies. The development of this policy has been described step 
by step in a recent book, The Legal Foundations of Capitalism.’ 

The first professed economists, for the most part ignoring the work 
of the common-law judges, described competition as something in the 
nature of a divine mechanism for promoting the wealth of nations; 
a mechanism in which the role of law was given little or no credit, and 
that of government much discredit. A hundred years later, more or 
less, no fundamental change having been made in this doctrine of 
the economists, the federal government in this country instituted a 
vigorous program to preserve and restore competition. In develop: 
ing this policy the government has had constant recourse to the 
economists’ description of competition, ignoring however the impor- 
tant laissez-faire doctrine, which, of course, it has consistently vio- 
lated. Thus the three steps in this historical succession have not 
followed logically the one from the other, but each of the later ones 
has taken a new start by paying little attention to its predecessor. 
The first was a truly political economy, however little the common- 
law judges may have known or cared about the pure economic princi- 
ples of private greed. The second was economics alone, concerned 
wholly with the natural principles of acquiring private wealth, and 
not at all with the policies of a group or government designed to 
control the pursuit of private wealth in the interest of the common 
wealth. The third, our present governmental program, is a plain 
hybrid, employing as a policy of common wealth a system of eco- 
nomics whose every principle was worked out to prove such a policy 
superfluous. 

This paper approaches the problem from the standpoint of a 
government commission required by law to discover and enforce rules 
of fair competition suited to modern conditions. An economic theory 
of competition is needed, at least as an hypothesis, on which to base 
such a public policy. We shall examine, first, the mechanistic description 
of price competition as the laissez-faire economists have given it to 
us; and our purpose will be to discover what objective tests of com- 
petitive conditions and what specific programs for preserving such 
conditions the theory suggests. Obviously, because of the contra- 


‘John R. Commons (Macmillan, 1924), especially chapters 6, 7, and 8. 
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diction in the very nature of the case, we shall fail to discover by this 
means any satisfactory program in theory, just as the government 
and the courts have failed to develop from the same source any 
satisfactory working rules in practice. We shall turn, then, to the 
scheme of competition which modern business seems to be working 
out in some of the highly organized industries—the live-and-let-live 
system. From the more advanced working concepts of these business 
men we shall attempt to refine a theory of competition that accepts 
policies along with mechanistic principles, and that sets up as a major 
problem of government the task of so adjusting the artificial environ- 
ment of law to the natural impulses of private gain that these 
impulses may be shaped to a public end. In accepting policies along 
with mechanisms, this theory recognizes not only the formal policies 
of governments and courts but also those informal restraints and 
inducements which come to the individual through the customs and 
standards of the group he belongs to or deals with. 


I 


The elements of the competitive process as set forth by the laissez- 
faire economists may be briefly listed as follows: 

1. Numerous independent and conflicting self-interests on each 
side of the bargain. 

2. <A best price calculated by each of these individuals to be used 
by him in the conflict of self-interests, being always the lowest price 
a seller can accept, and the highest price a buyer can pay. 

3. A market where buyers and sellers come together and the bids 
and offers of each competitor become known to all. 

t. ‘Transactions consummated at a market price which tends to 
be uniform to all buyers and sellers. 

5. Continual fluctuation of price in response to changing supply 
and demand, with the result, under assumed conditions of fluidity 
of capital and enterprise, that the less efficient traders are alternately 
eliminated and restored to business, and that the business of the 
moment goes to those more capable buyers and sellers whose prices 
enable them to prevail over the less capable buyers and sellers of the 
moment. 

6. Consequent tendency of market price towards a supposed real 
value, meaning either cost, or an equilibrium value yielding the great- 
est utility to the greatest number. 

The assumption that competitors always quote their best, i. e., 
their most competitive, price is the important factor in this scheme. 
The ability of one seller to undersell another is his competitive ability, 
and only when he does so is he actively competing. Other sellers 
will meet this price when they can, because they will lose their trade 
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if they do not; so t s a tendency toward uniformity in the prices 
charged. The mar: | theorists have worked out in detail how the 
uniform price results from a variety of best prices bid and offered 
on the market. It « ( ibout in accordance with the principle of 
indifference, which t ; that all like things will be valued alike on 
the same market at the same time because it is a matter of indifference 
to a buyer from w may happen to buy or how often he may 
switch his patro! ige, SO long as the price iS right. The determining 
factor in competition is the individual's calculation of his best pric 
before he comes on the market; and it is emphasized in the theory 
that these calculat ; are independent of and unbiased by what 
others may charg¢ [he uniform market price follows simply as a 
matter of courss What the theory does not take account of is the 
fact that a buy ler with an established market price staring 
him in the face is st strongly biased by that price, and can scarcely 
be expected to ca ite his best price independently. Had they 
given weight to t] ple matter of group psychology, the marginal 
theorists might have stated more explicitly whether the uniform market 
price is essential to their theory even though, as a matter of course, 
it does not follow fr the bargaining process. 

The best-price notion and the uniform-market-price notion are 
contradictory. Uniform market price is not the “natural” and 
“indifferent” result of the best-price conflict of competitors, as we 
shall see when w ) to distinguish secret from open-price com- 
petition. This consideration has led investigators and prosecutors 
who are in touch with real market conditions to modify the marginal 
theorists’ descriptio They see that knowledge of a going market 
price modifies competitors’ best-price calculations in important ways; 
and they have solved the difficulty by rejecting the uniform-market- 
price notion entirely. Each competitor, they hold, must comtemplate 
his private circumstances exclusively, his costs, his stocks on hand, 
his anticipated sales; and through such contemplation arrive at his 
best price independently of what others may think or know.’ This 
consistent best-price theory we shall distinguish from the economists’ 
theory by calling it the investigators’ theory. 

Second in importance for this discussion is item 5 in the above 
outline, the assumption that capital and business enterprise possess 
a perfect fluidity whereby they adapt themselves at all times to the 

*See the Gover! rgument as reported in the Linseed case, 262 U. S. 371 
Describing an open-price system in contrast to real competition, it says (373): 
“The result is that the producer now devotes his time to studying the business of his 
competitor instead of his own business....In determining upon prices he studies 
the price lists of his several competitors, ascertains what they are receiving for 
their goods in certain markets, and fixes his price therefrom instead of studying 


his cost sheet and determining what is a reasonable profit upon his investment.” 
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market requirements of the moment.’ It need not be enlarged upon 
further at this point except by noting that it is perhaps the crowning 
achievement of the mechanistic description of economic society. This 
is the principle that enabled Adam Smith and his successors to dispense 
with the services of courts and legislatures in their economy, and led 
them to see nothing but evil in trade assemblages where group atten- 
tion might be focused on individual problems. It is the theory of 
competition in its essence—the automatic adjustment of human beings 
to events in which they are deemed to have only a transient and 
material interest and over which they can exercise no combined control. 

Competition involving those factors listed above, how shall we know 
whether it is shown to be present or lacking by the observed facts of 
any market ? 

The simplest test called for by the theory is the question, are there 
conflicting and independent self-interests in the market? ‘To answer 
this in a given situation we should have to examine the lives of com- 
petitors to find out whether they show any friendliness toward one 
another, and whether their friendships extend to business matters. 
This is the test almost invariably applied by the prosecutors in the 
federal Department of Justice, in the Linseed case, for example, and 
in the Cement case. The meeting of competitors to discuss business 
facts is made much of as a proof of collusion; their luncheon appoint- 
ments are treated at length in the brief. This argument, used in the 
lower court in the Linseed case, brought the rejoinder from Judge 
Carpenter that it would show conviviality to be an offense.” But it 
was used again for the benefit of the Supreme Court, and indeed there 
is scarcely any prosecution of competitive practices but rests in some 
degree on the simple fact that competitors somewhere discussed their 
problems with each other. Let us call this the conflict test. 

The next test is to determine whether competitors are coming on 
the market with their best prices. According to the investigators’ 
theory we can simply compare contemporary prices and conclude 
that if prices are uniform they are not best prices. Or, since uni 
formity follows from knowing what others are charging, we can find 
out whether there is any exchange of price information on the market. 
Lack of price information and diversity of prices are companion proofs 

*The term fluidity is clumsy, but is used in preference to elasticity because of 
the special price connotation of the latter in economic usage. 

275 Fed. 939, 946: “If the Armstrong Bureau is to be dissolved merely because 
it afforded an opportunity for the members to fix prices, then this court, with equal 
propriety, could be asked to dissolve any lunch club where business men meet,” 

°U. S. Brief, Sup. Ct., U. S. v. Amer. Linseed, p. 35 ff: “No comment is necessary 
to show how effective must have been the friendly companionships prevalent in 
these meetings as described by Mr. Ferry, and these searching examinations of 
each member. ...No doubt their value was ‘fully demonstrated.’ ” 
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of a competitive state of affairs. In the Hardwood case’ and the 
Linseed case this was a controlling factor in the decisions. In the 
recent Cement and Maple Flooring cases the publicity and diversity 
test seems to have been abandoned altogether. But as we shall see 
later, in none of these cases is due consideration given to the com- 
petitive importance of « inge of information and price publicity. 
The publicity test ma \ have been abandoned, but it seems not to have 
given place to any more comprehensive principle of competitive be- 
havior. 


Under the economists’ theory, uniformity of price is of course no 


test of non-competitive conditions. Uniformity on the market is con- 
ceded, but the original bids and offers are expected to show a diversity 
reflecting the individual circumstances of each competitor. We must 
therefore draw a line between bids and offers on one hand and the 
market price on the other hand, and look for diversity only in the 
former. This is a refinement in the time factor of the diversity and 


publicity tests discussed above 

Another test is the variability of market price over a period of time. 
A competitive price, due to the innumerable calculations of best prices 
and that automatic adjustment process already referred to, will fluc- 
tuate continually. A stable price is evidence of manipulation. Just 
how variable a market price need be to pass this test has not been 
satisfactorily formulated 

A test applied by economists in accordance with the market-price 
notion in their theory is to inquire whether there is any discrimination 
in the net prices received by a seller from different buyers at any one 


time, or in the delivered prices paid by a buyer to different sellers.” It 
is conceived that, under free competition, the leveling effect of the 
principle of indifference will bring about non-discriminatory prices at 
each point of sale or delivery, since each buyer or seller will translate 


the price at some point where he does not trade, into a price at the 
point where he does trade by making due allowance for the freight 
charges involved, and, having done this, will demand equal treatment 
with his competitors. 


These several objective tests suggest programs which a government 


*257 U. S. 377, 410: “Genu mpetitors do not make daily, weekly, and monthly 
reports of the minutest deta f their business to their rivals...... =) 

"262 U. S. 371, 388. 

*In the Cement decision the Supreme Court holds that the exchange of information 
is not in itself an unlawful restraint of trade “even though it be assumed that the 
result tends to bring about \iformity of prices”; and a similar statement is 
quoted from the Maple Flooring decision 

*See below, note 14. 

“See J. Bi and J. M. Clark, The Cont of Trusts (Macmillan, 1912), p. 104 ff; 
and, for thorough analysis, see F. A. Fetter, “The Economic Law of Market Areas,” 


Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1924 
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might adopt when it finds competition lacking or inadequate. Judge 
Carpenter has already hinted at one program in accordance with the 
conflict test. Simply dissolve all places of assemblage. Solitary con- 
finement of competitors would be the wholly effective program under 
this concept. The program, in short, is to compel business men to 
compete in spite of themselves, and the duties it places upon the 
government are without number. 

The investigators’ diversity test, we have seen, implies that 
exchange of information should be prohibited. If competitors will 
not come upon the market with their best prices and hold to them 
after they get there except under prohibitions of knowledge, then these 
prohibitions must be imposed because, we are told, the calculation of 
best prices is essential to competition. 

Under the economists’ theory the program need not be so drastic. 
We can allow exchange of information on the market, but at any 
time prior to that it must be prohibited. Having found the precise 
moment when a price bid or a price offered becomes a market price, 
prohibit exchange of confidences before that moment and allow it after. 
A practical solution might be to prohibit communication between 
competitors as to today’s transactions; so that they will remain 
ignorant of what is going on until, say, the next morning at breakfast 
when they read the paper. This, presumably, was the program in 
the back of the mind of the government’s attorney in the Linseed case, 
when he argued that the evil of the open-price plan was evidenced 
by the ability of competitors to sleep at night after it was in effect.” 

The prohibition of all discrimination in the net prices received by 
a seller, or the delivered prices paid by a buyer, is another program. 
Either the government should proceed under prohibitory legislation 
to punish price discriminations, or it might provide such publicity of 
prices at all points and such knowledge of freight rates as would, if 
the principle of indifference were at work, bring about the leveling 
process automatically. 

Of these three programs, solitude, silence, and the avoidance of 
discrimination, only the last seems worth serious consideration. But 
even this one would require great vigilance on the part of government. 
The dissemination of complete publicity could not be expected to 
bring the result, since it is common practice in almost all business, 
even where individual prices and discriminations are known, for sellers 
to cut prices to meet local competition. The program runs counter 
to business custom, and, what is more serious, finds no justi- 
fication in the business man’s view of economical business practice. 

2975 Fed. 939, 945: “Counsel for the government seeks to draw an inference of 
guilt from the admission of defendants that the bureau allowed them to sleep 


nights.” 
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points of view. nate live-and-let-live competition, 
and will attempt to describe, in terms of what has been actually 
worked out in any industry, but hypothetically as a possible develop 
ment of industry, or program defining government’s relation to 
The nearest to this program in actual practice 
has been the open-pric in of competition; but the live-and-let-liv: 
program is broader thi: lan, and involves important modifi 


cations of it as actually put into prac tice. 


The live-and-let-liv 
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It is a theory of competition consistent with capitalism. 
petitors under capitalism are also debtors; they compete with borrowed 
profits with which to satisfy stockholders, 
bondholders 


They must seek 


measurement 
ment values, the debtor-competitor is more and more constrained to 
seek profit conservatively, which means with an eye to future solvency. 
As a debtor he must distribute profits today at the expense of 
interest payments falling due later on. As a competitor he must not 
today, if this means that 


trick on him tomorrow and deprive him of 


seek increased business 
competitor will turn the 
his established trade. 

Established trade 


reasonably permanent trade connections, good 
will of customers, assurance 


future patronage—is the prime objec- 
Goodwill, intangible value though 


asset of modern business, for no other value 
is an asset of a going business without it. 


tive of the capitalistic competitor. 
it is, is an indispensabl 
Acquiring and enjoying 
goodwill assets is the form a capitalistic pursuit of self-interest takes; 
and this contrasts sharply with that policy of seeking out and ex- 
ploiting to the limit every passing advantage over competitors which 
the individualistic theory takes for 


It is definitely opposed 
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to the assumption of fluidity and automatic adjustment of invest- 
ment. The individualistic theory interprets every one of its principles 
as proving that competition will reduce the cost of commodities to 
the consumer ; but fluidity itself is distinctly a source of cost, not only 
to the corporation whose trade is fluctuating and uncertain, but to 
the consumer who must pay the seller enough for his product to 
provide him with a reserve fund. What the pure theory calls fluidity 
and assumes to be costless, the business mans calls uncertainty and 
charges for in his selling price. Yet, in so far as the uncertainty 
of trade can be eliminated directly, the charge made for it can be 
reduced, and this is what the live-and-let-live policy should aim to do. 

The price policy best adapted to this maintenance of established 
trade is the policy of charging what others charge. Information of 
what one’s competitors are charging is a matter of first importance 
to a seller. He needs to know that his customers will not be taken 
from him by a cut price without his having a chance to meet that price. 
The uniform market price is to be looked upon not as the passive and 
indifferent result of individual price calculations, but as something 
to be sought after on its own account. It is a going price which 
every moment serves as the starting point for the bids and offers of 
the next moment ; and these bids and offers are not isolated best prices, 
but are individual prices purposely related to the price of the whole 
market, confirming or modifying its level of the moment before. In 
this theory, therefore, it is necessary that prices be made openly, 
and that these numerous open prices be given broad, rapid, and 
accurate publicity. This publicity will make known to all buyers 
and sellers what is the true going price of the market from hour to 
hour or from day to day. This going price is really nothing but the 
market price of earlier theory, given a new name to emphasize the 
fact that it occupies a leading place, both economic and political, in 
the “heory here proposed, rather than the matter-of-course and neg 
ligi..e place assigned to it in the mechanistic theory. 

Comparative analysis of the best-price mechanism and the going- 
price plan starts by recognizing that the former finds the crucial 
competitive act in the taking away of one competitor’s business by 
another, whereas the latter is satisfied with the efforts of competitors 
to hold their present customers and position in the market. Hence the 
significance of the investigators’ notion that competitors should not 
reveal their prices to each other. Secret prices are necessary for com- 
petition, as the investigators view it; for, if one seller knows what 
another is charging, he can prevent that other from taking away his 
customers by meeting his prices. But the live-and-let-live theory 
must characterize this as predatory competition, thus distinguishing 
it from a merely statistical type of price competition in which a seller 
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will not be deprived of his customers by price cuts so long as he ca, 
keep up to the average 


ficiency of the industry. 
Open cuts will be made in a going price. They will be made, no} 


as in the secre cy theor Vy; for pre datory purposes, but for the contrary | 


purpose of avoiding predatory competition. When the price is at, 
level higher than is warranted by statistical conditions of supply ang 
demand, the profit margins of sellers will be large, and, consequently, 
new competitors will be encouraged to enter the business, or present 
competitors will be encouraged to raid the market with secret price 
When a seller’s stocks are accumulating at the existing going pric 
he will openly cut that price in order to move the goods, or as ap 
inducement to make his customers place forward contracts. 

The economists’ theory really works out to the same thing if 
resolve the best-price versus market-price conflict in that theory jp 
favor of the latter (he uncertainty stimulus to price cutting dis 
appears as soon as we allow for the publicity inherent in a market 
price. A seller once having found that his best price is below the 
market average will not continue to offer at this price every moment, 
raising it to the market price the moment after. He will simply go 
ahead at the market price, cutting it only when he has reason to 
believe that his trade is threatened by new competitors or that the 
demand is falling off and some one is going to lose business. 

The issue between the theories can be squarely joined on th 
question of uncertainty and insecurity versus comparative certainty 


and security, i. ¢., security of established trade following from cer 
tainty of the competitive price. Under the former theory the deter- 


mination of price rests largely with the adventurer and the gambler. 
Under the latter, the prestige of taking the lead in price changes will 


fall more to those who know their costs and those who estimate the 
future most accurately. ‘The publicity given to all prices will place 
some responsibility upon the buyer or seller who proposes to alter 
the going price. ‘The seller operating on a shoe string, who aims 
to skim off the cream of the business by quoting special prices and 
rebates which he does not offer to all of his customers, will hesitate 
to do so if it will precipitate a price war which he is least of all likely 
to survive. The suppression of such activities will be an unfortunate 
outcome only if we believe, as it is clear many of our governmental 
agencies do believe, that chaotic, uncertain, and hazardous market 
conditions are the life of trade and the safeguard of the buying public. 
The live-and-let-live policy should put the test of efficiency on a 
sound basis, where efficiency may be defined as a continuing ability to 
sell at a fair price, and a willingness to stand behind the product. 
Uncertainty of price and insecurity of trade do not encourage this 


kind of efficiency. 
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Ill 


If those theories are right that show the benefits of the competitive 
process to be commensurate with its uncertainties, then there is a case 


' made for the adoption of socialistic and public utility programs at 


once. But the experience of the trust-building period has amply 
demonstrated that uncertainty is itself the strongest imaginable 


provocation to combination and monopoly; while thee more recent 


manifestations of live-and-let-live competition give promise of a middle 
course that will enable us to avoid monoply control on one hand and 
state control on the other. Uncertainty is tolerated only when oppor- 
tunity is thought to be unlimited; disregard of it is an extravagance 
of optimism explained by the sudden productivity of the machine age. 
Before the machine revolution, economic policy was being worked 
out under conditions of recognized scarcity, and, the opportunity 
of the market being conceived as finally limited, was strictly regulated 
by the gilds and by the mercantile policy of government. Then came 
the great promise of machinery; a period of abundance appeared to 
be at hand, with the opportunity unlimited and free to all—and 
individualistic theories flourished. We have now come to the point 
of realizing that the opportunity of the market is limited, in the 
present, but may be expanded almost indefinitely in the future if 
stable conditions can be achieved. Our programs will tend not to 
the strict rationing of opportunity practiced by gilds and communism, 
but to a milder form of socialization of the opportunity in which 
working rules are laid down to protect the individual in the enjoy- 
ment of his share so long as he proves himself the most worthy candi- 
date for that share.” Behind the individual are the rules that fit him 
into his sharing of the opportunity, and behind the rules are measure- 
ments and observations, telling us what the opportunity is and how 
individuals make use of it. 

In the political thinking of laissez-faire doctrine, the suggestion 
is preposterous that rules of any kind are necessary to promote com- 
petition; for rules negate liberty, and liberty is the very substance 
of competition. But group standards and group policies that pro- 
vide security to their members through protecting each against the 
other do not destroy individual self-seeking and initiative. They 
liberate the individual and make his self-seeking effective.” 

“This notion of a protected, as contrasted to a rationed or wholly free, oppor- 
tunity is developed by Professor Selig Perlman in his lectures on industrial 
evolution and labor movements, and seems to account for live-and-let-live com- 
petition on a broader basis than the exploitation theory by which the policies of 
big business are usually explained. 

“For extensive treatment of this theme see John R. Commons’ Legal Foundations 


of Capitalism, especially the chapter on Transactions, and the section on Working 
Rules, pp. 184-142. 
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If competition is to become a public policy, the course lies between 


that excess of regulation which would destroy individual initiative and 
development, and that anarchistic absence of regulation which makes 
it hopeless. Working rules to chart this course will be such as define 
fair and unfair methods of competition with an eye to reasonable 
security of established trade, and at the same time give an influence 
as broad as possible to all individual judgments and bargains coming 
within the category of fair methods. First among these should be 
rules providing for the open reporting of prices, and their compilation 
and publication on a centralized basis so that they give rise to a 
going price for a g@i\ marketing territory. The going price then 


becomes a political factor (in the broad sense), as well as an economic 
mechanism. It will restrain some kinds of individual self-seeking, 
and give social sign ficance to othe r kinds. Secret predatory price 


cuts will be discouraged; while open cuts or advances in price will be 
subjected at once to the test of group response, deriving therefrom 
some real competit iportance. 

These working rules need not be, and indeed ought not to be, exclu- 


sively rules laid down by the government. The initiative for bringing 
the rules to light may rest with the state, but the responsibility for 
them, and for revising or extending them as experience requires, 
should rest with the industry. Such rules must proceed from common 
practices of the trade, and the state’s part is chiefly to encourag 
the recognition of custom on an open basis where all who are governed 
by it may have something to say. 

It is important that the going price at all times have the widest 
publicity. This, too, the state can see to, assuring to unorganized 
groups, such as consumers and small retailers, access to the publicity 
which they could not pay for directly. There is real danger, to be 
sure, in price information confined to one side of the market bargain. 
Farmers not long ago were at the mercy of buyers on this account, 
and governments everywhere are working to remedy the situation. 


Undoubtedly the chief issue in the Hardwood case and the other open- 
price cases was whether or not the information was in the exclusive 
possession of the sellers. But this must have struck prosecutors and 
judges alike as a matter irrelevant to the legality of the practice, 


for the disagreement in the opinions as to the facts on this point shows 
that those facts had been neglected in the arguments.“ The newspaper 


“Hardwood case, 257 U. S. 377; Opinion, 411: “It is futile to argue that the pur- 
pose....was simply to furnish the equivalent of such information as is contained 
in the newspaper One distinguishing and sufficient difference is that the pub- 
lished reports go to both seller and buyer, but these reports go to the seller only...” 

Ibid., Dissent, 415: “N formation gathered under the plan was kept secret from 
any producer, any buyer or the public The district meetings were open to the 
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report of the later cases indicates that these opinions are similarly 
‘nconclusive on this point.” 

Perhaps the chief value of the government’s encouragement of going- 
price competition is that it will bring the so-called “trust problem” 
into the open. Experience with the going price will enable us to 
determine just how much of this problem is a problem of marketing, 
and how much of it is a problem of exclusive ownership and other 
physical factors. In many cases, doubtless, it is a marketing problem, 
the trust power being exercised through control of price information. 
Prices announced by the dominant concern are given wide publicity 
and everywhere followed by competitors; whereas deviations in price 
made by smaller concerns are known only locally and are deprived 
of competitive influence. The existence of many such local deviations 
at any time is evidence of the non-competitive character of the large 
company’s price. A genuine going-price system will not allow the 
local bottling up of prices, nor permit that market gerrymander 
whereby a trade, simply by shutting its eyes and ears, attempts to 
avoid the spread of price reductions. At the same time, in order to 
grant reasonable security, the rules will have to take care of price cuts 
that are manifestly unfair and prevent them from spreading through- 
out an entire territory. For such rules as these cost information is 


needed. 
IV 


The going-price theory and practice here proposed is not a solution 
of the problem with which we started—that of government’s relation 
to business. It is simply a preliminary to the handling of that 
problem as a public policy, and is illustrative of the nature of the 
task that confronts us. What lies beyond can only be sketched here 
most briefly. 

With a going-price practice of competition once established, we 
shall be in a position to face the major issues, which, it should be 


public. Dealers and consumers were invited to participate in the discussion and 
to some extent have done so.” 

Linseed case, Lower Court, 275 Fed. 939, 946: “The Armstrong Bureau was organ- 
ized solely for the purpose of furnishing information not only to the linseed oil 
crushers, but to those interested in every other industry.” 

Ibid., Supreme Court, 262 U. S. 371, 390: “The subscribers went forth to deal with 
widely separated and unorganized customers necessarily ignorant of the true 
conditions.” 

“The court in the Maple Flooring decision finds that the public interest is served 
by information disseminated “in the widest possible manner,” and through “the 
free distribution of knowledge”; but goes on to say that the anti-trust law was not 
intended to prohibit the use of information “however gathered or disseminated,” 
and even suggests that sellers might properly combine to control the channels ef 
publicity. 
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noted, all reduce to questions of policy in the end, since it is possible 
to advance satisfactory mechanistic arguments on both sides in any 
of them. 

1. How far should competition on a cost basis prevail, with the 
concentration of control to which it leads; or, on the other hand, how 
many competing units are necessary in an industry to keep service, 
quality, and price initiative up to the mark? 


2. When is selling below cost a fair method of competition, and 
when is it simply destructive of the legitimate security of trade carried 


on at a “fair” pric 

3. How far do we want individual initiative, however uninformed 
and short-sighted, to prevail over the more conservative goodwill 
policies of competitiors who plan for the future? Goodwill as a 
property value is a socially desirable feature of capitalism in that it 
induces and rewards competent forecasting of future trends. How 
can sound goodwill policies be encouraged and protected without 
encouraging reactionary policies designed only to preserve the status 
quo? 

4. Are there any best relationships between the price of one com- 
modity and the price of others, or between commodity prices, invest- 
ment prices, wage rates and purchasing power? When the true going 
prices of commodities are known and the other factors reduced to 
measurement, can the stability of business be objectively measured 
in these relationships? 


D. E. Montcomery. 
Wisconsin Department of Markets, Madison, Wis. 
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A PRIMITIVE CLEARING HOUSE 

In a recent note in The Economic Journal the unique financial sys 
tem of Rossel Island in Melanesia was described and the problem raised 
as to the existence of the concept of interest in a primitive com- 
junity in such an outlying corner of the world. 

The student of the history of financial methods or expedients will 
find another unique and puzzling problem in some aboriginal American 
phenomena, 

The non-agricultural Kwakiutl tribes of the coast of British 
Columbia had developed the famous and curious potlatch of that region 
to an extreme. The potlatch, essentially, was merely an exchange, on 
a large scale, of presents for presents—our Christmas-giving being 
comparable to it on a small scale. It was the Kwakiutl way of 
ostentatiously displaying wealth. A rich man, or a rich group—act- 
ing through its chief—would give out all its wealth as presents in a 
single potlatch. But the equivalent in value of these presents would 
be returned to the donor by the recipients in subsequent potlatches, 
which they would individually give, and in which they would give out 
all their own wealth—only in their turn to receive it back, to be again 
distributed. Nobody lost anything, and everyone had a chance to 
show how rich he was in comparison with his neighbors. Social 
position was determined on the basis of relative wealth. Kwakiutl 
culture was a pecuniary culture even in a greater degree than ours is. 
The potlatch might be distinguished as a social rather than an eco- 
nomic institution. A recipient of gifts was socially but not legally 
obligated to return the equivalent in value received. Therefore a donor 
was careful to give much only to those who had much and who were not 
likely to become bankrupts in the visible future. But this social insti- 
tution had the effect—as our Christmas orgy does—of increasing the 
volume of exchange of money and goods. (The Kwakiutl had a 
currency in which shells and blankets were the units of value.) Pot- 
latches were frequent during the Kwakiutl year, and the result was that 
the volume of exchange among them was many times greater than one 
would expect to find within the economic milieu of any save an advanced 
culture. This volume of exchange served as a cultural soil for the 
primitive Kwakiutl option buying, interest taking, and clearing house. 

At potlatches, “‘coppers”—prestige objects of great value—were 
bought and sold. If a rich man wanted to make sure that he alone would 

*W. E, Armstrong, “Rossel Island Money; A Unique Monetary System,” The 


Economic Journal (London) Sept., 1924, p. 429 seq. Rossel Island is two hundred 
miles southeast of New Guinea. 
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have the right to buy a certain prized copper if it were to be put up for 
sale sometime in the future, he would go secretly to the owner of the 
copper ahead of possil ils and pay the owner an advance on the 
purchase price of the copper. This buying of an option was called 
“anchoring” the copp (kilum, or takulim). The clearing-house 
scheme was used in the potlatch generally, even aside from the purchase 
of coppers; our only adequate description of it, however, has been 


given in the course of a description of the purchase of a copper, 
When the copper comes up publicly for sale, the tribe gathers about 
seller and buyer to witness the transaction. The buyer piles up the 


purchase money in blankets, in front of the seller. The amount of the 
buyer’s wealth on hand, however, might be inadequate to pay for the 
copper. The buye r would then call on one after another of the persons 
about who owe him money and ask them to pay their debts to him. 


If any debtor cannot pay up he may ask credit from the seller of the 
copper. If the seller wishes, he will then take the desired number of 
blankets from the pile representing the purchase money and hand them 
to the debtor who will hand them to the buyer who will replace them 
on the pile. In this way the accounts are transferred, the physical 
handling of the blankets merely being a visualization of the transfers 
for the benefit of the surrounding witnesses. This method of transfer 
was called the method of “giving-out-of-the-door” (tsowelsu), the 
pile of blankets being figuratively referred to as a house. The crude- 
ness of the method of this primitive clearing-house recalls that used in 
the transfers of land in medieval England by the custom of turf and 
twig, a method of procedure which persisted in Pennsylvania up to the 
eighteenth century, when writing became more generally diffused.’ 

There was considerable borrowing at interest among the Kwakiutl, 
borrowing being stimulated by the needs of the potlatch, although 
borrowing was common for the usual commercial and industrial pro- 
cesses. Just as there was no generic term for potlatching—each type 
of potlatch event having its own specific designation—so there was no 
generic term for interest; each type of loan transaction, according 
to the amount of the loan, time, and interest charged, had its own 
descriptive term. ‘This is of course a primitive linguistic trait, ap 
plied to financial processes anything but primitive. The rate of 
interest on a loan varied with the amount, time of extension, demand 
and supply of money available for lending, and the credit of the 
borrower. Rates in general were enormously high. This concept of 
interest was spreading, from the Kwakiutl, along with potlatch usages 


*Buyer and seller would go on the land to be transferred and, before witnesses, 
the seller would give the buyer a piece of turf and a twig taken taken from the land; 
this part of the procedure was essential to a legal transfer. 
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generally, to neighboring tribes on the northwest coast of North 
America.” 

Now, the Kwakiutl (and their borrowing neighbors to a lesser ex 
tent) were the only people in aboriginal America posessed of the con 
cept of interest and of these other financial expedients we have 
considered. Even the commercially advanced Aztecs had no con 
ception of interest." The volume of exchange brought about by th 
potlatch must have created an urgent need for these expedients; but 
a need will not produce an idea. All the American peoples were badly 
in need of wheeled vehicles for transport, but they never invented the 
wheel. And the volume of exchange of the potlatch was in part made 
possible by these very expedients which so facilitated the exchange 
operations. 

The puzzle of the origin of these traits among the Kwakiut! alon 
in the aboriginal Americas might be solved by attributing them to th 
influence of the traders of the Hudson Bay Company. But the ter 
minology used by the Kwakiutl shows no indication of such origin; 
and the Kwakiutl were, so far as things European go, rather conser 
vative, and, anyway, had very little contact with traders in early days. 
The only alternative in the case of options and clearing is to attribute 
them to the inventive genius of the Kwakiutl, or some Kwakiutl indi 
vidual, who devised them to meet indicated needs. 

Interest, however, seems the least simple of these traits, and has the 
least to do with potlatching. It is quite conceivably to be attributed 
to the migration of ideas from the Old World along the coasts of the 
Pacific and the Aleutian Islands. Along this route have come many 
other things into the culture of the northwest coast of North America 
for example, the sinew-backed bow, armor, raincoats, mummification, 
hereditary slavery, games of chance, etc. If interest among the 
Kwakiutl is indeed but another of these borrowings it is a striking 
example of the spread of a financial expedient from its probable place 
of origin in the Euphrates Valley of ancient times; spreading westward 
into the Mediterranean and up into Europe, where it met the hostility 
of Hebrew and Christian clergy, and thence into America, from one 

*For voluminous descriptions of potlatches from which the above facts have 
been elicited, see Curtis, The North American Indian, especially vol. X, pp. 144, 146, 
148; and Boas, “The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians,” 1895 Report of the U. 8S. National Museum, especially pp. 341-346. 
Also, for the spread of the interest concept, see Dawson, “The Queen Charlotte 
Islands,” 1879 Report of Progress, Canadian Geological Survey, p. 126. 

“Le prét a intérét était inconnu; on ne prétait que gratuitement sur parole ou 
sur gage.” Zurita, Rapport, 1546, in Ternaux-Comans, Voyages, 1840, ser. 2, v. |, 
‘an for example, my paper on “Debtor and Chattel Slavery in Aboriginal 
America,” American Anthropologist, 1925 (in press). 
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direction, along with the European conquests; and, in another direc- 
tion, spreading eastward along the Pacific, entering America in pre- 
Columbian times, through Alaska. Its arrival into aboriginal culture 
through Alaska must have been relatively recent to judge from th 
short distance it had traveled in the aboriginal New World. Its 
migration carried it far enough to have it linked up in potlatch usages 
with a primitive American clearing house.” 
Curistie MacLeop. 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 


*With the migrations of the concept of interest, if one is inclined to the naive 
belief that different peoples were likely to evolve the concept, independently, one 
might consult, in an allied study, W. Ridgeway, The Origins of Metallic Currency 
and Weight Standards, 1892 
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INCOME AND WEALTH 
How Can They Be Measured? 

How shall the economic statistician define the terms income and 
wealth? ‘The whole science of economics revolves about these concepts. 
Under such circumstances, one would naturally suppose that the 
definitions of these central ideas would long since have been standard 
ized. This is far from the case. Each economist is likely to have his 
pet meaning for each, which he uses in his lectures and writings. 
Unfortunately, he frequently fails to recognize that this is not the 
same definition used by a fellow-economist and accuses the latter of 
unsound reasoning because his deductions will not fit in with the 
definition in the mind of the critic. Ever since the advent of the 
income tax in the United States, government bureaus and courts 
have been engaged in defining income. ‘Their decisions have, however, 
been far from harmonious. Under such circumstances, how shall the 
statistician who is called upon to measure the income or the wealth 
of the United States or of any group of people therein define these 
terms? 

For statistical purposes, it is absolutely necessary that whatever 
definitions are used, they must be clear-cut and specific. It appears 
that definitions suitable for statistical use must be: 

1. Utilizable for the purpose of making valid comparisons be- 
tween the incomes of different families or different groups of people 
living at different times or in different places. 

2. Conformable in a general way with the popular understanding 
of the term defined. 

3. Translatable into units susceptible of statistical measurement. 

Apparently, most economic disagreements arise not so much because 
of differences in opinions as to the facts, as from the multiple meanings 
given to the same word. We have more ideas than there are words in 
the English language, and hence one word must be used to serve for a 
number of different concepts. The word “income” is no exception to 
this rule. Most of the different meanings that have been attached to 
this word by economists may perhaps be classed under two main 
headings: (1) psychic income; (2) book income. 

Under the latter heading may be grouped several subconcepts. 
Before taking these up, let us, however, first turn our attention to 
psychic income. 

It is frequently contended that psychic income is, as compared to 
“money” income, a rather vague and indefinite term. As a matter 
of fact, the reverse seems to be true. Psychic income is a concept 
much easier to define than any other type of income. It represents 
a flow of pleasant sensations impinging upon the consciousness of 
human beings. Such sensations are something that we all experience, 
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and there can be no question about their reality. Most people would 
agree at once that it would be desirable to have as large a psychic 
income as possible. It is necessary here, however, to impose a quali- 
fication. What all of us really desire is maximum net psychic income. 
Unless this qualification is put in, we are quickly led to absurdities, 
For example, it is undoubtedly true that we enjoy food much more 
when we are extremely hungry than under ordinary circumstances, 
The gross psychic income of the country might, therefore, be greatly 
increased by reducing the inhabitants to a state of semi-starvation, 
for their enjoyment « 


f the food supply would thereby be greatly 
enhanced. However, the net psychic income might be decreased in 
this way, owing to the large amount of negative psychic income arising 
from the starvation process. Similarly, the longer the hours that 
people work, the more gross psychic income they are likely to obtain 
from their pay, but this is offset by a large negative psychic income 
due to the disutility of labor. The conclusion must be, therefore, that 
the prosperity of a country is measured by its per capita net psychic 
income. This is a quantity that statisticians are prone to measure, 
but they are forced to ignore it for the reason that no one has yet 
discovered a means of reducing psychic income to units susceptible 
of statistical treatment. 
The Receipts versus the Accrual Method 

Statisticians, therefore, have been forced to turn their attention to 
the measurement of “‘book income.” Book income represents not a 
flow of sensations but rather a flow of valuable claims, commodities, 
and services. It is quite certain that book income bears no fixed 
ratio to psychic income. Book income may be defined as the income 
shown by a properly kept set of accounts. The term “properly,” 
however, raises an issue. What form of accounting is the “proper” 
one for the purpose? Economists are at swords-points as to whether 
book income shall be measured on the basis of “receipts” or of 
“accruals.” There is no unanimity of opinion on the question of 
including or excluding, under the heading of “income,” changes in the 
value of property. Some authorities favor the inclusion in_ book 
income of the value of services or goods received, while others believe 
that only money payments are to be given consideration. Each of 
these different points of view will be discussed in turn. 

In adopting definitions of income and wealth, the statistical 
economist ought rather to be governed by the rules of logic, statistical 
practicability, and general usage, than either to be the slave of custom, 
or to be guided by court decisions. Expediency must play a part 
in his definition, for it is necessary that all terms used be susceptible 


*Compare with definition of William Wallace Hewett in American Economic 
Review, June, 1925, pp. 239-246 
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of statistical treatment. But this type of expediency is not the same 
as that governing the attitudes of the tax authorities and the courts. 
They are interested in facilitating the collection of revenue, in 
interpreting the intentions of the legislators, and in preventing 
injustice to individuals. In so far as the definitions of the terms are 
concerned, they commonly cite the opinions of economists in evidence. 
If economists, in turn, are to take their definitions from the courts, 
we arrive at a situation closely resembling that of the reported 
method of standardizing time in an African city. A gun at the fort 
was fired each day at noon. When the gunner was asked how he got 
his time, he stated that he set his watch by the jeweler’s clock. When 
the jeweler was queried as to how he standardized his time, he replied 
that he set his clock each day when the noon gun was fired. 

The first question to be discussed in connection with the definition 
of book income is whether gross or net income shall be used. Gross 
income may be measured in several different ways. Let us take, for 
example, the case of a merchant. Thinking in terms of money, we 
might consider as his gross income all money receipts, not even de- 
ducting change returned to his customers. So far as is known, how- 
ever, in practice change is always deducted. The gross income is, 
however, frequently considered to be the total value of goods sold. 
On the other hand, a deduction may be made for the value of goods 
returned. It is clear that, as a rule, amounts reported as gross do 
not really cover all items, but have suffered certain deductions. 
When a sufficient number of deductions have beeen made, we arrive at 
the concept of net income. Since there may be many definitions of 
gross income and since gross income has much less direct connection 
with social or individual welfare than net income, attention has usually 
been concentrated on the definition of the latter quantity. It is net 
income which primarily affects the scale of living of the recipient, 
which determines the solvency of concerns, and which, in most cases, 
is taken as a basis of taxation. 

Acrimonious debate rages over the issue of whether net income 
shall be measured on the basis of money receipts, or on the basis of 
accruals. If we assume, for the sake of argument, that the former 
is the correct basis, we shall quickly find that we have not escaped 
all difficulties. The question at once arises as to what items are to 
be included under the heading “money receipts.” In the United 
States, our standard of value is gold. Shall we take into consider- 
ation, then, only those payments made in the yellow metal? Almost 
everyone will agree that this is folly, as payments in gold constitute 
but an insignificant portion of the transactions of the nation. They 
will say that manifestly payments in money also include those made 
in gold certificates, federal reserve notes, and silver coin. In the 
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United States, however, all of these types of currency are redeem- 


able in gold; in other words, they are credit items. By admitting them 
we automatically agree that there is no objection to including credit 
instruments in the category of money payments. Just where shall 
this process stop? Shall we include only claims against the govern- 
ment? Shall such claims take in postal money orders, or shall we go 
further and put demand credit instruments of non-governmental organ- 
izations in the list of money payments, as, for example, express 
money orders, bank notes, bank deposits subject to check, and private 
notes payable on demand? Evidently, it is a little difficult to draw 
the line, as soon as one admits that credits may be included in the 
category of money payments. 

Apparently, the custom of those keeping accounts on a “receipts” 
basis is arbitrarily to draw the line so as to include only demand 
credits on the government and on banks. If we are to measure income 
on the basis of receipts of these particular classes of demand credits, 
just how shall we go about it? Is the income of a business concern 
measured solely by the excess of such money receipts over money 
payments? If so, a merchant, in calculating his income, must take no 
cognizance whatever of changes in the value of the stock of goods on 
hand. Current practice, however, says that he must evaluate his 
respective inventories at the beginning and end of the period under 
consideration, and include the difference in his income. When he 
does this, he is going outside the question of money receipts. 

Furthermore, money may be borrowed. Are the proceeds of a loyan 
to be included in money income? Such a method does not agree with 
popular usage. If we include proceeds from loans, we disagree there- 
by with the general practice. If we exclude the proceeds, other 
troubles arise. This may be illustrated by the following example. 
A large business concern has been incorporated, and the stock is 
practically all owned by one man. In order to avoid taxation on his 
individual income, he sees that the corporation does not declare divi- 
dends. However, the corporation has conducted a successful enter- 
prise. Assets have increased rapidly in value, and the price of the 
stock has therefore been greatly increased. As a result, the owner 
of the corporation has borrowed from the bank, on the security of 
part of his stock, funds upon which to live. He has lived well in this 
manner for a number of years. Are we to say that he has, during this 
entire period, had no money income? 


It may be said that this is an unusual example. There are, however, 
thousands and perhaps millions of persons in the United States living 
in much the same way. In some sections, most of the farmers borrow 
from the banks or from land owners on the security of anticipated 
proceeds of crops not yet harvested. Timber owners borrow on the 
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strength of the value of growing timber. Popular usage would be 
inclined to credit such persons with having income before the sales 
take place. 

In order to escape entanglements arising from the measurement of 
income on a “receipts” basis, many economists and accountants and 
not a few business concerns have chosen to use the “accrual” basis 
of calculating incomes. This system of accounting is more compli- 
cated than that based upon money receipts only, but its advocates 
believe that “the longest way round is the shortest way home,” and that 
the whole problem of measuring income is greatly clarified by follow- 
ing this method. An accountant, by using the accrual basis, credits, 
for example, a salaried worker with the salary earned during the 
income period chosen, even though payment is not made until later. 
Similarly, the interest due on bonds is credited as it accrues, not when 
it is paid. Such credits are taken into account, for example, in cal- 
culating the net income of a corporation for a given quarter of a year. 
Similarly, the accounts are debited with one quarter of the taxes to be 
paid for the year, even though the taxes may be payable annually. 

The effect of using the “accrual” method is to change a graphic 
record of income from a disjointed series, having very high peaks 
and reaching zero in other places, to a relatively smooth curve. 
Since smooth curves are more susceptible of statistical treatment 
than irregular curves, the statistician, for this reason if for no other, 
is likely to be attracted to the “accrual” method. 

There seems to be little doubt that the “accrual” method relates book 
income more closely to the scale of living and hence to psychic income, 
than does the “receipts” method. It is true that people generally 
spend more freely when money is coming in than at other times, and 
the variations of expenditures are not at all in proportion to the 
variations in receipts. A Dakota wheat farmer, for example, may sell 
his entire crop in October, and receive no other money payments 
during the year. This does not mean that he does not live approxi- 
mately as well in June as in October or November. One of the princi- 
pal uses of income studies is to make comparisons of the welfare of 
different families or of different groups of the population. Since the 
statistician has not learned to measure psychic income for such com- 
parisons, he is driven to the use of book income, and for this purpose, 
the accrued book income seems to be the best measure. 

In actual comparisons between families, it is necessary to compare 
the book income to the relative needs for consumption goods of families 
of different compositions. In order to measure the relative require- 
ments of families, the ammain scale was worked out by Edgar Syden- 
stricker and the present writer in connection with their studies of 
the income of families in the South Carolina cotton mills. An ammain 
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is defined as a gross demand for articles of consumption having 4 
total money value equal to that demanded by the average male in 
given class at the time when his total rquirements for expense of main- 
tenance reach a maximum. By calculating the number of ammains 
in the respective families and the book incomes of these families, 
experience has shown that it is possible to secure a satisfactory rating 
of the different families on the basis of their economic welfare. 
Changes in Property Values Affect Income 

As was pointed out in connection with the merchant’s income, 
current practice adjures a man to give consideration to changes in th 
value of his property. The “accrual” method of calculating income 
appears also to lead naturally to a consideration of property value. 
It seems, in fact, that these who advocate the exclusion of property 
values from consideration will find that they are going contrary to 
the practice of accountants, no matter whether the books are kept 
according to the “receipts” or the “accruals” method. To exclude 
changes in property values from income leads one, in fact, into a 
serious dilemma. It may be illustrated by the following examples: 

Let us suppose that a company bought a mine at the beginning of 
the year for $100,000, took out during the year all the minerals 
therein at a cost of $200,000, and sold $350,000 worth of mineral 
products. If we exclude from consideration changes in the value of 
the property, we must say that the net income was $350,000 minus 
$200,000, or $150,000. On the other hand, if we take into consider- 
ation the fact that the mine is now exhausted and worthless, we must 
charge against sales another $100,000, leaving only $50,000 for net 
income. 

if we assume that changes in property values do not enter into net 
income and that the net income from the mine was $150,000, we must 
likewise conclude that a merchant must not consider the depletion of 
his stock in calculating his net income for the year. If we pursue 
the same line of reasoning, it necessarily follows that a merchant who 
starts out with a heavy inventory, sells off all of his goods at their 
inventory valuation, and lives on the proceeds, is deriving a satisfactory 
income during the period. Clearly, such a view is wholly at variance 
with the generally accepted concept of income. By carrying the same 
reasoning a little further, we are led to conclude that the man who 
buys a share of stock in a corporation for $80 and sells it for $90 
has a net income of $90. 

So far as is known, none of the advocates of excluding changes in 
property value from net income have been willing to see the matter 
through to this logical conclusion. To admit that the net income 


*For the derivation of the ammain scale, see United States Public Health Reports, 
November 26, 1920. 
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from the mine mentioned in the above example was only $50,000 is 
equivalent to endorsing the policy of setting up depreciation accounts ; 
‘n other words, of recognizing changes, during the income period, in 
the value of the property on hand. Furthermore, depreciation 
accounts are calculated by the accrual method. Hence, allowance 
for depreciation also implies endorsement of the accrual method of 
accounting. 

It may be contended, however, that, while it is necessary to take 
note of and to allow for a reduction in inventory when there is a 
diminution in the physical stock of goods on hand, and, similarly, to 
add the cost of new goods purchased to the value of the stock on hand 
before they were bought, there is no reason whatever for taking 
cognizance of changes in property values arising from fluctuations in 
the unit prices and not in the quantity on hand. 

The weakness in this argument is that it ignores the fact that, from 
the business man’s standpoint, the importance of a change in value is 
equally great whether it is caused by a change in quantity or a change 
inprice. Many a merchant knows from painful experience that chang- 
ing fashions render certain items in his stock nearly worthless, even 
though the articles in question are physically in perfect condition. <A 
realization of this fact has led to the widespread practice of valuing 
stocks of goods at “cost or market—whichever is lower.” Such a 
policy ignores the obvious fact that inventories frequently appreciate 
as well as depreciate in value. However, even though the rule quoted 
is mathematically unsound, it is probably a wise one for the business 
man to follow—for while books kept in this manner frequently under- 
estimate the amount of his gains, they are very useful in preventing a 
tendency to take too much money out of the business. This fact is 
especially important in the case of corporations, for the stockholders 
are likely to demand the payment in dividends of a larger proportion 
of the net earnings than sound business practice will justify. 

Since, however, the function of the economist who seeks to measure 
the income or wealth of the nation is to reveal the truth rather than 
to deceive anyone, he clearly is no more justified in ignoring appreci- 
ation than in overlooking depreciation. Either procedure is wholly 
illogical and cannot be tolerated by a statistician desiring to make a 
scientific estimate of income. 

Many authorities on accounting make it a practice to value on the 
basis just specified raw materials, finished products, or stocks of 
merchandise on hand at the beginning or at the close of the year and, 
in addition, they set up depreciation accounts to cover physical de- 
terioration and even obsolescence in fixed property. They refuse, 
however, to give any recognition in their accounts to appreciation in 
the value of the physical plant. That such appreciation is common— 
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especially in s forests, water-power, land, and franchises— 
probably no on jen ‘he accountant who opposes the inclusion 
of such gains in tl ntory bases his stand not only on the ground; 
of business cons« : viously discussed, but also on the unde. 
niable fact that it vy diff t to measure such appreciation with 
any close appré ( 

The last-ment Lrg it has weight for the statistician only 
when there is rea that the error in the measurement js 
at least as larg the change in value supposed to have occurred, 
When the valu ire obviously larger than the errors in their 
measurement. inder policy to estimate them as accv- 
rately aS poss : one’s eyes to the facts. 

P \ ry in Computing Income 

From what ha t been stated it appears that we are forced to 
the position t irate way to compute annual incon 
is to find the « luc of the property owned at the end of 
the year plus tl rawals during the year, over the value of the 
property at tl the year plus the investment during the 
year. Furthe: I neome is measured in terms of money 
value, the valua the property at the beginning and at the end 
of the year she h cas be as close to its market worth as 
possible. 

There seems, t! o be no question at all about the ideal to be 
sought. To define t leal is, however, far easier than to attain the 
desired good. | y, there are all too many cases in which it 
is extremely diffi to make even an approximate estimate of the 
market value of the property of a concern. For example, in the case 
of the buildings and machinery owned, there is no ready market. A 
railway might not be able to sell a mile of roadbed or a station for a 
hundredth part of the cost of construction. It might be wholly in- 
possible to find a buyer for an entire manufacturing enterprise or 
railway system who would be willing to pay any reasonable figure. In 
such instances, a possible course is to estimate the cost of reproduction 


under existing conditions, and then to deduct therefrom an allowance 
for the fact that the buildings and machines are not as good as nev. 


This procedure may be fairly satisfactory when conditions are stable, 
I y 

but becomes difficult when industrial conditions are changing, makin 

ging, 
parts of the plant more or less obsolete and giving added value to 
other parts, as, fo. ince, the land upon which the factories stand. 
At best, this plan is a makeshift, for it assumes that the value of 

| 

property is closely related to its cost—an assumption which is often 


far from the t: 


Present value is always based not upon past history but upon 
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anticipations of future conditions. In some cases, there is no sound 
basis for such forecasting. This point may be illustrated by what 
actually occurred in the case of a Colorado gold mine. Three partners 
sunk a shaft and in a few months took out $100,000 worth of gold with 
relatively slight expense. They felt sure that the mine was even 
richer at lower levels. They expended the whole $100,000 in sinking 
the shaft deeper, but discovered no more gold. When the shaft was 
being driven down, manifestly no dependable basis existed for giving 
a correct value to the mine. 

Because of such uncertainties as those just mentioned, corporation 
accounts, even though kept by high-grade accountants who do their 
best to tell the truth, are likely to give results that are wholly illusory 
from the standpoint of the individual owners of the corporation. Take, 
for example, some of the corporations that flourished during the war. 
In one instance, the corporate accounts during the war period showed 
amounts carried to surplus distinctly larger than the par value of the 
stock, and yet it was not long until the stock could be purchased well 
below par. The reason presumably was that much of the plant had 
been adapted to war needs, and hence, when converted to peace uses, 
would not yield a revenue sufficient to give the anticipated value to the 
stock, 

Since it is impossible to compute correctly the income of a corpo- 
ration without first obtaining an accurate record of the value of the 
property that it owns, and since there are so many obstacles in the 
way of arriving at even a reasonable approximation to the value of 
the physical property of a business enterprise, it is wholly natural 
that search should be made for some way of getting round the obstacles 
which hinder the accurate computation of the incomes of the owners. 
Fortunately, in the case of enterprises owned by the larger corpo- 
rations, there exists a convenient method of overcoming the difficulties 
and arriving at the desired results. 

At the present time, most of the business in such fields as mining, 
transportation, and manufacturing is in the hands of corporations. 
The ownership of these corporations, in turn, rests in the hands of the 
stockholders and bondholders and their securities have, as a rule, a 
ready market. The opinion of the world as to what the physical 
property of each corporation is worth is reflected in the trend of the 
total value of its securities. Ownership in the lands, buildings, and 
machinery held by the corporation is shifted not by selling directly 
units of these items, but rather by marketing the bonds or stock certifi- 
cates. The only really feasible way, therefore, of arriving at the 
market worth of the corporation is by finding the total current value 
of the securities of the corporation. 

The obvious way of calculating the total value of the common stock 
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of a corporation is to tiply the number of shares outstanding by the 
current market pri ocedure has frequently been roundly con 
demned on the 
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This is because 
in dividends before it was paid out, and they still own the same money 
after the dividends are paid. Hence, the dividend payment has made 
them neither richer nor poo 


Other things being equal, it an increase in net earnings, rather 
than the payment of dividends, that increases the value of a stock. 
In general, then, the income of the stockholders grows with net earn- 
ings, even though no dividends are paid. It is true, however, that 
of stocks with equal net earnings, those sell higher that are paying 
dividends regularly, the main reason probably being that dividend 
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“ments are considered better evidence than book accounts that th 

jorted net earnings really exist. 

If the payment of cash dividends does not affect the real income of th 
stockholders, the same may be said just as emphatically of the issuance 
of stock dividends. The stock of a carnaratian moxst-- 
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year by subtracting the value of the property at the beginning of the 
year as measured in current dollars from the value at the end of the 
year, also in current dollars, and then dividing the difference by the 
average price index for the year. Such a procedure is, however, 
wholly indefensible, as is illustrated by the following example: 

Let us suppose that a man bought a share of stock on January 1 
for $60 and sold it on December 31 for $90, but let us suppose, 
further, that the general price index stood at 1.00 on January 1 
and 2.00 on December 31, the average for the year being 1.50. Were 
we to subtract $60 from $90 and divide by the index number, our 
figures would show that the stockholder had gained during the year. 
As a matter of fact, he did nothing of the kind, for he could get for the 
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of a corporation is to tiply the number of shares outstanding by the 
current market pri [his procedure has frequently been roundly con- 
demned on the ground that if all the shares were thrown on the market 
at any given date, tl yuld sell for a mere fraction of the current 
price prevailing for tl w units actually sold. It is, of course obyi- 
ously true that the e1 e supply of an article cannot be thrown on thy 
market for forced sale without greatly lowering the price. It js 
equally true that the whole supply cannot be bought at a forced pur- 
chase without tremend nhancing the price. As a matter of fact, 
all of this talk about forced sale or forced purchase is beside the 
point. Inventory valuations ar made solely for accounting purposes 
and, only in rare insta s, are intended to represent either the money 
that could be realized at forced sales or that the owner would have to 
pay for the articles bought them at a forced purchase. Inven 
tory valuations, il tly made, serve satisfactorily the purposes 
for which they are intended. This does not mean that they are useful 
to cover entirely different concepts. 

Once the invento are correctly evaluated, the other steps in 
calculating that part of the incomes of individuals arising from their 
ownership of a corporation offer less difficulty. If, to the value of 
all their securities at t beginning of the year, we add the amount of 
new money invested during the year, and subtract the sum of these 


two items from the total of the dividend and interest payments 

made during the year plus the value of all the securities at the end 

of the year, the remainder tells us the total income derived from the 

given corporation by all the security holders of the corporation. 
f 


In calculating the income of security holders from their corporate 


holdings, a number of problems have arisen which it is worth while to 
mention. These chiefly center about dividends, especially stock divi- 
dends. A little consideration will make it clear that the payment of 
dividends does not necessarily affect the income of the stockholder 
who receives the dividends. An examination of the daily record of the 
stock market will show that when the stock is quoted ex-dividend, its 
price tends to fall by somewhere near the amount of the dividend. 


This is because the stockholders owned the money that was to be paid 
in dividends before it was paid out, and they still own the same money 
after the dividends are paid. Hence, the dividend payment has made 
them neither richer nor poorer. 


Other things being equal, it is an increase in net earnings, rather 
than the payment of dividends, that increases the value of a stock. 
In general, then, the income of the stockholders grows with net earn- 
ings, even though no dividends are paid. It is true, however, that 


of stocks with equal net earnings, those sell higher that are paying 


dividends regularly, the main reason probably being that dividend 
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-vments are considered better evidence than book accounts that th 

jorted net earnings really exist. 

If the payment of cash dividends does not affect the real income of thy 
stockholders, the same may be said just as emphatically of the issuance 
stock dividends. The stock of a corporation mx rely represents 
claims to the property of the corporation. If an individual owns 
1-1000 of the stock of a corporation, he owns 1-1000 part of its 
property, and the value of his holdings is not affected materially by 
he fact that his claim is evidenced by one piece of paper, or by on 
uundred pieces of paper, or that this claim is called one share, or one 
thousand shares. To regard stock dividends as individual income is, 
then. to do violence to all the facts of the case. 

The statistician who attempts to compute the income of any sec 
tion of the population by the formula set forth on an earlier pag: 
will at once find his problem complicated by the fact that the pur 
chasing power of money has been changing from year to year. True, 
in the United States, the dollar has for a long time represented the 
same amount of gold. If gold were the commodity which dominated 
Jl our thoughts, it would seem logical to call a dollar a dollar at all 
times. However, gold forms but a trivial part of our total consump 
tion. Under these circumstances, it is absurd to consider a given 
weight of gold as representing a fixed unit of value. The modern 
standard of value must be more inclusive. The use of index numbers 
now enables us to find how much the dollar will purchase of a large 
group of commodities, and thus to measure fluctuation in income with 
far greater accuracy than was possible before index numbers were 
ivailable. Income can now be measured in terms of commodities in 
general, and not merely in dollars of changeable purchasing power. 
In computing income, what, then, is the correct method of making the 
necessary adjustments for taking into account the movements in the 
price level that have occurred during the income period ? 

The novice is likely to attempt to find the inventory gain during the 
year by subtracting the value of the property at the beginning of the 
year as measured in current dollars from the value at the end of the 
year, also in current dollars, and then dividing the difference by the 
average price index for the year. Such a procedure is, however, 
wholly indefensible, as is illustrated by the following example: 

Let us suppose that a man bought a share of stock on January 1 
for $60 and sold it on December 31 for $90, but let us suppose, 
further, that the general price index stood at 1.00 on January 1 
and 2.00 on December 31, the average for the year being 1.50. Were 
we to subtract $60 from $90 and divide by the index number, our 
figures would show that the stockholder had gained during the year. 
As a matter of fact, he did nothing of the kind, for he could get for the 
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$90 which he received for his stock on December 31 much less jp 
terms of commodities than he could have obtained for the $60 whic} 
he possessed on January | The correct method of solving the prob 
lem is to divide the $60 which the stock was worth on January 1 by 
the index 1.00 and the $90.00 which it was worth on December 3] }y 
the index 2.00. This shows us that, in dollars having purchasing 
power equal to that of January 1, the stock was worth $60 on January 
1 and $45 on December 31. The owner therefore lost $15 in terns 
of January 1 valu Should one desire to convert his loss into dollays 
having the average value which they had during the year, it would 
necessary to multiply the $15 by 1.50, the average price index fo; 
the year, giving a net loss in current dollars of $22.50. In practica 
computations covering recent years, especially those dealing with tl 
period from 1915 to 1921, it is imperative that this process be gon 
through if the results are to have any significance whatsoever. 


Imputing Income to Services 


Another question arises which has aroused considerable comment 
among economists. In calculating income, shall an allowance be mac 
for the value of services received from consumption goods in the hand: 
of the consumers? ‘There are strong reasons for excluding from the 
income total any such imputed items: 

1. It may be said that there is no more reason for including the 
value of services of an automobile, a house, or a diamond necklace, that 
there is for inserting in the estimate a figure for sunshine, fresh air 
mountain scenery, or other gratifications received from free goods. 

2. Even if the first objection be overruled, the fact still remain: 
that it is wholly impossible to evaluate correctly the services of suc! 
consumption goods. Some of the more valuable ones, as, for exampl 
houses, are frequently rented, and hence it is possible to establis! 
with some degree of accuracy the value of their annual services; bu’ 
automobiles, books, wearing apparel, and the like are not hired on the 
same basis as that on which they are used by the owners, and hence, 
there is no satisfactory way of calculating the value of their services 
The best that can be done in such cases is to allow interest on th 
supposed market value of the commodities in question. To do this 
involves the assumption of an interest rate and also deductiot 
from the purchase price of the articles of a depreciation allowance 
Depreciation rates are in practice hard to apply. There are man 
kinds of interest rates, and each varies from year to year. Any figur 
then, that is arrived at by this method, must be distinctly arbitrary 
and assuredly no two statisticians would come to the same conclusions 


Over and against such reasons for excluding the imputed incom 
from consumption goods on hand must be placed the fact that if suc} 
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‘ncome is not included, it becomes extremely difficult to make a valid 
comparison of the incomes of the different families in an economic 
group. Mr. Jones, for example, possesses $10,000. He invests this 
sum in bonds from which he receives interest of $500 annually. He 
rents a house for $500, payment for which takes exactly the interest 
from his bonds. Mr. Smith, on the other hand, also has $10,000. He 
uses this money to buy a house and lives in it. The house happens 
to be practically identical with the one in which Mr. Jones lives. 
Can we legitimately say that Mr. Jones’ income from his property is 
$500 per annum, while Mr. Smith’s property income is nothing at all? 
This conclusion seems wholly illogical. For comparisons of this sort, 
therefore, it appears to be imperative to include in the income of Mr. 
Smith the imputed value of the services of his house. Similar logic 
compels the inclusion of the value of the services of the other consump- 
tion goods in his possession, even though it is impossible to estimate 
with any high degree of accuracy just how much these services are 
worth. In many cases, therefore, the inclusion of imputed income 
irising from the services of consumption goods is likely to lessen rather 
than to increase any errors in comparisons between different classes. 
Another question in connection with the computation of the people’s 
income is whether or not the figures shall include an estimate of the 
value to be placed upon the services of housewives. There can be no 
gainsaying the fact that the housewife’s service has tremendous utility, 
and that the work done by the housewife is a substitute for services 
which would cost a large amount of money if hired. On the face of 
it, therefore, there seems to be no logical reason for excluding an 
estimate of this sort from the total income of the United States. If 
it is excluded, the inevitable result is that a certain amount of error is 
introduced into comparisons of income at widely separated dates. 
Such errors arise, for example, from the fact that during the last 
century or two many of the processes formerly performed in the home 
have been transferred to the factory, so that a larger proportion of 
women than before are now employed in the factory. By the usual 
method of income computation, this fact would produce an apparent 
rise in the income of the nation, even if production remained constant. 
There is no doubt, then, that consistency demands the inclusion of a 
valuation of such services, but there are certain difficulties in the way 
of making the necessary calculations. It is hard to say what rate 
per hour should be allowed for the services of a housewife. In most 
instances, she exercises more forethought and greater care than would 
be used by an employee of the type usually hired to do housework. 
Apparently, therefore, she should be paid a materially higher rate. 
How much higher ought this to be? On the other hand, there are 
many wives who, though staying at home part of the time, do but little 
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housework. i] of these are there? What wage allowa; 
hould be give Upon the answers to these questions probabj; 
few economists 

Furthermore, logical standpoint, we are not going 
nough when national income the value of the hoys. 
wife’s services. ‘J and the daughters in the family also per} 9 
form many d bout the home. The man of the house is usual) 
called upon rs of various kinds, to tend the furnace, +)| 9 
look after the gs ind lawn, and to perform other duties of +} 
sort. Such servi e worth money. 

There is no re n for excluding the value of services performed] 
for oneself. T] sewife certainly works as much for her own benef 
as for that of ar ther member of the family. When a man black} J 
his own shoes, aying the bootblack. Shall we make as} J 
allowance for ¢ ervice that he performs for himself which } 
could hire son to do Manifestly, the measurement of this type 
of income is y associated with an extremely wide margin o/ 
error. Its ex on from the total can, however, only be justified o 
the ground tha mpossible to bring the errors within reasonab! 
bounds. 


Thus far, o ssion has dealt with the measurement of inco1 
but not of w Est tes of the wealth of the nation have beer 
made by the ¢ Bureau for many decades. It has been generally 
assumed that i ea to measure wealth than it is to measur 
income. This assum} nis the reverse of the truth. Before measur- 
ing wealth, it is, of course, necessary to know what it is that we desi 
to measure. It was pointed out on an earlier page that real income— 
the ultimate goa nsists of gratifications received by individuals 
Similarly, we can s that real wealth consists of an aggregate oj 
utilities. Utility, in turn, may be defined as the present worth of al! 
anticipated gratifications to be derived from the wealth in question. 


One does not need to be told that many anticipated gratifications wil 
never material 


Veasuring Wealth 


lo discount these anticipated gratifications, oni 


must assume a rate, and what rate of interest shall one use? When on 
applies a doubtfu te of interest to a set of anticipated gratifications, 
which may or ot be received, it goes without saying that th 
product cannot be accurately measured. 

Despite this impossibility of exact measurement, it is still true that 
the volume of ty at hand is of tremendous significance from thi 
standpoint of na il welfare. It is clear, however, that it is just as 
important for th ition to have an adequate supply of free goods as 
an abundance of economic goods. It is easy to fall into the error of 
assuming that an increase in the supply of economic wealth necessarily 
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means an increase in general welfare. In a country like the United 
States, however, an increase in the supply of scarce or economic goods 
has been accompanied by a great diminution in the supply of free 
goods. Forest and hunting grounds have given way to farms and city 
lots. By what extent do the losses offset the gains? This is a 
question which no one can answer. 


Correcting Wealth Totals for Price Level Changes 

In measuring wealth, one must distinguish, also, between the national 
wealth and the aggregate wealth owned by individuals. In the case 
of a country in which there is a marked movement toward social owner 
ship, such as has occurred in Russia during the last decade, changes 
in the total value of private wealth are no criterion of changes in the 
wealth used for the people of the nation. Had no property been 
destroyed, there would still have been a great diminution in the total 
of individual wealth, but this loss might have been equalled by an in- 
crease in public wealth. It would be hard, however, to estimate the 
value of the latter, for much public wealth is of such a nature that it is 
impossible to value it with any degree of accuracy. How much are 
the national forests worth? What value shall be placed upon the 
municipal and national parks? How much do the government build- 
ings of the nation, state, counties, and municipalities count in the 
wealth of the nation? These are questions which the statistician will 
find extremely difficult to answer in terms of dependable figures. 

The measurement of the total value of the individual wealth of a 
nation is somewhat less difficult, but, even in this case, the problem is 
by no means simple. The only way to measure the value of such 
wealth is to compare it with money. But in recent years we have had 
marked variations in the value of money units. The dollar would buy 
only half as much of most commodities in 1920 as in 1915, but such a 
change was infinitesimal as compared to the decline in the value of the 
ruble. In the case of income, it was decided that the best method of 
correcting for changes in the value of money was to divide the nominal 
income figure by an index of the price of consumption goods for the 
same period. The same line of reasoning would presumably lead to 
the conclusion that the right way to convert the value of wealth to 
terms of constant dollars would be to divide the nominal values at the 
various dates by indices representing the average prices of wealth at 
the same dates. How can such index numbers be computed? What 
means will the statistician use to arrive at an index series which will 
correctly record changes in the value of land, buildings, machinery, 
works of art, furniture, apparel, etc.? Data from which to con- 
struct such an index series are conspicuous by their absence. Under 
such circumstances, apparently the best that can be done is to compare 
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the value of wealth in terms of money with an index of the price of 
consumption goods or some other index of purchasing power, and to 
say that at one date the wealth of a given group of people would buy 
a certain amount of consumption goods, and that at another date th 
change in the volume of the same kind of consumption goods that could 
be bought amounted to a certain percentage. 

It would be possible to construct for a given individual a special 
index number covering the principal types of goods that he consumes. 
In this way, a reasonable enough comparison might be made. It is, 
however, not wholly logical to apply a general index of the prices of 
consumption goods to all the individuals of a region or of the nation as 
a whole, for one can scarcely conceive of all individuals desiring to con- 
vert their wealth at a given date into a list of consumption goods 
representing an average for everyone. Furthermore, it is obvious that 
even should they desire so to do, their desires could not be carried 
out, for there are not enough consumption goods in existence to cover 
the value of all their wealth. Of course, this would be equally true of 
any other list of commodities which might be used as a basis of com- 
parison with wealth. Clearly, then, in talking of the wealth of a nation, 
in terms of money, one must needs be referring merely to the sum of 
the wealths of the individuals in the nation and not to the wealth of 
the nation considered as a unit. 

The aggregate of the wealths of individuals might be adjusted for 
changes in the price level by dividing by any type of index number, 
but, whatever type is used, it merely means that property is being 
measured in terms of the commodities the prices of which are used in 
constructing the index number. Since everyone uses consumption 
goods, and since these are the only articles purchased or consumed by 
all, an index number representing the average prices of these articles 
seems, then, to furnish as satisfactory a measuring stick as it is feasible 
to construct from data now available. 


Wealth Value Does Not Measure Physical Wealth 


We usually think of wealth as a more stable quantity than income, 
but when we deal with the wealth of individuals measured in terms of 
money value, we find that the striking thing about it is its change- 
ableness, rather than its stability. The value of property in the 
market is determined by the interaction of the subjective values of 
numerous prospective buyers and prospective sellers. Each of these 
persons determines his subjective value by a guess as to what the 
anticipated services of the given articles will be worth at the time when 
rendered, and discounts these guesses by some interest rate to arrive 
at their present worth to him. The guesses of the individual cannot 
be based upon anything in the way of definite knowledge. The interest 
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rate chosen is likely to be extremely arbitrary. The computations will 
in most cases consist of merely the roughest kind of mental approxi- 
mations. From day to day, expectations as to what is going to 
happen in the future will change; interest rates will shift; and there- 
fore subjective values of prospective buyers and sellers will vary. 
Under such circumstances, market values change, also. A wave of 
optimism adds tremendously to the national wealth as measured in 
terms of dollars. When pessimism succeeds optimism, the wealth 
suddenly shrinks. There is no way of measuring wealth in terms of 
dollars which can avoid these difficulties. 

In the measurement of certain kinds of wealth, as, for example, 
stocks and bonds, the statistician can at least obtain quotations from 
the market at the given date. The point is sometimes raised that these 
quotations do not have much significance because all of the securities 
could not be sold at once without depressing the price. It is just as 
important to point out that all the securities could not be bought at 
once without increasing the price. There seems to be no valid objec- 
tion to evaluating wealth by multiplying the number of units by the 
going market value per unit. This is a customary method which is 
well understood and deceives no one. 

But much of the property of the nation is not owned by corpo- 
rations and, unfortunately, most kinds of property are not so readily 
marketable, or so well standardized, as stocks and bonds. It is 
frequently stated that no two pieces of real estate are alike, and real 
estate constitutes the largest item in the wealth of the country. There 
is no fixed market price for factories, for goods in the hands of the 
consumers, and for a multiplicity of other things. Under such cir- 
cumstances, any attempt to measure the sum of the valuations of the 
wealth of individuals is fraught with difficulties and is bound to produce 
estimates having high margins of error. There has never been a census 
taken in which individuals have been asked for estimates of the wealth 
which they owned. All computations have been indirect and based 
upon data of dubious value. 

The statistician may be tempted to discard the idea of measuring 
individual wealth in terms of dollars and be led to substitute indices 
of physical wealth. In some fields, he may, through such indices, 
gain a fair idea of the rate of accumulation by the nation. He can 
find out how much horsepower has been developed; he can ascertain 
growth in the number of miles of surfaced roads; he can measure 
increases in the number of cattle and other live stock. Thus far it 
appears smooth sailing. But how will the statistician go about it to 
measure the increase in the supply of agricultural land in the country? 
Acreage is a very poor guide, for the quality has changed. How will 
he measure the growth in the volume of buildings? The sky scraper 
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cannot be ranked with a log cabin. What will he do about shipping: 
The modern steel steamer cannot be compared ton for ton with an 
old-time sailing vessel. What is he going to do about the depletion of 
our wheat lands, our coal mines, and our forests? The would-be 
measurer of wealth is thus forced to steer between Scylla and Charyb 
dis. If he chooses to measure wealth in physical terms, the errors 
in his units are so great that he can have but a minor degree of conf- 
dence in totals derived from them. If he attempts to measure only 
the private wealth of the nation in terms of dollars, he can probab); 
come somewhat closer to the truth, but he must continually warn the 
user of his figures that they represent at best fluctuating psychological 
concepts in the minds of the inhabitants of the nation; that their ups 
and downs do not measure changes in real welfare, that only their 
trends and not their cyclical movements can be taken to indicate shifts 
in the volume of physical wealth in the hands of individuals. Despite 
all these obstacles, statisticians have attempted for. generations to 
measure wealth and there is no doubt that they will continue to make 
the attempt. There is no reason to condemn such efforts, but there 
is every reason for enlightening the public as to the shortcomings in- 
herent in such figures and the care that is necessary in the utilization 
of data of this sort. 

The difficulties involved in the measurement of income and wealth 
may, then, be summed up as follows: 

1. Psychic income and utility are the concepts having the greatest 
significance, but neither is susceptible of measuremenet. 

2. For most purposes, net income is of much greater significance 
than gross income. 

3. The measurement of income by the “accrual” method is much 
more logical than the attempt to measure it by means of receipts and 
money payments. 

4. It is impossible to obtain any logical measure of income without 
taking into consideration changes in the value of wealth between the 
beginning and end of the income period, and also fluctuations in th 
value of money. 

5. Corporate accounts cannot be depended upon to give correct 
measures of the individual income of the people of the United States, 
because of the errors appearing in the surplus account. 

6. It is impossible to measure wealth with the same degree of 
accuracy attainable in the measurement of income. 

7. It is easier to obtain a statistical total of individual wealth in 
terms of money value than of physical wealth, but individual wealth 
is psychological in its nature and fluctuates violently in amount when 
waves of optimism or pessimism sweep over the nation. 


Flushing, New York. I, 
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COMMUNICATION 


What the College Economics Department Can Learn from 
Industry 


In the Amertcan Economic Review, December, 1922, and June, 1923, 
there appeared a discussion of the methods employed in teaching the 
elementary course in economics, which represents a serious problem. We 
are not getting the results that are normally expected in college education. 
Who or what is to blame: the teacher, the student, or the method? 

We cannot hope for any great or sudden changes in the character of 
either teachers or students. Some colleges may by a selective process 
secure somewhat superior students. Financial rewards may draw and 
hold superior teachers. But these measures largely draw ability away 
from other colleges, and the problem in its nation-wide scope is not 
solved. Some teachers are able to make students work harder than usual 
by inspiring them with interest in the subject or with fear of the exam- 
ination. But this merely takes time away from other subjects. We 
must take teachers and students as we find them. As the standard of 
living rises, we must expect to have larger student bodies, probably con- 
taining more intellectual skimmed milk and less of cream. The ability of 
our teachers will vary with gradual changes in teachers’ salaries and in the 
methods of their preparation. For any great and quick improvement we 
nust look to changes in the organization and equipment of teaching. 

The changes commonly suggested include smaller classes, abolishing the 
lecture system, and making a new approach to the subject that will better 
harmonize with the student's previous experience and felt needs. But 
does it often occur to us to look to industry itself for a hint? Possibly 
yes, but immediately we turn away again—for industry means mechan- 
ization, standardization, and education must avoid these as it would the 
plague. 

But lay aside for a moment this prejudice and take another look at 
industry. When an industrial concern borrows new capital funds in order 
to improve its productive capacity, it does not necessarily spend all those 
funds upon new buildings and machines. Much is spent in paying en- 
gineers to make plans, to find out what machines to buy and how the new 
buildings should be arranged. Many large enterprises spend money upon 
testing new processes and other forms of research, and in the strict eco- 
nomic sense this money is a new capital investment. Capital investment 
is not represented entirely by new physical equipment, but also by the 
possession and knowledge of new processes and by new forms of human 
organization. Let us apply this phase of the capitalistic principle to the 
teaching of economics. 

What we need is research. Not research in economics, but research 
into the methods of teaching economics. In what other branch of human 
enterprise do we encourage each worker to do his task in his own in- 
dividual way without the benefit of organized, collective experience? We 
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have always thought of teaching and research as two distinct fields, suitable 
to contrasting types of personality 

1. Standardized tests At one college at least it is the custom for 
the instructors in the large course in elementary economics to take turns 
at making out the questions for the daily written quizzes. Since there are 
many sections, about 400 questions have to be prepared each semester 
Some of these questions turn out to be excellent tests of essential knowledge; 
some turn out to be confusing and seem to the student to have no relation 
to reality. Afterwards, these written questions are simply thrown away, 
and next year made out all over again by some of the same and some 
different instructors. What a valuable mine of information would be 
available if a record were kept of all such test questions with the per 
centage of correct answers to each, and the number and nature of com 
plaints received from students and instructors! It would be possible to 
construct a set of graded and standardized tests for knowledge of eco- 
nomics. So many questions are prepared covering the same ground that 
it would be quite possil le to have many different sets of the same degree 
of difficulty, thus reducing the danger of coaching. 

When we develop standarized tests, we shall have an absolute measure 


of achievement in economics, independent of the personal equation of in 
structors and of the changing attitudes and standards which pervade 
students and faculty alike. Then only we shall be able to compare the 
work of any class with that of another class in a different college at a 


different time. In this respect the grade schools are a long way ahead of 
the colleges. 

2. Scientifically pr red textbooks. The standardizing of tests is, 
however, only one and a small part of the research that could and should 
be undertaken. The course could be analyzed into definite units of in 
formation and of theoretic principl: One of the reasons for the wide use 
of Professor Ely’s text is its convenient subdivision into short paragraphs, 
each presenting a concisely labeled and more or less complete idea. Un 
fortunate indeed is the teacher or student who must rely on this conspicuous 
and ready-made organization, and who cannot follow the smooth, deep, 
and unbroken flow of thought of a Taussig or a Marshall. But the remedy 
is not to be found in a highbrow contempt for all devices used by high 
school pedagogy or business sales talk, but rather in using those devices to- 
gether with a more scientifically organized subject-matter. 

In Professor Ely’s book the various paragraphs are very unequal in 
difficulty and in importance. The student of Ely has his way well marked 
by guide posts, but he runs now lightly over easy ground, and then without 
warning comes a hidden quagmire of exceedingly complex reasoning such 
as the paragraph on “rent under actual conditions,’ which he vainly tries 
to navigate with the same mental adjustments as he used in the previous 
paragraphs. Such a paragraph requires much fuller explanation. On 
the other hand, some paragraphs could well be omitted altogether. Such 
a book could be revised by getting students to mark what seem to them ob 


scure passages, meaningless passages, needless repetitions, illustrations that 
take hold on their minds and those that do not. 
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3. Another field of preparatory research is in the selection and stan- 
dardization of illustrations and practical problems. Nowadays it is com- 
mon for each instructor to make his own. He spends some ‘time making 
them, and more time putting them on a blackboard, only to be erased and 
then rewritten, for some other class. Harvard is performing a valuable 
service in collecting actual cases of business situations and problems that 
can be used in teaching, instead of improvised hypothetical cases. The 
Columbia department of economics also has been collecting such material, 
and probably several other institutions are doing the same. This work 
means that some faculty members must be relieved temporarily from the 
hand-to-mouth process of actual teaching, and spend the time preparing 
tuols for more productive teaching in the future. 

t. Last but not least among these needed capital investments is 
equipment for graphic presentation. It is amazing how we retain our 
childish faith in the efficacy of language and arithmetic as tools for the 
transmitting of economic ideas. While I would not have our average col- 
lege student any less proficient in the use of English than he now is, yet 
I believe that there are other important tools of thought and expression 
which ought to be more emphasized, and if necessary even at the expense of 
some time now given to literary training. These tools are particularly 
important in economics. They are statistical methods, maps, the various 
kinds of charts, and even photography. ‘The day is coming when statistics 
and graphics must join the “three R’s.” 

One reason why we do not make better use of graphic methods is that 
our students are not adequately prepared for it and furthermore that their 
traditions are against it. They have accepted mechanical drawing in the 
engineering subjects, algebraic symbols in mathematics and chemistry, 
free-hand drawing in biology, and maps in geography, but they’ still 
imagine that teaching in the social sciences should be wholly literary, 
dramatic, personal. They will try to understand a difficult blackboard 
representation in solid geometry, but if the same sort of diagram is used 
to represent principles of economics they are either bored or amused. I 
have met upperclassmen in college who have been taught to write Latin 
poetry but are absolutely perplexed by the contour lines of a topographic 
map, and to whom a spot map of population density or a shading map 
of per cent of rural population means about as much as a mechanical 
engineer's blue print. ‘This is partly the fault of economists themselves, 
who have used diagrams in their textbooks to illustrate only the most 
abstract portions of the subject, such as demand and supply curves, in- 
stead of using them at the outset to describe concrete things like the forms 
of business organization and the circulation of money. But it is partly a 
fault with the general educational system, which provides its students 
very well with tools for getting literature and history and natural science, 
but not with these other tools so necessary for the social sciences. Happily 
many of our schools of business and research organizations are developing 
graphic methods in these fields. 

Social scientists have not yet worked out a standardized technique and 
set of symbols for graphic representation, as the geographers have for their 
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maps. But this can be don For instance, in making organization charts 
of business or government bodies, it would be possible to have a certain 
relationship, such as administrative subordination of one body to another, 
voluntary codperation between two independent bodies, represented always 
by certain kinds of full or dotted lines. 
There should be a room for graphic equipment and, perhaps in con 
nection with engineering departments, a stereopticon and moving-picturs 
equipment. The graphic roor should have good light, and ample wall 
space for hanging series of charts, economic maps, and pictures, with 


seats arranged so that students could be assigned for periods of study of 


these materials. There should also be tables and drawing equipment for 
the making of charts and maps, and large drawers for filing them. A 
draftsman as well as a stenographer mimeographer should be employed. 
A professor desiring to present some idea graphically should find it 
necessary only to supply the essential facts with a rough sketch and leave 


the rest to the draftsman 
Statistics and other facts that can be standardized should never ly 


given orally in lectures, nor should the instructor ever have to put the 
same outline or diagram on a blackboard more than once. If it is worth 
repeating before another class or after another year, a permanent chart 
or board should be mad: This does not mean that all instruction should 
be mechanized. It merely means that the permanent elements should be 
mechanized and thus leave the instructor's time free for the creation of 
new material and new device 

How are we trying to ive the problem of teaching economics? Thy 
general trend of effort seems to be toward demanding reduction in the siz 
of classes, eliminating t ture system, forming more small discussio 


groups, in some institutions developing a tutorial system where each in 
structor would have intensive personal supervision over a few students. 
These methods all mean an increase in teaching personnel rather than in 
equipment. They are equivalent to increasing the number of hand laborers, 
or the intensity of cultivation. In them there is much promise and they 
should certainly be given thorough trial at a number of institutions. But 
they fall far short of exhausting the possibilities for improvement. 
Whatever may be said of Mr. H. G. Wells, I think no one would accuse 
him of desiring to stifle individuality and freedom of thought. Yet this 
leading champion of intellectual liberty places his hope of mankind's 


salvation (7T'he Salvaging of Civilization, Macmillan, 1921) in the ap 

plication, to the diffusion of social science, of these very methods of large- 
5 

scale educational production. And as higher education reaches down into 


lower and lower economic strata of the population, as it undoubtedly will 
in the future, we shall be obliged more and more to make use of these 
methods rather than the intensive individual cultivation of students which 
is possible for a limited few of our colleges. 


Josepu K. Fotsom. 


Sweet Briar College 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


The Economy of Human Energy. By THomas Nixon Carver. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. xiii, 287. $2.50.) 
Quantity of human energy is the supreme value to Carver. The 
object of this book is to encourage people to think of every economic 
question as one of the economy of human energy or man power. The 
summum bonum is to transfer the maximum amount of solar energy 
into human. ‘Translated into more familiar terms, the ideals to strive 
for are the maximum of population, and to live as well as possible. 
Living as well as possible means not a “life of sloth and idleness,” nor 
one of “gluttony either material or spiritual,” nor of play, but such 
as will show the largest surplus of energy. The good life is that of 
the man “producing to his limit.” But the author does not give any 
proof that this good life is consistent with maximum population, and 
it looks as if the ideal of the best life was, for the time, forgotten, 
in the statement that the maximum quantity of solar energy will be 
transformed into human (the summum bonum attained) when the limit 
of population which the world can support is reached (p. 59). An 
instructive chapter on the possibilities of increased food production 
and the increase attainable through improvements in our food habits 
leads to the assertion that we have no occasion “to be worried about 
the problem of general overpopulation.” There is only one phase of 
the population problem “we neeed to consider for a long time to come,” 
and that is occupational congestion. “It is the real cause of most of 
our social unrest” (p. 62). 

A discussion of the economic value of sturdy virtues and the waste- 
fulness of human vices constitutes one of the most extensive and 
characteristic portions of the book. Rational morality is that which 
economizes human energy to its maximum. Civilization, which may 
be defined as the “art of living together comfortably in large numbers,” 
requires that self-expression give way to self-discipline. Education 
should aim at this self-discipline 


“the power of doing the thing that 
has to be done, instead of the thing one feels like doing.” 

When the author comes to a consideration of organization and 
division of labor as factors in the economy of human energy, the 
emphasis is on the function of the investor. ‘The most needed men 
at the present time and at practically all times in our modern industrial 
system, are wise investors.” The book concludes with a discussion of 
the ideals of distribution, and a vigorous criticism of communistic 
schemes. 


Professor Carver’s clear and emphatic style will give the book a 
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wide appeal. The impression the ordinary reader will get is that the 
modern industrial system is the only practicable one and the personal 
lesson he will deriv: om it is to work hard and to save hard and }y 
scornful of radica [here is no discussion of wastefulness jy 
modern economic life except that due to vice or ignorance. The 
opinion suggested that not much is wrong with the world. The 
trouble is with the weakness and perversity of individuals in it. A 
considerable number of statements are made which appear somewhat 
too sweeping in characte) Is it true that increase of investment funds 


increases the amount of labor employed? (p. 209) Is unemployment 
in England due to a lack of men who know how to employ labor? 
(p. 135) Does competitive production always work well? (p. 174) 
Is there such a thing as a “millionaire or a billionaire who has earned 
his millions,” that is, has produced them? (p. 241) And is it fair to 
announce that “the striker will be classed with the liar, the thief and 


the drunkard” without specifying definitely under what conditions 
this would be fitting To say that it will be “when we develop a 
moral system that will permit a high degree of interdependence” js 
not enough. And lastly, though the reviewer hesitates to enter the 
field of Biblical interpretation, he ventures to express a doubt whether 
Jesus was a “real individualist,” if there ever was one (p. 272), or 
considered it his mission to transform the maximum solar energy into 
human in order to ilize the “statistician’s theory of progress,” 
namely, “that as many people as possible might live and that they 


might live as well as possible” (p. 274). 
G. A. KLEENE. 
Trinity Coilege, Hartford, Conn. 


Economic Science and the Common Welfare. Part I, Prices, Price 
Levels and Trad Part II, Earned and Unearned Incomes. B&y 
Harry GuNNison Brown. (Columbia, Mo.: Missouri Bock 


Company. 1923. Pp. xin, 273. $3.00.) 

This book is significant of the transition now going on in economic 
theory from th: bjective analysis of marginal utility to the ob- 
jective analysis of market prices. Part I is a highly realistic 
description of the price system and gives the beginner the difficult but 
important concept of the general price level and the relation of bank- 
ing, business cycles, prosperity, depressions, monopoly, competition 
and tariffs. But part II takes us back to the subjectivism of 
economic theory of twenty to thirty years ago with its individualism 
and its marginal utilities and disutilities. It should be said, however, 
that in part II, Professor Brown is trying to get away from the 
mysticism of the past and to belittle such subjective concepts as 
impatience, pain, pleasure, etc., but he cannot rid himself of his own 
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debates of fifteen years ago, and hence an otherwise realistic and 
vigorous analysis of the “ultimate determinants of value” is confused 
hy the terminology of psycho-analysis. 

I take it the source of this reversion to subjectivism is failure to 
apprehend that most of the individualistic analysis that requires 
subjective concepts could be presented just as forcibly in objective 
terms of habit, custom, and common law. For example, “timpatience,” 
which he belittles as a cause of interest on capital, is, objectively, 
nothing more or less than the prevailing customs of the community, 
including its laws of property. Professor Brown reduces impatience 
to a minor place and exalts to the major place the “productivity 
of capital”—or rather the “productivity of marginal waiting” by 
eliminating the high rates of “impatience” of primitive peoples and 
pre-capitalistic eras (II, p. 135 passim) and by showing that, in 
modern times, impatience is a purely subjective, individualistic feeling 
which plays small part when the individual is choosing between the 
opportunities actually open to him on the markets. The individual 
mpatience is merely adjusted to the prevailing rates of interest, and 
t is the forces of demand and supply, of present and future goods that 
determine the rate of interest (II, pp. 118ff). 

By climinating “impatience” in these two ways he makes “pro- 
ductivity of capital’ the main determinant of interest, though he 
does not deny a functional relation between productivity and im- 
patience. Had he carried this functional concept throughout its 
historical process, he could scarcely have belittled the part played 
by habits, customs and laws, which keep up the rate of interest. 
Indeed, upon his theory of the major importance of productivty of 
capital (marginal waiting) it could plausibly be held that the pre- 
capitalistic rates of 20 per cent, 40 per cent or 50 per cent interest 
were due to the greater productivity of capital in those remote or 
barbarous ages. If 50 per cent interest is the prevailing rate, then 
only those exceptionally rich resources will be developed whose pro- 
ductivity at prevailing prices yields an income of 50 per cent, such, 
for example, as the sea-faring ventures in which Shylock invested, or 
the richest of the resources of Turkey or the Urals, and it could 
absurdly be said that the “cause” of the high rates of interest was 
the high productivity of capital. As a matter of fact, modern 
capitalistic production has come in through reductions in the current 
rates of interest owing to greater certainty of the future, the 
negotiability of debts, enforcement of contracts, international treaties, 
and other devices of constitutional government and business practice 
which have enlarged the habits of thrift and investment. This merely 
signifies that capital has gone down to lower and lower levels of 
productivity, coinciding with lower and lower levels of the current rates 
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of interest. Professor Brown concedes, as we have said, the 
functional relati of productivity and impatience, but, had }, 
followed his adi i beginning in part I, of objectivity in the shape 
of prices, he would have had the functional relations of four vayj- 
ables of human activity, all of them objective and measurable 
efficiency, scarcity, futurity, and custom—such that a change initiated 
in the dimensior ff any one would produce changes in some or al] 
of the others. 

For he has id se throughout of a scarcity concept of cost in 
place of the old productivity, or efficiency concept, which enables 
him, with admiral fitness to the facts of business, to bring ou 
these functional relations of productivity and scarcity, namely th 
concept of “opportunity cost,” first expounded by Davenport and 
implied in Fetter’s substitution of “choices” for pains, pleasures, and 
impatience. ‘The “cost of production” of a particular commodity, 
with Brown. not positive outgo of pain, effort, man-power, or 
money required to produce it, but is the alternative income on th 
markets which a en outgo will yield and which must be sacrificed, 
owing to scarcity of instruments of production, if the particular 
commodity in question is to be obtained. He shows that this “oppor- 
tunity-cost” of production influences demand no less than supply 
(II, p. 55) and applies it throughout to interest, wages and the rent 
of land. The strength of this concept of negative cost, however, in 
contrast with tl issical and hedonic concepts of positive cost, is 
concealed by the “marginal utility” subjectivism with which it is 
expounded. Were he to have worked it out in objective terms of price, 
as he prepared himself in part I to do, I believe he would have pr 


sented a more convincing method of economic analysis, reflecting 
accurately the practices of business. 

Professor Brown’s most significant use of the concept of oppor- 
tunity cost is in the treatment of rent. It is difficult or at least 


> 


unrealistic, in the Ricardian analysis of rent, to work out a law of 


rent applicable t ban rents, since that analysis is based on tle 
positive costs in agriculture at the margin of cultivation, which some- 
how then must be transferred to urban rents. But the simple state- 


ment (II, p. 77) 


t the marginal cost of production of urban land, 
if it were necessary to increase the supply of that land as the 
alternative to increasing the supply of competing sources of income, 
is so high that “land would have to get tremendously scarce and high 
in value before it would be worth while so to produce it to any 
appreciable extent,” brings the matter of all land values under a 
universal principle of scarcity, instead of Ricardo’s principle of 
productivity. Land is defined as “land space,” which is not repro- 
ducible in favored centers except at tremendous cost, the other factors 
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of production being labor and saving (wherein is included fertility), 
whose products are reproducible at the costs of sacrificing alter- 
native products of similar quantities of labor and saving (II, pp. 70, 
108). Thus “land space” has no cost of production except a pro- 
hibitively high marginal cost in competition with other opportunities, 
while other objects of value, being reproducible at cost, tend to have 
equal marginal costs for equal quantities of labor and saving. 

It is difficult to see, on this account, why Professor Brown should 
include “land space” as one of the three factors of production, the 
other two being labor (including business leadership) and saving. I 
can see how his “made land” is a factor of production, in which case, 
however, it is not different from any other product of labor and saving 
(II, pp. 78, 201 passim). But here is a factor, “land space,” or “bare 
land,” which, by definition, is pure scarcity and not reproducible, 
and, as such, it should be looked upon as a factor which places a 
limit on production rather than one which increases production. It 
is a scarcity concept rather than a productivity concept. It would 
be as consistent with his general line of thought to designate monopo- 
lies as factors of production as to designate land space a factor of 
production. He apparently retains here vestiges of the old empirical 
classification of land, labor, capital and enterprise. In the case of 
“enterprise” he has properly merged it with labor, since it is mainly 
the managerial aspect of labor (II, pp. 76, 108), but he retains land 
space as a factor of production, although, according to his definition, 
as was true also of Ricardo’s definition, it does not increase produc- 
tion but merely obtains something for nothing (II, p. 208). 

Properly speaking, and consistent with his general analysis, there 
are two human factors of production, labor and saving, each of which 
is equally entitled to compensation because its practitioners actually 
increase the quantity of products. ‘The waiting yields a service to 
the community worth as much as the interest received, as truly as 
the labor yields a service worth as much as the wages received” (II, 
p. 192). But payment of land rent (payment fer space not man- 
made) adds nothing to the products. Herein, it would seem, he has 
not carried out his own proper distinction between efficiency, or 
productivity, which increases the supply of goods, and scarcity which 
limits the supply. ‘“Land-space” belongs to the scarcity function, 
but labor and saving belong to the productivity, or rather, efficiency 
function of economic theory. 

The practical application of this analysis appears under the heading 
“Earned and Unearned Incomes,” the title to part II of the book. 
Land rent is an unearned income, because it proceeds solely from 
scarcity and is obtained by landowners neither because it adds any 
service to the community nor requires any cost of production, except 
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at the margins of artificially “made land.” He carefully exclud 
fertility, since that is reproducible the same as buildings and othe; 
improvements, and he also excludes amounts paid by landowners j; 
the form of special assessments (II, p. 212). With these exceptions, 
land values are properly subject to special taxation. 

Professor Brown takes certain alleged services rendered by city land 
owners, among them being “foresight,” but concludes that “foresigh 
used to give a service may earn remuneration. Foresight used to obtaj: 
something for nothing seems hardly deserving of any special pr 
tection” (II, pp. 216, 217). Likewise, conceding that the expected j) 
crement in land values formerly aided somewhat in the settlement of 
the West, he questions whether the benefit of that increment wa; 
diffused, but concludes that the important question is, not what oe- 
curred in the past, but whether the grandchildren of the settlers a 
entitled to a permanent unearned increment derived from the earning; | 
of those who came later, especially when the highly valued urban lands 
of the western cities are considered (II, p. 220.) Income and ; 
heritance taxes may be carried so far as to put a check on saving, 
but a tax on bare-land values does not check savings—it rather in- 
creases the amount of savings in the form of improvements, etc.(I]I, 
p. 222). In general, the land values which he would have subjected t; 
the special tax are not agricultural lands but are special sections 
where pure scarcity on account of the growth of population, and not 
decreasing productivity on account of the lowering of the margin of 
cultivation, has increased their values, such as urban lands, mines, 
and power sites (II, pp. 228, 229). His method of analysis at this 
point is quite superior to that of Ricardo and Henry George, since it 
makes scarcity the central feature and not the reduction of efficiency 
at the agricultural margin of cultivation. I believe it places th 
argument for special taxation of bare-land values on stronger and bet- 
ter grounds than those that have hitherto been offered by the followers 
of the Ricardian analysis. 

I am surprised, though, that Professor Brown does not find an) 
thing to suggest in the way of unearned incomes derived from th 
general fluctuation of prices and the business cycles which he so ex- 
cellently describes in part I of the book. He gives good justification 
of speculation as an instrument for smoothing out the risks of industry 
which result from fluctuations of particular prices (II, pp. 28-31), 
but does not give any weight to the unearned incomes derived from 
fluctuations of the general price level. On this point he rather allows 
himself to be shifted away from the question of earned and unearned 
incomes, by giving his attention to the theoretical questions of general 
overproduction and “long-run” tendencies, holding, quite correctly 
with the classical economists, that there could be no such thing as a 
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other ag neral oversupply. Such a situation as general overproduction is 
nthinkable,” because, “in general, men sell only that they may buy.” 
“a The appearance of superfluity” during a period of falling prices, he 
says, is merely an effect of industrial breakdown rather than of too 
efficient industrial functioning (I, p. 134 ff.; II, p. 47 ff.). Yet, even 
ee so, are not these periods of generally rising and generally falling prices 
which shift the ownership of property from one class to another 
- class without the former’s consent, a source of unearned incomes and 
P undeserved loss quite as important as the unearned increment of land? 
Joun R. Commons. 
University of Wisconsin. 
wa 
NEW BOOKS 
oe Sannes, H. E. The new history and the social studies. (New York: 
mR Century Co. 1925. Pp. xvii, 605. $4.) 
me Beacu, W. G. and Oasurn, W. F. An introduction to sociology and social 
L . problems. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. xiv, 369. $2.25.) 
vine Boum-Bawerk, E. von. Gesammelte Schriften. (Vienna and Leipzig: 
Hilder-Pichler Tempsky. 1924. Pp. xv,515. 13 Gm.) 
~ (IL, A collection of essays dating from 1881 to 1914. These essays are 
ed ti in great part controversial, but although the dispute with Dietzel and 
tions others is rather a matter of the past, the charming lucidity of the 
| not author's writing and his mastery of logical argument make them inter- 
ae esting still. The first section is given to an exposition of immaterial 
possessions and rights in the economic order and the author endeavors 
— to rid economics of certain abstract ideas and to reduce them to their 
this concrete substance. The second section is given to the methodology of 
ce it economics. It contains the author’s crushing reply to Brentano’s attack 
ency on the classical economists; his famous essay defending the theorists 
thy against the historical school of Roscher and Schmoller; the very inter- 
et esting essay on the Austrian economists which was reproduced in The 
= Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. I.; 
oe and a wonderfully expounded discussion of the validity of economic laws 
in spite of what the author calls Macht, that is, the force of non-economic 
any social sentiment and legislation. The third section contains several 
thy essays on “value,” chiefly concerned with the refutation of Dietzel and 
ia other critics of the Austrian theories. The most interesting of these 
ng papers, “The Ultimate Standard of Value,’ has been reproduced in The 
ition Annals, vol. V. 
str} R. R. W. 
P. T'raité d’économie politique. Economie politique, théori- 
on que. (Lausanne: Rouge. 1925. Pp. 86.) 
lows Brentano, L. Konkrete Grundbedingungen der Volkswirtschaft. (Leip- 
rned zig: Meiner. 1925. Pp. 435. M. 10.) 
eral Four essays which have appeared in various periodicals. I, The 
ctly concrete foundations of national economics. II, The theory of wants. 
as a III, The question of population, with a criticism of Malthus and others, 


and many tables of statistics. IV, An interesting compendium of the 
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history of the theory of value from Aristotle down to the present. The 
great learning of the author and his genial style make these last two 
essays very attractiy They are full of information and judicious 
criticism. 

R. R. W. 

DigHL, K. and Momserr, P fusgewahlte Lesestiicke zum Studium der 
politischen Oekonon Bd. 17: Das Figentum. (Karlsruhe: G. Braun 


1924. Pp. viii, 192. Gm. 3 

EpGeworthH, F. Y Papers relating to political economy. Vols. I, II, III 
(London and New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. ix, 442; vi, 491; viii, 
288. 50s.) 

Emmett, W. H. The Marzian economic handbook and glossary. (Lon- 
don: King. 1925. 12s. 6d 

FoIGNeT, R. Manuel élémentaire d’économie politique. Vol. II. Ninth 
edition. (Paris: Rousseau 1924. ) 

Greate, R. G. International commerce and economic theory. (London 
King. 1925. Pp. 168 


GEMAHLING, P. Les ndes économistes: textes et commentaires. (Paris 
Recueil Sirey. 19% Pp. 880. 22 fr.) 

Readings from the works of some seventeen conspicuous economists, 
from Aristotle down to Walras. The extracts are well chosen and there 
is a select bibliography for each author. 

HALBERSTAEDTER, H Die Problematik des wirtschaftlichen Prinzips 


(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1925. Pp. 90. M. 2.50.) 


Hasek, C. W. The introduction of Adam Smith’s doctrines into Germany. 
Columbia University studies in history, economics, and public law, vol 
CXVII, no. 2. New York: Longmans, Green. 1925. Pp. 155.) 


Jones, R. Everyone's economics. (London: Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. 
1925. 5s.) 

MirTscHERLICH, W Eine Wirtschaftsstufentheorie. Skizze des Gkono 
mischen Werdens der germanisch-romanischen JV élker. (Leipzig: C. L 
Hirschfeld. 1924. Pp. iv, 47. Gm. 1.) 


Moriarty, W. D. Economics for citizenship. (New York: Longmans, 
Green. 1925. Pp. vii, 544. $1.90.) 

Notrz, W. Friedrich List in Amerika. Reprinted from Weltwirtschaft 
liches Archiv, 21 Band» Heft 2; 22 Band, Heft 1 (April, July, 1925 
(Jena: Fischer. 1925. Pp. 200-293.) 

PantaLeoni, M. Erotemi di economia. Vol. II. (Bari: Gius, Laterza & 
Figli. 1925. Pp. xi, 348. 25 L.) 

Essays on economic subjects of which the most interesting is one ot 
adverse criticism on the theoretical principles of coéperation. The others 
are on syndicalism, on value, on individual and collective egotism, and on 
“static” and dynamic economics. 


Sivers, E. von. Die Zinstheorie Eugen von Béhm-Bawerk’s im Lichte der 
deutschen Kritik \bhandlungen des Staatswissenschaftlichen Seminars 
zu Jena, 16 Bd., 4 Heft. Jena: Fischer. 1924. Pp. vi, 78. Gm. 3. 


Somspart, W. Die Ordnung des Wirtschaftslebens. (Berlin: J. Springer 
1925. Pp. v, 65 
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Sommer, L. Die Oesterreichischen Kameralisten. Parts I (1920) and 
II (1925). (Vienna: Carl Konegen. 1925. Pp. viii, 105; xiv, 494.) 


Spykman, N. J. The social theory of Georg Simmel. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1925. Pp. xxiv, 202. $3.) 

Sraso, A. D. Pregiudizi economici. (Turin: P. Gobetti. 1924. Pp. vy, 
108. 6L.) 

Torom1anz, V. Geschichte der Nationaldkonomie und des Sozialismus im 
Zusammenhang mit der Wirtschaftsgeschichte. (Jena: Thiringer Ver 
lagsanst. u. Druckerei. 1925. Pp. 192.) 

Vicener, F. Ketteler, ein deutsches Bischofsleben des 19. Jahrhunderts 
(Miinchen-Berlin: R. Oldenbourg. 1924. Pp. 750.) 


Witprannt, R. Einfiihrung in die Volkswirtschaftslehre. Bd. 2: 
schichte der Volkswirtschaft. Bd. 3: Theorie der Volkswirtschaft 
(Stuttgart: Ernst Heinrich Moritz. 1925. Pp. xi, 146; viii, 228. Gm 
2.50; 4.25.) 

Witpranpt, R., Lowe, A. and Saromon, G. Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. 
Festschrift fiir Franz Oppenheimer. (Frankfurt: Frankfurter Societits 
Druckerei. 1924. Pp. 484.) 

Witson, T. A discourse upon usury. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
1925. $65.) 

Grundriss der Sozialékonomik. 1. Abt.: Historische theoretische 
Grundlagen. I. Teil: Wirtschaft und Wirtschaftswissenschaft, by K. 
Bucuer, E. Heiman, E. von Puiiepovircn, J. Scuumperer. II. Teil: 
Theorie der gesellschaftlichen Wirtschaft, by F. Freismerr von Wieser 
Second edition. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1924. Pp. 208; 330. Gm. 8; 12.) 

This is the second edition of an encyclopedia of social economics to be 
completed in four parts, of which these two volumes form the first. It 
is written by some fifty-six economists, some of them being among tly 
best known in their own country and abroad. In part I, the first see- 
tion by K. Bucher treats of the growth of economic life from the most 
primitive times up to the present; the second section deals with the 
development of theories of social economics through the mercantilists, 
the physiocrats, and the classicists, down to the historical school and the 
upholders of the marginal-utility theory of value. This section is ex 
cellently done by J. Schumpeter. In the third section E. von Philippo 
vitch writes on the development of economic and social and_ political 
systems and ideals down to 1919, and E. Heimann continues this for 
the years since the war. 

Part II is an elaborate presentation of the theory of social economics 
in all its details by F. von Wieser. It is an example of the working of the 
best kind of German mind, to which theories are the real basis on which 
the superstructure of science must be built, such theories being derived 
from the facts of history and experience. The author belongs to what 
may be called the psychological school. It is interesting to note that, 
in his opinion, although mathematical formulas have their place in the 
presentation of some phases of economics, “for none of the great truths 
of economic theory, for none of its great ethical or political applications 
has there been found a mathematical formula;........ the application 
of mathematics is limited to those parts of the subject in which ab 
stract theories are applicable, especially in the theories of value and 
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prices, but which are only valid in a static environment.” When th; 
author comes to the presentation of national economics he is inclined to 
believe that the policy of laisser-faire which it was necessary for the 
nineteenth century to establish has had its day, and that the tyranny of 
privately owned and ever more monopolistic capital requires a develop. 


ment of state interference. ‘The recognition of the call for protection 
exercised by the state is the most important theoretical basis of moder 
economic policy. .. The modern theory of marginal utility has, in com. 
mon with the classical theories, the method of abstraction, for the pur- 
pose of theoretic simplicity. Its general investigations have relation tp 


the individual without thought of social solidarity or the state.....,, 
A healthy modern economic policy has yet to be founded on the theory 
of marginal utility It must establish as its first command the as- 
surance of the greatest social utility realizable as opposed to the tyranni- 
eal profiteering of capital,......The profits of large capital are in n 
small part made without any merit of leadership in industry. Such 
cases are the increases in land values owing to the growth of population, 
the extravagances of speculation on the exchange, the unwarranted 
issuing of stock \ principle must be discovered on which such eyils 
can be controlled, without hindrance to the freedom justly demanded by 
the classicists, and the advantages of individual initiative in business 
It is a pity that in this really great book the sizes of the page and of 
the type are so badly fitted to each other that they cause an unnecessary 
strain in moving the eye from the end of one line to the beginning of the 
next. R. R. Wuireneap. 
Grundriss der Sozialékonomik. IV Abt.: Spezifische Elemente der 
modernen kapitalistischen Wirtschaft; 1 Teil. V Abt.: Handel, Trans 
portwesen, Bankwesen; | Teil, Entwicklung, Wesen und Bedeutung des 
Handels. Second, revised edition. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1925. Pp. 68 
M. 3.) 
Handbuch der Wirtschafts- und Soczialwissenschaften in Einzelbdnden 
Bd. 7. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter u. Co. 1925. Pp. xii, 506 
Gm. 17.) 
Palgrave’s dictionary of political economy. Vol. 1, A-E. Edited by Henny 
Hiees. (London and New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xvii, 1924.) 
Volume II was briefly noted in the Review, December, 1924, p. 724 
In addition to the articles published in the original edition in 1894, th 
appendix, pages 799-887, contains new material relating to new topics 
or supplementary to articles treated in the early text. Among these may 
be noted: “American school of political economy,” signed J. H. H.; 
“The Austrian school of economists,’ F. W.; “Economics, teaching of, 
F. Y. E. for Great Britain, E. R. A. S. for the United States. 


Economic History and Geography 


North America: Its People, Resources, Development and Prospects 
as an Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial Area. By J. 
Russert Sirs. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
1925. Pp. viii, 849. $6.) 

It is not an easy task to review Professor J. Russell Smith’s latest 


volume, because the reviewer must take into account the spirit which 
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pervades it, and the interest which it arouses. To subject it to the 
customary tests of organization, style, form, and textbook method 
would be unjust to the author, because he has set himself different 
standards than those which usually circumscribe the writer of books. 
But it may be said in passing, that about the only organization which 
can be found in the book is that which follows the geographical regions 

and nature made these and not the author, so that he cannot be held 
responsible for even this much organization. Within the chapters 
Professor Smith wanders wherever his interest leads him; not even the 
topics seem to bear any particular relation to each other; thus the 
points of interest which are covered by the various excursions are 
different in the case of each of the forty-five chapters, devoted to as 
many regions. Without plagiarizing the title of another well-known 
series the author might have baptized his book “Little Journeys into 
the Resources and Industries of the Country and People of North 
America.” 

Professor Smith touches a great many things which are not geo- 
graphic. Eugenics, ether engines operated by the varying tempera- 
tures of sea water, sociology and economics are contained within the 
two covers. Not every one who reads the volume will agree with all 
the author’s judgments. For example, one wonders whether he is 
not a little severe in his estimate of the present physical and mental 
character of the human race. He quotes with approval the statement 
that civilization has “made the world safe for stupidity.” And he 
adds: “Every recent study of the American birth-rate points to the 
disappearance of the stock with brains. We have developed the most 
amazing institutional systems for the care and preservation and 
attempted improvement of the feeble in both mind and body. If 
wayward and weak of mind they have special homes for refuge. 
Hospitals assist them in giving birth. Skilled physicians care for the 
young bone-head. Nurses wait upon him. Devoted virgins in special 
schools strive to inject ideas where ideas will not go.... If one 
of us is born brilliant we have nothing for him but an elaborate 
educational chain gang where we lock-step him with mediocrity.” The 
elite will nod their heads with approval, but how about the plebeian,— 
the ordinary man who longs for more liberty to make his own social 
standards and to determine his own destiny, wherever it leads? And 
how about the tax reformers who would redistribute wealth so that 
the “stupid” will share more equally with the “brilliant” and thus 
perpetuate stupidity? Regarding such queries the reviewer makes 
no comment, but suggests that there are other points of view. 

All this criticism is not intended to detract from the splendid 
merit of Professor Smith’s volume. Every page is valuable; each 
chapter contains something new and important; most of the material 
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is presented in a way which convinces the reader of the real worth 
of the contents. The good-humored, friendly attitude of the author 
towards the prospective reader is one of the valuable features of 
the book. The volume does not challenge the intellectual effort of 
the reader. The author will forgive the reviewer if he says that the 
book was written with the “stupid” in mind. At least, it leads the 
reader along, sometimes against his will, to consume more pages than 
the limits of his time would permit; and no doubt much of the contents 
will stick in the memory—if that is the author’s design. 
I. Lippincorr. 
Washington University. 


The Panic of 1837. By Recernatp Cuartes McGrane. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. vii, 260. $2.00.) 

This is a study of the political aspects of banking problems from 
1830 to 1840. Substantial use has been made of the manuscript letters 
of the principal political characters: Nicholas Biddle, James H. 
Hammond, Jackson, W. L. Marcy, and Van Buren. A considerable 
array of local newspapers and state documents have been consulted, 
and there is evidence of thorough knowledge of standard source 
materials. The usefulness and significance of the study is seriously 
impaired, however, by the failure to distinguish between political and 
economic problems. Despite its title, the volume is in fact a political 
tract written from the point of view of the Whigs with Nicholas Biddle 
as the primary figure. The author has worked with the contemporary 
material until he has absorbed its point of view in entirety ; its parti- 
sanship and antagonisms, its hopes and fears. 

The title was chosen because the political events described were pre- 
sumed to be dominated by the panic: it is a kind of focal center rather 
than the main subject of the narrative. ‘Andrew Jackson. . . crushed 
the Bank of the United States in 1832, and thereby laid the foundation 
for the crisis of 1837; Nicholas Biddle. ..recovered the sinking for- 
tunes of his bank by obtaining a state charter, when a national 
charter was not available. Under his able guidance, the new institu- 
tion and its followers rallied to the strife between bank and state. 
Martin Van Buren, by means of his sub-treasury scheme, added 
confusion to the already present chaos of these years. The contest 
between the cohorts of Andrew Jackson and Nicholas Biddle prepared 
the ground for the hard times of 1837; and the succeeding strife 
between the followers of Martin Van Buren and Nicholas Biddle pro- 
longed the distress” (pp. 1-2). This view of the crisis is based upon 
the statements of contemporaries, entirely unsupported by direct 
economic analysis. ‘To economists, the title will be misleading, and 
the conclusions will scarcely be accepted without further proof. 
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The judgments of men are hardly more than restatements of the 
extreme Whig position. Biddle is presented as a financier of unusual 
skill, unerring judgment, and undoubted power. The cotton loans, 
the attitude toward resumption, the participation in the political 
struggle against the sub-treasury bill are presented in the most 
favorable light without any critical discussion. The ultimate failure 
of the bank is attributed exclusively to the errors of Biddle’s son and 
successor (p. 205). Jackson and Van Buren are harshly judged, and 
the economic merits of their policies are seriously underestimated. 
The land speculation of the years preceding the panic is described in 
detail with fresh information, but the relation of these abuses to 
Jackson’s policy is not frankly recognized. The evils of state banking 
are presented without any qualifications, but the influence of these 
evils upon Van Buren’s sub-treasury scheme is nowhere admitted. 
The genuine achievements of the state banks in the sound money dis- 
tricts are not adequately recognized. ‘The importance of the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania is rated more highly than is common, 
though no evidence is presented to show that Biddle’s power was as 
great as he believed it to be. 

Despite genuine capacities and real solicitude for public welfare, 
Nicholas Biddle is an unfortunate subject for hero worship. His 
egotism and his impatience of resistance to his schemes were severe 
disqualifications for the task that was imposed upon him by the election 
of Jackson. Misjudgment of a delicate position was made immeasur- 
ably worse by his unwillingness to accept defeat. From the personal 
point of view, the years covered by the present study were indeed 
years of tragedy for Biddle, but the importance of these events from a 
national point of view cannot justly be appreciated through Biddle’s 
eyes. His position in national affairs had changed to a greater degree 
than he was willing or able to recognize. Unreserved acceptance of 
Biddle’s judgment inevitably distorts the history of the years following 
the veto of the bank bill. 

Payson UsHer. 

Harvard University. 


NEW BOOKS 
Bartuotomew, J. W. and Lypre, L.W. The Oxford economic atlas. Sixth 
edition, revised. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1925. $2.) 
Contains 9 pages of text and 64 charts and maps, illustrating climatic 
conditions, density of population, occupations of peoples, commerce 
and trade routes, and commercial products of the several continents of 
the world. 


Bassecnues, N. Das wirtschaftliche Gesicht der Sowjet-Union. (Vienna: 
Carl Gerolds Sohn. 1925. Pp. vi, 270. Gm. 7.) 
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Bogart, E. L. and Tuompson, C. M. Evzercise book in economic histor, 
of the United Stat New edition, revised. (New York: Longmans, 
Green. 1925. Pp. 63 75 


Bircer, O. Argentinien. Land, Volk und Wirtschaft. Ein Fiihrer fiir 
Handel, Industrie und Auswanderung. (Leipzig: Dieterichsche Verlags 
buchhdlg. 1924. Pp. viii, 328. Gm. 8.) 


Burns, C. D. Industry and civilization. (New York: Macmillan. 1925 


Pp. 278. $3.50. 


CuaseE, F. H. Sy? e and its environs; a history, historical and bio 
graphical. Thre New York: Lewis Hist. Pub. Co. 1924 
$32.50. ) 

CLELAND, R. G., edit The Mexican year book; the standard authorit, 
on Mexico, 1922 Los Angeles: Times-Mirror Press. 1924. Pp 
582.) 

Coxsy, F. M. and Wa H. T., editors. The new international year book; 
a compendium of th yrid’s progress for the year 1924. (New York 
Dodd, Mead. 1924 Pp. 808. $6.75.) 

CULBERTSON, W.S int tional economic policies ; a survey of the ecu 
nomics of diplo New York: Appleton & Co. 1925. Pp. xviii. 
575. $3.50.) 

D’AvenEL, G. I seign nts de l’histoire des prix. (Paris: Payot 
1925. Pp. 167. 5 f1 

This little book is full of curious information as to manners and prices 


from the thirteenth century down to the present. From the study of 
these the author draws the conclusion that owing to the progress of in 
dustry the masses have gained more than the rich, for they now have 
the use of many things which even kings and princes did not have in 
earlier centuries; that the relative reward of different kinds of labor 
is much the same as it was in the middle ages; that progress is always 
based on advances in science and industry and never on politics and 
political systems; that wages and the well-being of the people cannot 
be increased by legislation but only by economic development. 


R. R. W. 
Earte, E. M. 4d tline of the economic development of the United 
States. Revised edition (New York: American Inst. of Banking. 
1924. Pp. 44. 
Feresee, E. E. and Witson, J. P., Jr. Economie and social survey o 
Princess Anne Count Extension series, vol. VIII, no. 9. (Charlottes 


ville, Va.: Univ. of Va. Record. 1924. Pp. 96.) 


Fossum, P. R. The agrarian movement in North Dakota. Johns Hopkins 
University studies in historical and political science, series XLIII, no. 1. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1925. Pp. vi, 183.) 

This volume is devoted to a study of the efforts of farmers in North 
Dakota to put their industry on a satisfactory basis. 


Dr. Fossum gives 
a history of the early agrarian movement in the state: he discusses at 
some length the Non-Partisan League and Coéperative Elevator enter- 
prises, and concludes with a chapter on present tendencies in farming 
in North Dakota. He states that the failure of the League to carry out 
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its program has been due to the fact that (a) it was political and was 
therefore forced “to draw its appointees from that number who possessed 
influence rather than ability’; (b) that it destroyed economic power by 
an appeal to class prejudice; and (c) that it sought to make the state 
government a business machine. As to general tendencies, he concludes 
that “the farmer is seeking an agency to eliminate the seasonal fluctuations 
in the price of his crops and this, he recognizes, can only be done by a 
monopoly of his product through coéperation in order that market might 
be fed according to its needs at a uniform monopoly price sufficient to 
assure the consumption of one crop before the other comes on the 
market."’ Meanwhile, he is attempting to reduce the hazards of agri 
culture by a well-diversified system. The latter has become an impor 
tant tendency, partly because of the disappearance of free land and 
partly because of the need of capitalizing the value of the land according 
to its ability to produce. 
I. Lippincorr. 


Fox, C. T., editor. Reading and Berks County, Pennsylvania, a history. 
Three vols. (New York: Lewis Historical Pub. Co., 799 Broadway. 
1925. $32.50.) 


Guosu, J. A study of English theories of rent. (Calcutta: Kar, Majumdar 
& Co., 15 College Square. 1924. Pp. 281.) 
The author summarizes the rent theories of Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
John Stuart Mill, Jevons, Sidgwick, and Marshall, and also criticizes them 
in the light of his own conception of rent. Incidentally, he treats of 
the characteristics of land and capital as factors in production, the law 
of diminishing returns, the nature of land income, and land tenure; and 
therefore the book is of great interest and value to the student of land 
economics and of economic theory. The opinions of other writers, 
mostly English and American, are quoted in support of or in contrast 
with the theories discussed. 
In the last chapter the author gives his conclusions and a statement 
of his own idea of rent. He notes that land income is much like the 
income from a machine, but the difference comes in the relative fixity of 
the supply of land and capital goods. The price of capital goods is 
fixed, in the long run, by the cost of production. Rent, he maintains, 
does not call forth the creation of land nor its maintenance. It is not 
clear how much the author believes that “rent enters into price,’ and 
it is unfortunate that he omits Mill’s theory of alternative uses. Neither 
does he adequately treat of the costs in land utilization, nor give proper 
emphasis to costs in a theory of rent. 

The usefulness of the book is marred by the failure, with but few 
exceptions, to give specific references to the works and articles quoted. 
There is no bibliography or index. 


G. S. WenurRweEIn. 
Girt, C. The rise of the Irish linen industry. (New York: Oxford. 1925. 
Pp. 372. $5.35.) 


Hockxett, H.C. A political and social history of the United States, 1492- 
1828. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xiii, 438.) 


Horrocks, J. W. A short history of mercantilism. (London: King. 1925. 
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Hoveti, M. The Chartist movement. Edited and completed with a memoir. 
by T. F. Tovt New edition. University of Manchester historical] 
series, no. 31. New York: Longmans, Green. 1925. Pp. 364. $3.25 

Jones, C. L. and Dow, E. A {lgeria: a commercial handbook. Dept. of 


Commerce, Trade promotion series, no. 8. (Washington: Supt. Does 
1925. Pp. 51. 15 


Jones, W. D. and Wuirtiesrey, D. S. An introduction to economic qi 
ography. Vol. I, Natural environment as related to economic lif, 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1925. Pp. xxxvii, 375. $5.) 

Kock, M. H. pe. Selected subjects in the economic history of South 


Africa. (Cape Town and Johannesburg: Juta & Co. 1924. Pp. vii, 
475. 15s.) 

Contrary to the implications of the title, the present work is an ex- 
tremely painstaking general survey of the economic history of South 
Africa with a prefatory survey of general history that is wholly ade- 
quate to the needs of the general reader. All of the material has been 
prepared for this volume, and, despite assistance from several sources, 
it seems to be primarily the work of Dr. de Kock. The sketch of 
political history is judicious: it exhibits a genuine loyalty to the present 
union, but does not evade critical discussion of British policy. The 
establishment of the Boer republics and their political history is treated 
with evident sympathy, and yet without any suggestion that the older 
antagonisms persist 

Rather more than two thirds of the volume is devoted to topical dis 
cussion of the primary branches of economic activity. The topics are 
well selected; the discussion is sound and discriminating, and the ma 
terial seems to be taken from a wide range of source material. Un 
fortunately all references to sources have been omitted. This is evidently 
a matter of policy, but it diminishes the utility of the book in some 
measure to a considerable group of readers. A carefully selected bib 
liography, either for the book as a whole or for particular chapters, 
would be of great value 

The development of the diamond and gold mines is admirably sketched, 
and the relation of these enterprises to agriculture is worked out thor 
oughly. Industrial development is well handled. The most interesting 
problems of policy are the race questions, the public lands, tariffs, in- 
ternational trade, and banking. A number of other subjects are also dis- 
cussed. Extended treatment is not possible, but the primary features of 
each topic are well stated, and considerable detail is given in some in- 
stances: notably, international trade and banking. The book is a most 
creditable achievement, both to its author and to the publishers. 

A. P. U. 
Koontz, L. K. The Virginia frontier, 1754-1763. Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity studies in historical and political science, series XLIII, no. 2. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1925. Pp. ix, 186.) 


Kramer, K. Die russische Krisis. Geschichte und Kritik des Bolsche- 


wismus. (Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1925. Pp. xvi, 689.) 


Krause, F. Das Wirtschaftsleben der Volker. (Breslau: F. Hirt. 1924 
Pp. 180.) 
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Lassatte, F. Ferdinand Lassalle, der Mensch und Politiker in Selbst- 
eugnissen. (Leipzig: A. Kroner. 1925. Pp. 215. 


Leany, W. A., compiler. A compendium of reports and studies relating 
to the commerce and industries of Boston. (Boston: City Planning 
Board. 1924. Pp. 357.) 

A summary and compendium of more than 150 reports which have been 
made by various governmental and commercial agencies in regard to 
the commerce and industries of Boston. Among the topics covered are 
harbor development, including the utilization of railroad and port facil 
ities, waterways, import and export agencies, metropolitan planning, 
industrial education, market problems and housing. 


Liv, S. S. Eatra-territoriality: its rise and its decline. Columbia Unv 
versity studies in history, economics and public law, vol. CXNVIII, no. 2. 
(New York: Longmans, Green. 1925. Pp. 235.) 


Louis, P. Histoire du socialisme en France depuis la Révolution jusqu’a 
nos jours. (Paris: Marcel Riviere. 1925. 18 fr.) 


Lyman, C. S. Around the Horn to the Sandwich Islands and California, 
1845-1850. (New Haven: Yale University Press.) 

“A journal of travel kept by Chester S. Lyman, formerly professor of 
astronomy and physics in Yale University, a volume understood to be of 
great interest, especially with regard to the discovery of gold in Cali 
fornia. 


Marion, M. Histoire financiére de la France depuis 1715. (Paris: 
Rousseau. 1925. Pp. 435.) 


Marsuatt, L. C. The story of human progress. An introduction to 

social studies. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xvi, 548. $1.48.) 

New edition of volume published in 1923. Written for junior high 
school pupils. 


Mazzr1, J. Politica economica internazionale inglese, prima di Adamo 
Smith. (Milan: Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero.” 1924. Pp. xix, 
460. ) 

A history of the economic policy of England down to the time of 
Adam Smith. It contains much valuable material regarding English 
trade and English trade policy from the time of the discovery of America 
to the commercial treaty with France in 1786. It gives an interesting 
account of the early treaties of commerce with the Italian republics and 
with Spain, also of the “acts of navigation” of the seventeenth century 
and of the “mercantilism” of the eighteenth. There is an appendix on 
Thomas Mun, whose England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade, or the 
Balance of Foreign Trade is the Rule of Our Treasure, written about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, was the first formulation of mer- 
cantilism. R. R. W. 


Metie, W. von. Dreissig Jahre Hamburger Wissenschaft, 1891-1921. 2 
Bd. (Hamburg: Broschek & Co. 1924. Pp. 752. Gm. 20.) 


Mircuett, B. Frederick Law Olmstead: a critic of the Old South. Johns 
Hopkins University studies in historical and political science, series 
XLII, no. 2. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1924. Pp. xvi, 158.) 

This essay, as the author calls it, is a review and estimate of the 
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work of Frederick Law Olmstead. Ch: apter 1 contains a 67 page sketch 
of the life of ““'l ns ¢ ter 2, which is entitled “The critic of th, 
ante-bellum Sout yntain liscussion of many of Oimstead’s views 
on the slave question; in chapter 3, Dr. Mitchell takes up the economic 
views of Olmstead with resps to slavery. These views are organized, 
interpreted, and illustrated by of numerous quoted references from 
the works and letters of Olmstead. In the extensive footnotes Dr 
Mitchell gives mar ollateral references from contemporary opinion 
bearing on the slavery question. The purpose of the study, according to 
the author, is to test “the faithfulness and honest motive” of the “critic 
of the Old Sout! H mits the following opinion on this point: 
“Olmstead did what could to save the pot from boiling over by 
dashing in a ladle of cold water. If the temperature subsided, it was 
but for a moment However, the attempt at salvation was a notable one 
For passion he sought to substitute thoughtfulness, for raving, rationality, 
and for invective, cali xamination of facts and their historica] 
antecedents that s! 1 ind tolerance.” The essay is largely a devel 


opment of this ther 


I. Lipprncort. 


NIcKELL, L. and R “on J Economic and social survey of Fairfar 
County. Extens s, vol. VIII, no. 12. (Charlottesville, Va 
Univ. of Va. Record 1924 Pe. 137.) 

NIVER, H. B. ( } jrapny visuali ed; grade SB, political and 
commercial. ( Mentzer, Bush & Co. 1924 Pp. 424.) 

NoyeEs, A. D. } erican finance. Revis d edition. ( Ne Ww 
York: Putnam’s 

OGDEN, K., edit i / Cl rzation. (New York: Knopf 


1925.) 


Oaa, F. A. and R P. O Introduction to American government 
Second edition thorou vy revised New York: Century Co. 1925 
Pp. viii, 928. $3 

A revision of the hy first published in 1922. There is a fuller 
treatment of the su ts of regulation of immigration and the working 
of the national budget system. The volume is abundantly supplied 
with notes, and refé ive been brought down to date. 

Ouiver, W. Eight Illinois; with information to immigrants. 
(Chicago: Walter M. Hill, 22 E. Washington St. 1924. Pp. 260. $3. 

A reprint of a book first published in England in 1843; it is a record 
of an Englishman’s travels in the Middle West in 1841, to investigate 
farming conditions here on behalf of the English peasant. 

Pitzar, P. P. Econo litions in India. London School of Economics, 
monograph no. 78 London: Geo. Routledge & Sons. 1925. Pp. 
Xviii, 330. 12s. 6d 

This study is a critical and well-documented analysis of the present 
situation in India, by a native It shows mature scholarship and good 
judgment. The patriotism of the author is not dissembled, but it merely 


serves to emphasize the point of view of the discussion without the slight- 
est prejudice to the quality of the analytical work. 

The pressing problem in India is the replacement of the old village 
industries with some new form of industrial work that will supplement 
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the extremely low earnings of the peasants and agricultural laborers. 
lmprovement of the position of India in her international relations with 
other countries is an incident.l but significant feature of any change in 
this direction. The old order was characterized by that close association 
betweeen industry and agriculture that was found in Europe, prior to the 
industrial revolution. Industry supplemented agriculture, affording 
relative continuity of employment and yielding the small direct money 
income required even in the simplest economic organization. The grad 
ual decline of village industries, especially the textiles, has been an im- 
portant source of economic difficulty. Competition with Europe is of 
course the cause. At first, the influence of foreign trade was narrowly 
localized, but with the extension of the railway network these influences 
finally re ached the entire community. The pressure has been serious 
since 1880. 

Many Europeans, notably J. M. Keynes, assume that India should 
frankly recognize that it is her destiny to become an agricultural region 
supplying tropical specialties to Europe. Her comparative advantages 
are presumed to lie exclusively in the field of agriculture. The revival 
of industry is held by these writers to be unjustifiable and contrary to 
the best utilization of her resources. The author challenges this position 
and seeks to show the urgent need of restoring industry to its former 
proportions as an occupational opportunity. 

The achievement of this end is, however, a matter of the utmost diffi 
culty, and the author sees little hope of its early realization. He feels 
that the government can do much by a more careful policy in the pur 
chase of stores and by direct encouragement. The change in fiscal 
policy, brought about by budgetary needs, will perhaps be of assistance, 
though the author sees no gain from the bringing of “European” 
industry within Indian boundaries. 

A. P. Usuenr. 
Scuev, E. Deutschlands wirtschaftsgeographische Harmonie. (Breslau 
Ferdinand Hirt. 1925. Pp. 176. Gm. 6.) 


ScuLtesincer, A. M. A political and social history of the United States, 
1828-1925. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xvii, 576.) 


Ser, H. La vie économique et les classes sociales en France au XVIIle 
siecle. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1924. Pp. 231. 15 fr.) 

Eight separate essays are brought together here and arranged in two 
groups. The first four are concerned with the efforts of the royal ad 
ministration to initiate agrarian reforms. The subjects are: the agri 
cultural societies; the restriction of the rights of common pasture; the 
partition of village commons; and improvement of waste land. Careful 
research has filled many gaps in our knowledge, and we are given com 
plete accounts of these episodes. As the efforts of the administration 
were not crowned with success, the chief contribution of the essays lies in 
the evidence furnished of energy and wisdom shown by the royal ad- 
ministration in attempting reforms that were wrecked by the indifference 
of the peasants and the obstacles created by the diversity of local cus- 
toms and rights. The essays thus make a positive contribution toward 
a just appreciation of the policies of the administration in the generation 
preceding the revolution. 

The remaining essays are devoted to studies of the social classes: a 
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general study of t position of the working classes; an essay upon wil 
Turgot’s concept of classes in society; a sketch of the relation of th, oan 
bourgeoisie in Brittany to the early revolutionary movement; a study of offe 
social classes in Rennes based upon the rolls of the capitation tax fo; illu 
1758 and 1788. The general theme running through these essays is th, 
predominanc: of the commercial and professional groups. The whole Sale 
merchants and the lawyers were the most influential elements in th. was 
political and social life of the third estate. a 

A. P.U 

Seaa., L. and Santa.ov, A. A Commercial year book of the Soviet Union. me 
1925. (New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 1925. Pp. 428. $2.50. Wirt 

ant 

Suan ET. TI th and taxable capacity of India. (London: King Pp 
1925. Pp. 376. 15s Sans 

Tozzer, A. M S rigins and social continuities. (New York Po 
Maemillan. 1925 Pp. 305. $2.50. hoes 

A course of lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, Boston, ip 71MM 
February, 1924. by tl professor of anthropology, Harvard University , psi 

Wue Lp.Ley, J. D hi truction New York and London: Funk and Pr 

Wagnalls Company. 19: Pp. 383. $3.50.) Bela: 

An interesting analysis of the economic conditions in Europe up to (L 
the close of 1924, marked by shrewd judgment and a degree of objectivity Bras 
that is rarely found in this class of literature. It should be wholesom (L 
reading for Europeans as well as for Americans. A noteworthy feature a 
of the analysis is the carefully maintained distinction between national spe 
finance and the affairs of individuals. France is represented as individ “ 
ually prosperous, but nationally bankrupt. Germany is in better condition Deut 
as a state, for the burden of reparation payments is less than the gross (f 
national obligations of any of the principal allied countries. But the Dist: 
Germans are, for the most part, discouraged and physically below par go 
British devotion to principles of commercial honor has burdened that tic 
country with an unprecedented weight of taxation, which the country Erie 
is ill fitted to bear in view of the depression of trade. Growing convic Bi 
tion of the likelihood of repudiations by the other allied countries is a lat 
source of concern to Britain and will lead to a demand for appropriate ne 
reductions of her engagments to the United States if concessions are (I 
actually made to the other allies. The United States is urged to recog lal 
nize the artificiality of the situation in which actual state bankruptcy enki 
is dissembled under soft names. What these continental powers cannot es 
in honor propose, we may gracefully grant; and, as there is no genuine ae 
hope of payment, agreement to cancel these obligations would be merel; The 
a graceful gesture No fundame ntal improvement of trade eouditions Is 
can be brought about until nominal obligations are reduced to the limits Jape 
of practical solvency of 

The appraisal of the political and economic future of France and Voll 
Great Britain will probably be questioned by many. The author feels (( 
that France has made permanent and substantial gains in political im 
portance despite, or because of, the grievous condition of national finance. 
Britain, he feels, has lost. The changes in the Empire are interpreted 
as evidences of weakness, and the commercial position of Britain im- Bi) 
mediately before the war is rated higher than seems wholly justifiable. nie 
The position of the United States is discussed with care. The economic ti 
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relations with Europe are clearly presented, and the actual political 
contacts in the post-war period are stated with a delicacy that can hardly 
offend the most ardent “isolationist.” But isolation is shown to be an 
ilusion, and the need of a better formula is demonstrated. 

A. B. G. 

Wiuuams, T. G. The main currents of social and industrial change, 187( 
1924. (London: Pitman. 1925. 5s.) 

Wison, T. R. British West Africa. Trade inf. bull. no. 331. (Wash 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 36. 10c.) 

Wirth, A. Weltgeschichte der Gegenwart (1819-1924). Fifth revised 
and enlarged edition. (Braunschweig: Georg Westermann. 1924. 
Pp. 594. Gm. 14.) 

Youna, E. H. Financial conditions in Poland; report submitted to th 
Polish premier and minister of finance. (New York: Am. Polish Cham 
ber of Commerce and Industry in U. S., 953 Third Ave. 1924. Pp. 64.) 

Zimmern, A. The Greek commonwealth; politics and economics in fifth 
century Athens. Fourth edition, revised. (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1924. Pp. 472. $5.35.) 

Belgium: report on economic and financial conditions, December, 192) 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 3s. 6d.) 

Brazil: report on economic and financial conditions, September, 192}. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 2s. 6d.) 

Chile: report on industrial and economic situation in Chile, September, 
1924. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 3s.) 

Deutschland und Frankreich. Ihre Wirtschaft und ihre Politik 1923-1924. 
(Berlin: R. L. Prager. 1925. Pp. 265.) 

Distribution of the Dawes annuities. Agreements betwee, the Allied 
governments, signed at Paris, January 1, 1925. (London: H. M. Sta 
tionery Office. 1925. 4d.) 

Erie, Pennsylvania; an industrial and summer resort city. (Erie, Pa.: 
Erie Chamber of Commerce Publicity Committee. 1924. Pp. 68.) 

India: statistical abstract for British India, with statistics relating to 
certain Indian states from 1912-13 to 1921-22. Fitty-seventh number 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 3s.) 

Jahrbuch der deutschen Industrie- und Handelskammern und sonstigen 
amtlichen Handelsvertretungen. (Leipzig: Handelskammer. 1925. Pp. 
xii, 689.) 

The Sweden year-book 1925. (Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri 
1925. Pp. 226.) 

Japan: Twenty-fourth financial and economic annual, 1924. (Tokyo: Dept. 
of Finance. 1924. Pp. 214.) 

Volkswirtschaft, Arbeitsrecht und ‘Sozialversicherung der Schweiz. 
(Cologne: Verlagsanstalt Benziger & Co. 1924. Gm. 35.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry and Fisheries 
NEW BOOKS 
Biwwett, P. W. and Fatconer, J. I. History of agriculture in the 
northern United States, 1620-1860. (Washington: Carnegie Institu 
tion of Washington. 1925. Pp. xii, 512.) 
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Brack, J. D. and Guturiz, E. S. Economic aspects of creamery organ; 
zation. Universit f Minnesota Agricultural Experiment St 
Technical bull. 26 St. Paul, Minn.: Agri. Exp. Sta. 1924. Pp. 11) 

BroomuaLi, G. J. S. Corn trade year book, 1925—International groiy 
statistics. ] Northern Pub. Co., Ltd., 17, Goree Piazza 


1925. 12s. 6d 


DapisMAn, A. J Oraani 


ion and management of typical West Virginie 


farms. West Virginia University Agri. Exp. Station, Circular 3; 
(Morgantown, W. Va.: Agri. Exp. Sta. 1925. Pp. 4.) 

Drange, B. S. and Stuckey, J. I The mineral industry in North Caroling 
from 1918 t Raleigh, N. C.: Mitchell Prtg. Co. 1925. Pp 
104. ) 

Drummonp, W. I., compiler. Directory of agricultural organizations anj 
institutions, 19 Kansas City, Mo.: International Farm Congress 


America. 1924 Pp. 47. $1 
Dun ap, J. P Gold and silver in 
Dept. of Int 1926 
Grant, I. F. Every-day life on an old Highland farm. (London anj 


(Washington: Geological Survey 


New York: Longmans, Green. 1924. Pp. x, 276. 12s. 6d.) 
Gras, N. S. B 4 history of agriculture in Europe and America. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co 1925. Pp. xxvii, 444. $3.50. 
} 
Griziorti, B. and Fossarri, E. Problemi italiani del cotone e dell’ en; 
grazione. Milan: Capriolo & Massimino. 1925. Pp. 49.) 
Shows the advantages which Italy might derive from developing the 
cotton crop in the Argentine, Brazil and East Africa. 


HawtnHorne, H. W. and Ropertson, L. Successful farming on eighty 
acre farms in central Indiana. Farmers’ bull. 1421. (Washington 
Dept. Agriculture. 1924. Pp. 22.) 


Howarp, A. Crop-production in India; a critical survey of its proble: 
(New York: Oxford Uniy. Press. 1924. Pp. 200. $3.50.) 

Incuis, E. S. Mineral oils New York: Insurance Institute of America 
1925. Pp. 38) 


Jerrerson, L. P. The costs of marketing the apple crop of 1923. Mass 
Agri. Exp. Sta., bull. 224. (Amherst, Mass.: Agri. Exp. Sta. 1925 
Pp. 9.) 


JoHANNSEN, O. Geschichte des Eisens. (Diisseldorf: Verlag Stahleiser 
1924. Pp. vii, 246. Gm. 20. 

Lanois, B. Y. So spects of farmers’ codperative marketing. (Chicag 
University of Chicago Press 1925. Pp. vi, 62. 265c.) 


This brief document attacks one of the most vital issues of the whol 
cooperative movement today, viz., the question whether codperative associ 
ations are to be ‘‘strictly-business” organizations pursuing single mind 
edly the objective of pecuniary advantage for their members, or whether 
codperation aspires to achieve a more fully socialized method of organiz 
ing the economic and, to an extent, the cultural life of groups closels 
related by the tie of common productive enterprise. The author does 
not have a thesis to maintain, but does present much very interesting 
material bearing upon the actual state of thought and action with 
reference to the above issue, this material having been gathered direct 
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from a large number of active coéperative organizations and from close 
students of the movement. E.G. N. 

enxe, A. Die sterbende Kohle, das kulturelle und wirtschaftliche 
§ Schicksal Europas. (Regensburg: Verlagsanstalt vorm. G. J. Manz. 
1925. Pp. xi, 452. Gm. 9.) 


McPuerson, J. B. Domestic wool clip, imports of wool and manufac 


) tures and other statistical tables. Annual Wool Review 1924. (Boston: 

| National Assoc. of Wool Mfrs., 80 Federal St. 1925. Pp. 127-273. 
50c. ) 

Rankin, J. O. Landlords of Nebraska farms. Nebraska Experiment 
Station, Bull. 202. (Lincoln, Neb.: College of Agriculture. 1924. Pp. 
38. ) 


tankin, J. O. Tenure and farm investment in Nebraska. Nebraska 
Experiment Station, Bull. 205. (Lincoln, Neb.: College of Agriculture. 
1925. Pp. 36.) 

Trecr, R. P. Land reclamation policies in the United States. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Bull. 1257. (Washington: Dept. Agri. 1924. Pp. 40.) 


TempLeton, J. Ratoon cotton in Egypt: a preliminary note. (Cairo: 
Government Press. 1925. 5 T. piastres.) 
Author is botanist with the Ministry of Agriculture in Egypt. 
Wuirney, M. Soil and civilization: a modern concept of the soil and the 
historical development of agriculture. (New York: Van Nostrand. 
1925. Pp. 288. $3.) 
By the chief of the Bureau of Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Witkxen, F. Volkswirtschaftliche Theorie der landwirtschaftlichen Preis 
steigerungen in Deutschland von 1895-1913. Eine Studie iiber Agrar- 
wirtschaft und Industriewirtschaft. Sozialwissenschaftliche Forschung 
en, 2,2. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1925. Pp. 259. Gm. 5.) 


Codperative marketing of agriculture produce in England and Wales: a 
survey of the present position. A report issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. Is. 6d.) 

The crisis in the cotton industry. Report of the proceedings of the Pro- 
visional Emergency Cotton Committee, October 9, 1923, to August 1, 
1924. Vol. III. (Manchester, Eng.: Sherratt and Hughes. 1924.) 


The mineral industry of the British Empire and foreign countries. Statis- 
tical summary of production, imports and exports, 1921-1923. Statistics 
of production of silver during 1920-1922. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1925. 8s. and 2s.) 


) National Forest Reservation Commission. Letter from the Secretary of 


War transmitting the report of the Commission for year ending June 30, 
1924. Senate doc. no. 184, 68 Cong., 2 Sess. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1925. Pp. 32.) 


Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 
Wyer, S. S. Power possibilities at Muscle Shoals. Reprint of a paper 
presented at annual convention of American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, Saratoga Springs, New York, June 22-26, 1925. (Columbus, O.: 
Author. 1925. Pp. 26.) 
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Three tertile rax nd their manufacture. (New York: Inter 
national Acce ptar Bank 1924 Pp. 124.) 

Twenty-third annu ting of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
{ssociation, C] S and 29, 1925. (Washington: Nat. Lum 


ber Mfrs. Assoc., 402 Transportation Bldg. 1925. Pp. 72.) 


Transportation and Communication 


NEW BOOKS 


AcwortH, W. M ] elements of railway economics. New edition. 
revised and enlarged New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1924. Pp 
216. $1.20. 

Aaa, T. R. and Cart H.S Highway transportation costs. Towa Stat. 
College of Agricult ind Mechanie Arts, Official bull. 69. (Ames, Ia 
Engineering Exp. St 1924 Pp. 32.) 

Anperson, A. P. fi highway mileage, income, and expenditures, 192! 
and 1922. S. Department of Agriculture, Bull. 1279. (Wash 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 88.) 

Cutver, H. B. l f old ships. (Garden City, N. Y.: Double 
day, Page & Co 24 Pp. xxiv, 306.) 

“The Flotilla edition, limited to 750 copies. Illustrated with a 
variety of original d ns of shipping designed from authentic sources, 
drawn by Gordon Grant 

Freneton, K. G. of road transport. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 1925 Py 6 10s. 6d. 

Fiscuer, W. Die Personenfahrpreise der schweizerischen Bundesbahnen 
1914-1920. Ein B y zur Lehre von der Preisbildung im Verkehrs 
wesen. (Ziirich: Rascher & Co 1924. Pp. x, 195.) 

Jones, E. and Vanpereive, H. B. Railroads: Cases and_ selections 
(New York: Ma llan 1925 Pp. 876.) 

Kiruik, S. Manu irgentine railways for 1925. (London: Effingham 
Wilson. 1925. 2s. 6d 

MacE twee, R. S. Port development. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1925. Pp. 440. $4 

Marcuanp, A. Les s de fer de lest et la guerre de 1914-1918. 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault 925. 40 fr.) 

Tuompson, S. Short tory of American railways. (Chicago: Bureau 
of tailway New nd Statistics 1925. Pp. 473.) 


TRANTWINE, J. C., J! The Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad of 1834. 
Written for the City History Society of Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: 
Dr. Herman Burgin 1925. Pp. 44. $1.) 


Wooprvurr, G. C. 6 tor trucks and the New York Central. Codrdi- 
nated transportation eries, 1] (New York: National Automobile 
Chamber of Commer 1925. Pp. 15.) 

Itchison, Topeka & S Fe Railway System: a study of its progress in 


the last decade and pertinent comparisons with other transcontinental 


carriers. Comments by W. B. Storey. (New York: Wood, Struthers 
& Co. 1925. Pp. 80 
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Census of electrical industries, 1922: Electric railways. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1925.) 


Comparison of transportation costs by rail and via Barge Canal. Misc. 


series no. 36. (Washington: Bureau of Railway Economics, 1925. 
Pp. 16.) 

Economic factors in the railway situation. Misc. series no. 37. (Wash- 
ington: Bureau of Railway Economics. 1925. Pp. 14.) 

Facts and figures of the automobile industry. 1925 edition. (New York: 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 366 Madison Ave. 1925. 
Pp. 96.) 

Vavigation and shipping of the United Kingdom. Annual statement for 
1923, with comparative tables for 1918 to 1922. (London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 1925. 20s.) 

The ports of Los Angeles, Long Beach, San Diego and San Luis Obispo, 
California. Prepared by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, War Department, in coéperation with the Bureau of Research, 
U. S. Shipping Board. Port series no. 13. (Washington: Supt. Does. 
1924. Pp. 247. 75c.) 

Railroad operation under the Transportation act. (Washington: Assoc. of 
tailway Executives. 1924. Pp. 15.) 

Statistics of railways in the United States for 1923: thirty-seventh annual 
report. Prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
Commission. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. c, 311. $1.50.) 

Includes statistics based on the monthly and quarterly reports of 
railways for the year 1924, as well as selected data relating to other 
common carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce act for the years 
1923 and 1924. 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


The Federal Trade Commission: a Sudy in Administrative Law and 
Procedure. By Gerarp C. Henpersoxn. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1924. Pp. vii, 382. $3.50.) 

This scholarly study, the work of a practicing attorney, is limited 
to the field of administrative law; the numerous special investigations, 
war activities and the commission’s part in administering the provisions 
of the export law are left out of consideration. In substance it com- 
prises a critical estimate of the duties performed by the commission 
in administering section five of the Federal Trade Commission act and 
sections two, three, seven and eight of the Clayton act. 

There are six chapters. The first, entitled “Political and legislative 
history,” gives the necessary background of causes that account for 
the passage of these acts and analyzes their effectiveness as remedies 
for obviating the well-known weaknesses of the Sherman Anti-trust act. 
In chapter two the commission’s procedure in handling cases that come 
before it is outlined. In chapters three, four and five a detailed study 
of the commission’s decisions is made, the objective being to determine 
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edure operates and to appraise its contribution 
development of the law. The method of ap- 
chapter three, “Findings of fact,” in chapter 
lishonest practices,” and in chapter five, “Prac 
ide.” The author’s conclusions are embodied 
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sons for objections raised against it and probable effects of such 
practice. Not only would the educational value of such reports be 
greatly enhanced, but in all probability the courts would treat the com 
mission’s findings with more respect than has heretofore been shown 
where cases have been appealed. 

A third and final major criticism is directed at the commission's 
choice of cases for prosecution. Too many cases have been tried involv 
ing controversies between private parties that should more properly 
have come before courts of law or equity. More discrimination should 
be shown in selecting those cases involving public importance. Con- 
gress never intended that the commission should consume its time upon 
“petty squabbles and dishonesties,” the purpose rather being to create 
a tribunal of experts who could deal in a scientific way with the trust 
problem, the problem of monopoly and restraint of trade. 

The author concludes that the Federal Trade Commission has not 
fully realized “the promise of the legislation of 1914,” but he is of the 
opinion that if the commission will but institute some changes in its 
procedure, notably those designed to correct the major evils mentioned 
in this review, it can put itself in a position to “render services of great 
value to the business community and to the country as a whole.”  Al- 
though credit is given the commission for its constructive work in 
initiating the so-called “trade-practice submittals,” the space allotted 
to this valuable contribution might perhaps have been more generous. 
The book contains an appendix giving the Federal Trade Commission 
act, the Clayton act and an index of cases that have come before the 
commission. Mitton N. NEtson. 

Ohio State University. 

NEW BOOKS 


Aspati, H. The unclaimed wealth: how money stops production. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. 190.) 

The “unclaimed wealth” is the wealth which is not produced, because 
of the failure of the existing economic system to create automatically 
as production takes place a sufficient amount of “effective demand” 
to permit the marketing of all that industry could produce. The failure 
to create such a demand is due to the refusal of people to spend 
currently the full amount of their incomes and to the unscientific 
management of currency systems. In paying off war debts, for instance, 
governments tax the public and apply the proceeds in such a way as to 
destroy the credit money banks have created, which otherwise would be 
available for the purchase of current products. All the profitable 
devices of restricting production, such as monopolistic extortions, again 
restrict the flow of purchasing power into consumers’ hands. ‘The uneven 
distribution of income also leads to oversaving by the wealthy and 
consequently to an excessive investment in capital goods in such a way 
as finally to check spending, even for capital goods. 

All of this reads much like Hobson, in his oversaving theory of 
crises. As a matter of fact, this work of Mr. Abbati, a business man 
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and not a professional student of economics, is prefaced by a sym 


pathetic introduction by Hobson. But, at least in Mr. Hobson’s mind, 
this work becomes somewhat original in the monetary analysis whict 
traces the activities of banks in creating or destroying credit and con- 
sequently in restricting consumers’ effective demands. 

With this diagnosis of England’s present economic ills, the author vigor 
ously denies the wisdom of other currently proposed remedies. Neither 
the capital levy, profit ring, the abolition of the middleman, nor prot: 
tion reach the heart of the difficulty. What is finally advanced as th, 
only permanent solution is the constant offer by the government of 


employment on various public welfare industries at a minimum wage 


scale. The wages paid would be adjusted so as to circulate sufficient 


purchasing power t nable production to be maximized. When supplies 
reaching the market tend to become excessive, the wage scale should be 
raised in order to increase the ability of consumers to offer money for 
goods. On the other hand, when stocks are low, production does not 
need to be so encouraged, and then the government’s wage scale could 


be reduced. 

The novelty of this remedy does not lie, of course, in the proposal 
that the government confine its expenditures largely to times of trad 
depression. Many have advocated this. But the scheme possibly is 
unique in suggesting that the wage rates be adjusted by the government 
according to the size of current inventories. As to whether it would by 
better for the government to pay only such wages as would put the 
unemployed to work, there is no discussion in Mr. Abbati’s work. The 
reviewer believes that, until this matter is handled satisfactorily, the 
author has not made as complete a case as is necessary for a proposal 
so far-reaching. In the analysis of the causes of the present unemploy 
ment situation in England, it would also seem necessary to dispose of 
the contention that the country’s primary difficulty is the establishment 
of such high wage scales that the export industries are handicapped. In 
a nation so largely dependent upon foreign trade, this difficulty must bh 


of extreme importance, if true. But despite the brevity of the treatment 
in some respects, the reader will no doubt be highly charmed by the 
freshness and vigor with which the author carries through an affirmative 
analysis. The prologue is a very effective introduction. 
Harotp L. Reep. 
Anpverson, B. M., Jr State and municipal borrowing in relation to the 


business cycle. Chase Econ. Bull., vol. V, no. 2. (New York: Chase 
National Bank. 1925. Pp. 18.) 

Bosanguet, H. Free trade and peace in the nineteenth century. Pub 
lications of the Nobel Institute of Norway, vol. VI. (Christiania: H. 
Aschehoug & Co.; Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1925. Pp. ix, 155. 

Dorizas, M. The foreign trade of Greece: the economic and political 
factors controlling. A thesis for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
(Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania. 1925. Pp. 120.) 


Enstrom, A. F. On periodicities in climatic and economic phenomena 


and their co-variation Stockholm: Ingeniérsvetenskapsakademien. 
1924. Pp. 56.) 

GRUNTZEL, J. Theorie des zwischenstaatlichen Wirtschaftsverkehrs. 
(Frethandel oder Schutzzoll. (Vienna: Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky. 1924. 


Pp. iv, 304. Gm. 3.60 
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Lauer, A. W. Our competitors and markets: an introduction to foreign 
trade. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1924. Pp. xix, 477. $4. 
Library edition, $5.) 

University courses in foreign trade have been divided into two groups: 
one dealing with technical management and aspects of foreign trade, 
the other dealing with markets. Mr. Lahee’s book falls in the second 
class, dealing particularly with various countries of the world regarded 
as actual or prospective importers of our goods or as exporters to us. 
Fourteen of the fifteen chapters are devoted to the most important in- 
dividual countries of the world. The author states that the purpose 
of his book is to acquaint the reader with major foreign countries with 
which we have commercial relations, going beyond the facts of com- 
mercial geography to an attempt to appraise the various markets. 

Mr. Lahee has had to depend almost entirely upon published sources of 
information in English. He states that France before the war was 
decadent fundamentally because of her lack of coal and that a distinct 
change will probably take place in her production. He does not point 
out, however, that the characteristics of the French people are not 
promising for the development of a large-scale standardized industry. 
In his treatment of Argentina he ignores the probability of the develop- 
ment of a home industry and does not mention the influence of the tariff 
upon the markets for American goods, an influence so important at the 
present moment that the market for American shoes has been virtually 
destroyed by a recent tariff act. These are only random examples of the 
shortcomings in Mr. Lahee’s treatment. 

It would be unfair to judge the book by reference to what such a work 
should be, because what Mr. Lahee has attempted is not humanly possible 
without years of training in commercial geography, without profound ex- 
perience, and without mature judgment. 

Harry R. Tospav. 

WeisrLoG, R. Die Entwicklungsgeschichte der finnisch-deutschen Handels 
hezichungen. (Greifswald: Ratsbuchh. L. Bamberg. 1925. Pp. xii, 
115.) 

Der auswartige Handel Deutschlands in den Jahren 1923 und 1924 ver- 
gleichen mit den Jahren 19138 und 1922. 1, Grossbritannien und Portu- 
gal. 2, Oesterreich und Rumdnien. (Berlin: R. Hobbing. 1925. Pp. 
83; 76.) 

Commerce extérieur de la République Tchécoslovaque en 1923. Vol. 18. 
(Prague: L’Office de Statistique de la Republique Tchécoslovaque. 1924. 
Pp. 511. 70 Cour. tch.) 

Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 

Exchanges 

The Marketing of Metals and Minerals. <A _ series of articles by 

specialists, edited by Josian Epwarp Spurr, editor, Engineering 

and Mining Journal-Press, and Fretix Encar Wormser, assis- 
tant editor, Engineering and Mining Journal-Press. (New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1925. Pp. xii, 674. $6.00.) 
An indication of a more active interest in the problem of marketing 

is the appearance of a book on The Marketing of Metals and Minerals, 
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a series of sixty-f es by specialists. Prior to this publication, 
there had been pract Lily ne t iture on the subject of the market- 
ing of metals and The material in this book represents thy 
knowledge which t! ilist ive personally gained through many 
years of practice of | trad 

The book is divid ee parts, Metals and Ores, Non-Metallic 
Minerals, and Genera! Art s. The most interesting marketing prob- 
lems arise in connect th the major non-ferrous metals, “the big 
four,” copper, lead, tin, and zinc. The United States is the largest 
producer as well as consumer of copper, lead, and zinc, and is also the 
leading consumer of but American product rs and smelters refuse 
to sell except for dire ynsumption. They will not sell to dealers 
for resale, nor wil ey deal on a metal exchange. This attitude is 
responsible for the ffectiveness of the New York Metal Exchange, 
which is at the present 1 in exchange in name only. Practically 
no transactions i! l, zine, or copper ever take place on the 
Exchange, and only paratively minor ones in tin. In spite of this 
fact, bid and asked « tations of the New York Metal Exchange in 
these metals are gi to the Associated Press daily and are sent out 
all over the world. ‘I pract is a relic of the days when the New 
York Metal Exchai ; a real factor in the price determination of 
the major non-ferr metals and its quotations reflected — th 
actual transactions of those actively engaged in the business. The 
most important metal quotations at the present time are those of the 
London Metal Exchang In the United States, the important quo 
tations are those of the Engineering and Mining Journal-Press’ and, 
in lead, that of the A: can Smelting and Refining Company, which is 

“At present the influenc portance of the London Metal Market is due to 
the fact that it is the } market in the world where metals can be 


bought and sold dail lerable quantities.” 


“The London Metal Exchange,” 
by S. Sussman, of Ma Br The Marketing of Metals and Minerals, p. 
627. 

“Trading in copper 1 futur on the Berlin Metal Exchange and of 
copper and tin futures Hamburg Metal Exchange was resumed on April 20 
after a lapse of trading of almost ten years on these exchanges. The turnovers thus 
far have been limited, but they have been growing steadily, and at the end of April 
amounted to more tha! tons daily of both copper and lead on the Berlin 
Exchange. The “call” now takes place at 2 p. m. daily except Saturday, All 
metals are dealt in and quoted he current as well as for five months ahead.”- 
The Daily Metal Reporter, M 21, 1925 

7The most concise exp on of t basis of these quotations is the following 
which appears as a footnote the weekly issues of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal-Press: “The juotatior re our appraisal of the average of the 
major markets based ge vy on sale s made and reported by producers and 
agencies, and represent to the best of our judgment the prevailing values of the 
metals for deliveries const ing the major markets. The quotations are arrived 
at by a committee consist tl ket editors of Mining Journal-Press and a 


special representative of the Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce.’ 


1925 
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known as the “official” price. The opinion of a recognized specialist’ 
‘n the field is that at least one half of the lead produced in the United 
States is sold at a price based on some average price, the principal 
basing prices being the New York and St. Louis prices of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press and the American Smelting and 
Refining Company’s “official average price.” The “official price” is 
used in the settlement of many contracts which the American Smelting 
and Refining Company has with both buyers and sellers of lead. It is 
obvious, therefore, that it is not always to the advantage of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company to keep its “official price” 
high. In the long run, it is compelled to follow the “outside market,” 
which conforms to the law of supply and demand. However, there is 
frequently a difference between the “official price” and the outside 
market. Differences in quotations of this sort in the same trading area 
bring up the question of the desirability of a metal exchange." 

The Engineering and Mining Journal-Press sent out letters to all 
the leading metal producers and consumers in the United States, 
requesting an opinion as to the advisability of establishing a strong 
metal exchange in New York City. The replies are recorded in the 
last article of the book, “The Case For and Against a New York Metal 
Exchange.” The positions are clear cut. The producers and smel- 

Irvin H. Cornell, vice-president and sales manager of St. Joseph Lead Company, 
Marketing of Metals and Minerals, p. 93. 

‘There being no tariff on the imports of tin and copper, the differences in the 
selling prices of these metals between the United States and foreign countries 
approximate the amount of freight and insurance. Zine and lead, however, both 
bear tariffs—zine 1%4 cents per lb. and pig lead 214 cents per lb., which means that 
selling prices of these metals in the United States may be higher by those respective 
amounts before competition from foreign sources becomes effective. The experience 
of the tariff on lead throws some light upon the general question of a tariff on the 
import of products of natural resources. In spite of the high level of prices, 
comparatively few discoveries of new lead mines have been made in the United 
States in the last few years. It follows, therefore, that one of the important effects 
of the tariff on pig lead has been to hasten the depletion of our mines. Were there 
no tariff on pig lead, greater imports of pig lead would result at a price probably 
higher than that now prevailing on the London Metal Exchange, but considerably 
lower than that now prevailing in American markets. The result would be a 
depletion of foreign mines at a more rapid rate than is now taking place and a 
corresponding depletion of mines in the United States at a less rapid rate. 

In a brief article which is entitled “Theory of Value as Applied to Natural 
Resources,” by John Ise, in the June number of the American Economic Review, 
the question of prices of products of exhaustible natural resources is discussed, 
and the following sentence expresses the general conclusion: “Prices of quickly 
exhaustible natural resources should be much higher than they have ever been in the 
past. Higher prices would not only stimulate development of substitutes as already 
indicated, but, on the side of demand, would have the desirable effect of reducing 
the amount consumed, of conserving for higher use. Higher prices would bring 
consumers face to face with the situation which is coming soon anyhow.” In this 
discussion Professor Ise does not consider the important question of the effect of 
a tariff upon the varying exhaustion of natural resources of individual countries. 
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ters are invariably opposed to a inetal exchange, whereas the consumer 
favor it. The following quotation is representative of the attitud 
of the producers: ‘Our policy is so directly contrary to selling on a 
metal exchange that, so far as we are concerned, no metal exchange cay 
expect support from us. Our endeavor is to sell direct to the consumer 
and in no case to sell him more than he expects to use at the time of 


purchase.” ‘The attitude of the consumer is expressed by a “larg 
consumer who has had experience with the working of the New York 


Metal Exchange”: “I feel that, as this country is the principal pro- 
ducer of practically all metals (except for tin, of which it is the largest 
consumer), prices should be established in this country on the basis 


of trading on excha rather than to depend on the London Ex- 
g 


change.” 


Since the producers refuse to sell on an exchange, the question of a 
metal exchange as a practical issue is settled. It takes sellers as wel 
as buyers to make an exchange function properly. However, in theory, 
the question of a New York Metal Exchange is part of the larger 
question of the functioning of exchanges in general in the present 
economic order and, as such, will bear further discussion. 

The historic development of both the New York and London Metal 


Exchanges thus far has received scant treatment. The New York 
Metal Exchange was organized and incorporated under the laws of th 


state of New York in 1883. For many years it was an active exchang 
with a building of its own at Burling Slip and Pearl Street, and a 
membership which included all of the important producers and con- 
sumers of metals. ‘The number of traders was large, for this was th 
day of the comparatively small producer and consumer. For som 
years statistics of sales on the Exchange were published. It is im- 
possible to get complete data covering the amount of business which 
was transacted on the Metal Exchange, since the greater portion of th 
transactions on the Exchange were not reported and were therefore 
not recorded in the published statistical summaries. The total business 
transacted on the Exchange cannot be estimated from the amounts 
which were actually reported, for the Rules of the Exchange made the 
reporting of transactions entirely voluntary. In many cases large pro- 
ducers or large speculators did not wish to have their transactions re- 
vealed and, for that reason, did not report them. However, the general 
testimony of metal dealers and brokers in New York City, who were 
members of the Exchange in the early years of its existence, is that the 
transactions in the major non-ferrous metals on the Metal Exchange in 
the eighties and nineties were very large. The movement toward large 
combinations in the late nineties and early 1900's among the mining 


*The Marketing of Metals and Minerals, p. 633. 
*Ibid., p. 
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} producers and smelters synchronized with the decline in the amount of 
‘husiness transacted on the New York Metal Exchange. 


Several attempts have been made to resuscitate the New York Metal 
Exchange. The latest attempt of this kind was made in 1922. The 
Rules of the New York Metal Exchange were completely revised so as 
to make them conform to the requirements of present conditions. The 
producers of metals took no part whatever in this attempt to reéstab- 
lish the New York Metal Exchange and continued to restrict their 
sales to consumers only. The result was that this final attempt to 
reestablish the Metal Exchange was a complete failure. The pro- 
ducers feel that it is to their interest to sell directly to consumers, and 
only for immediate consumption, refusing to sell “futures.” In this 
way they are in a position to prevent speculators from cornering or 
controlling the market, avoid intermediate handling, and also do away 
with the broker’s or middleman’s profit. 

In addition to the discussion of the Metal Exchange and marketing 
in general, the book also discusses production sources, domestic and 
foreign producers and distributors, price movements, and methods of 
distribution for ninety-four distinct metals and minerals, which in- 
clude practically all metals and minerals of commercial importance. 

H. T. Warsnow. 

New York. 


Budgetary Control for the Cloak and Suit Industry. By THeopvore 
I. Scunemwer. (New York: Maxwell Keller Publishing Company. 
1924. Pp. xiii, 150.) 

This is an interesting book; it is written in simple language, effec- 
tively combining the how and the why of the subject-matter to which 
it relates. It is essentially a plea for the need and a discussion of the 
methods of effecting budgetary control in the highly seasonable cloak 
and suit industry. It seems to be based upon the experience of the 
author, who is a member of a firm of auditors, and is, therefore, charac- 
terized by the practical rather than the academic approach. 

The following among other topics are discussed and illustrated: 
(1) the development of the cloak and suit industry; (2) requirements 
for budgetary control; (3) budgeting purchases; (4) operating and 
financial statistics; (5) correct and incorrect methods of determining 
the proper mark-up of goods; (6) financial and velocity ratios; and 
(7) records for budgetary control. 

As a condition for the successful operation of this type of business, 
the author places primary emphasis upon purchases, maintaining that 
under modern conditions of distributing this line of merchandise, 
“Profits may be reduced from being ‘short’ on sales, but losses are sure 
to result from being ‘long’ on purchases. If a business is ‘short’ on 
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sales, that condit luce profits in an active buyer’s market, 
but if a business ‘ * on purchases and no buyer’s market exists. 
then the destinatio osses’ or the bankruptcy court.” 

Scant attention n to the sales side of the problem, although 
sales experience is onstitute the basis upon which purchases 
should be budgeted | uuthor speaks of the industry as being 
characterized by ,' ness cycle,” the four phases distinguished 
being (1) purchasing, (2 anufacturing, (3) selling, and (4) r 
purchasing. ‘Th ecasional loose expressions and sweeping 
generalizations of following are examples: “In this fourth 
element (re purchasi of tl usIness cycle lies the secret of success,” 
“The adoption of a | in by the retailer has, to a large extent, 
become a practice ‘e statements, however, may be pardoned in 
a book of this nat an purpose of which is primarily to urge upon 
those engaged in 1 lustry the necessity of an adequate knowledg 
of their business, this organized in the form of statistical records 


relating to budgeti: utters 


The author says t the statistical details of the book are based 
“on wide experience,” but in none of the tables is the number oj 
instances upon which t iverages are based shown. Indeed, it would 
appear from the tal that relatively few instances are used as a 
basis for computing t! iriety of ratios relating to the different 
phases ot operat Basis for this belief is found in the erratic 
nature of the amount ch are classified as low, high, common, and 
average. As a statistical yardstick, by which individual distributors 
may gauge their own operating efficiency, the standards supplied do 
not appear to be alt ther satisfactory. It is impossible, for in 
stance, to secure the a ige net trading profit on sales by subtracting 
the average operating pense from the average gross margin. ‘This 
comes about probably because of the fact that different numbers of 
firms are used in ea of the various tables showing the details of 
operation. It would ve helped the reader in appraising the sig 
nificance of the statist letail, and the merchant in using them as a 
basis for judging thx isonableness of his own ratios of operation, 
if the author had indicated the number of firms involved in each com- 
parison and set out at « place the different ratios of operation fo! 
a group of identical f 

There are a few unfortunate expressions appearing at various 
places in the book. In commenting upon the chart on page 36, the 
author says: “From the close of March to the close of May sales 
decreased at a rate approximately equal to the rate of increase in 
the first half of the season.” This is an incorrect interpretation of 
the graphic figure. ‘lhe amount of increase from January to March 
is essentially equal to the amount of decrease from March to May; 
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the rates are quite different. Moreover, while the author on page 60 
correctly describes the method by which “cost of merchandise sold” 
is secured, he uses the following questionable sentence on page 57: 
“Careful purchasing of finished garments, low selling and adminis- 
trative expenses and a high turnover of merchandise, result in a low 
cost of the merchandise sold.” Again, on page 61 the author unfor- 
tunately uses the term “profit” as meaning “in general” the amount 
by which the selling price of a sold item exceeds its cost. Such 
language is inexact. The difference between the items is more 
accurately expressed as an “operating margin” rather than as a 
profit. Amongst the “velocity ratios” which the author describes 
is “investment turnover.” This is the ratio of sales to net worth. 
The latter expression, however, is not defined in this case nor in 
connection with the “static ratios,” net worth to liability. 

These limitations, however, ought not to be given too serious atten- 
tion. They are comparatively unimportant, and do not particularly 
mar this useful and instructive manual for distributors in the cloak 
and suit industry. 

Horace Secnrisr. 

Northwestern University. 

NEW BOOKS 
Baxer, J. E. Tests of a public utility bond. (New York: Blodget & Co. 

1925. Pp. 55.) 

A useful compilation of the standards of safety and legal require- 
ments covering the purchase of utility bonds by institutional investors. 

Topics covered are types of service, regulation, property value, mort- 


gage liens, earnings, management, and miscellaneous factors affecting 
security. On some of the topics state statutory provisions are quoted. 


Bartiett, C. B. Employment records. Ronograph, no. 30. (New York: 
Ronald. 1924. Pp. vii, 71.) 

Baver, R. S. and Ditiavovu, E. R. Casebook on business law. (St. Paul, 
Minn.: West Pub. Co. 1925. Pp. 950. $5.) 


Bearpstey, W. W. The circular advertising department. Ronograph, 
no. 22. (New York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. v, 116.) 


Bennett, G. E. Basic accounting. (New York: Gregg Pub. Co. 1925. 
Pp. xiii, 777. $5.) 

Botton, R. P. Building for profit. Third edition. (New York: Author, 
116 East 19th St. 1925. Pp.125. $2.50.) 

Carkin, S. B. and Haynes, B. R. Elementary business training. 
(Rochester, N. Y.: Rochester Public Schools. 1924. Pp. 160.) 

Catruies, A. The principles of costing. (London: Gee and Co. 1925. 
5s. 3d.) 

Coss, R. W. Costs for oil producers. Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 20. 


(New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants, 130 West 42nd St. 
1925. Pp. 12. 75c.) 
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Correcan, F. H. How can cost work be simplified without impairing 
accuracy. Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 19. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of 
Cost Accountants. 1925. Pp. 9. 765c.) 


Craia, D. R. and Cuarters, W. W. Personal leadership in industry 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1925. Pp. xiii, 245. $2.50.) 
Discusses the problems of leaders and the qualities and techniques 
necessary for intelligent and human leadership. The central and per. 
vading idea is the responsibility of the executive and foreman for the 
recognition of the individual worker, his interests, abilities, and oppor- 
tunities in organized industrial society. The book is a practical analysis 
replete with illustrations and verbatim quotations of successful executives, 
and concludes with a self-rating scale for leaders. 


C. L. Srone. 


Cricner, A. L. The merchandise warehouse in distribution. Department 
of Commerce, Trade promotion series, 15. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1925. Pp. 33. 10c.) 

Portrays advantages offered by storage warehouses; correlating these 
services, the savings in transportation charges, and warehouse costs in 
car-lot distribution 

Curtis, A. B. and Cooper, J. H. Mathematics of accounting. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall 1925. Pp. ix, 392. $5.) 


FarisH, D. M. Internal organization of a manufacturing company. 
Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 15. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Account- 
ants. 1925. Pp. 11. 765c.) 

Fryer, D. Vocational self-guidance. (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1925 
Pp. xvii, 385. $3.) 

Scott and Clothier in their Personnel Management have indicated that 
industrial happiness and efficiency depend on a balance of capacities, 
interests, and oppportunities. This balance is especially difficult to 
secure, since most persons are at least uncertain, if not misleadingly 
ignorant, of their capacities and opportunities. To minimize this 
ignorance, and the subsequent unhappiness, Dr. Fryer from his con- 
siderable experience as a counsellor has worked out a plan for self- 
measurement and inventory, constituting part one of this volume. Part 
two consists of occupational information on twenty-one business pro- 
fessions, contributed by men experienced and competent in their respec- 
tive fields. Part three contains two chapters on business opportunities 
for women. Practical suggestions for securing position and advance- 
ment form the concluding part four. 

Two restrictions in scope are obvious and intentional. First, the book 
is frankly designed for adults “found to rank in intelligence with the 


upper one quarter of mankind.’’ Second, occupational information is 
limited to the business professions. Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer's 
Occupations and Allen’s Guide to the Study of Occupations will be 
found, therefore, to be useful supplements to this commendable volume. 

‘ C. L. Stone. 


Garston, A. Security syndicate operations. Ronograph, no. 33. (New 
York: Ronald. 1925. Pp. 95. $1.25.) 


Goopyear, L. E. First exercises in accounting and bookkeeping. (Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.: Goodyear-Marshall Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 78.) 
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Gorpon, W. D. and Lockwoop, J. Modern accounting systems. (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 1924. Pp. x, 464. $4.) 

In confining themselves to an analysis of the accounting requirements 
of significant types of modern business organization the authors have 
done the one thing which gives to a book on accounting systems a general 
interest. They have not attempted any detailed description of the ac- 
counting systems of narrowly specialized business establishments, and 
have chosen representative types with great care and for good reasons. 

Modern accounting systems have been classified into five general 
groups, accounting systems for: financial institutions, merchandising con- 
cerns, manufacturing industries, public service corporations and public 
or quasi-public non-profit-seeking organizations. Financial institutions 
are divided into four subclasses for purposes of this analysis: building 
and loan associations, insurance companies, stock brokerage houses, and 
banks. These subclasses are discussed separately, four chapters being 
assigned to each of the first three, and five chapters to banks. 

The department store is selected as the best representative of the 
purely merchandising activity. Gas company accounts are chosen for 
manufacturing industries. Steam railroads represent the public ser- 
vice group while municipal accounts are studied as an example of public, 
non-profit-seeking organizations. 

The reviewer doubts the wisdom of the choice of gas companies as 
representative of the manufacturing group. Although gas production is 
clearly a manufacturing process, the accounting requirements of a gas 
company do not all flow from the manufacturing character of its activity. 
Its problem of distribution is peculiarly complex. Moreover, it is a public 
service corporation. It maintains what, for an ordinary industrial con- 
cern, would be a disproportionately large investment in fixed assets. 
It operates a private monopoly and is subject to the regulatory supervision 
of various agencies of public control. 

For each of the business types discussed the special features of the 
business activity are outlined and the nature of the accounting require- 
ments is analyzed. Forms, records and reports are described and illus- 
trated. Account classifications are suggested and detailed accounting 
procedures are traced. 


James P. Apams. 


Hatt, H. B. Industrial appraisals and insurance. Official pubs., vol. VI, 
no. 16. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1925. Pp. 16. 
75c.) 


Haywarp, W. S. and Wuire, P. Chain stores, their management and 
operation. Second edition. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1925. Pp. x, 
449. $4.) 


Herscuet, A. H. The selection and care of sound investments. (New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1925. Pp. xiii, 373. $4.) 


Hitsez, D. A. Auditing: making an audit. (Philadelphia: La Fayette 
Inst. 1924. Pp. 53.) 


Hvussarp, E. K. and Anprew, J. F. The executive’s viewpoint in reference 
to cost figures. Cost figures from the viewpoint of the factory executive. 
Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 17. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Account- 
ants. 1925. Pp.13. 75c.) 
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Hunt, E. E. Scientific management since Taylor: a collection of authori- 
tative papers and addresses. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book (Co, 
1924. Pp. xix, 263. $3.) 

Contains papers on the nature and achievement of scientific manage. 
ment, by H. S. Person, Henry P. Kendall and H. H. Farquhar; sciep. 
tific management in general management, by H. P. Kendall, John y. 
Williams, H. S. Person, E. E. Brooks, and Howard Coonley; stabilizing 
operations and employment, by R. A. Feiss, H. Feldman, H. S. Person, 
and Herbert Hoover; ownership, management, and workers, by R. G 
Valentine, M. Jacobstein, W. R. Leiserson, H. S. Person, E. A. Filene. 
and H. S. Dennison 


Kenaey, H. G. and Yoakum, C.S. The selection and training of salesmen 
(New York: McGraw-Hill 1925.) 


Kress, W.S. Accounting laboratory manual. (New York: H. Holt & Co, 
1924. Pp. 132.) 


Lairp, D. A. The psychology of selecting men. (New York: McGravw- 
Hill. 1925. Pp. xii, 274. $3.) 

At the very outset of his book the author gives promise of a teeming, 
live style and a sanely scientific treatment of the problems in selecting 
men. After making clear the need of scientific principles in employment 
and the scope of individual differences, Laird presents the evidence 
against letters of application, interviews, and the various systems of 
character-reading; and following these critical chapters, he offers a 
comprehensive treatment of rating scales, a simplified chapter on sta- 
tistical methods, and two concluding chapters on the nature and uses of 
psychological tests. Throughout, the treatment is vigorously scientific 
but invitingly non-technical. Among other excellent features of the 
book are the profusion of intelligible and illustrative graphs, the citation 
of many authentic studies, and the constant relevance of the content to 
the title of the book 

C. L. Srone. 


Lutz, W. and Gorpon, S. R. Cost accounting manual for the knitted 
outerwear industry. (New York: National Knitted Outerwear Assoc. 
1924. Pp. 145.) 


MacCuesney, N. W. Real property, real estate documents and trans- 
actions. (New York: Macmillan. 1925.) 


McKinsey, J. O. Business administration. (Cincinnati: Southwestern 
Pub. Co., 309 West Third St. 1924. Pp. 318. $1.40.) 

The text is written for junior and senior students in high schools or 
freshmen in colleges. Care has been taken in the selection of topics 
for discussion, thus avoiding the confusing detail which characterizes 
many books on business. The style is clear. Questions for class dis- 
cussion and laboratory material are given at the end of each chapter. 


McNair, M. P. The retail method of inventory. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Co. 1925. Pp. ix, 143. $2.) 


MarsHatt, L. C. Business cases and problems. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1925. Pp 363. $3.) 

A convenient collection of material relating to ten different companies. 

Among these are the Kansas City Power & Light Company, involving 
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financial procedure; organization and methods of the Walworth Manu- 
facturing Company; the Danner-Kraft Dry Goods Company, throwing 
light on methods of credit analysis; marketing the Stephens Brake shoe, 
illustrating marketing methods, etc. In addition to the material which 
is presented and analyzed, a large number of questions and problems 
are presented in order to make the analysis more specific for the student. 


Nixon, H. K. Attention and interest in advertising. (New York: Colum- 
bia University, Archives of Psychology. 1925. Pp. 70. $1.25.) 


Parkinson, H. The ab c of stocks and shares: a handbook for the in 
vestor. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1925. Pp. 96. $1.25.) 


PinkerTON, P. W. Accounting for surplus. Ronograph, no. 21. (New 
York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. v, 120.) 


Raymonp, W. G. The public and its utilities. (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons. 1925. Pp. xii, 346. $3.50.) 


Ropinson, W. Fundamentals of business organization. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1925. Pp. ix, 230.) 

A study of the fundamental factors and relationships involved in 
business organization. ‘‘Until recent years the scientific study of this 
subject has been confined chiefly to the industrial engineer and the 
organization analyst. But their work has been largely specialized in 
character and individual in approach. They have made little attempt 


to formulate complete working principles......... I have endeavored 
to formulate these principles; to reduce them to a relatively few funda- 
mentals which the executive should recognize.’ Contains chapters on 


functionalization, direction, supervision, control, delegation and co- 
ordination of authority and responsibility. 


Saxoisk1, A. M. Principles of investment. (New York: Ronald. 1925. 
Pp. viii, 503. $4.50.) 


ScHMALENBACH, E. Grundlagen dynamischer Bilanzlehre. (Leipzig: 
G. A. Gloeckner. 1925. Pp. viii, 288. M. 12.80.) 
A very elaborate guide showing the way to analyze the accounts of a 
business and to prepare a balance sheet. 


Secrist, H. Retailer’s original mark-up on men’s suits—1918, 1916-1921. 
Northwestern University Bureau of Business Research, series II, no. 11. 
(Chicago: Bureau of Business Research, Northwestern Univ. 1925. 
Pp. 30.) 


Suptey, F. W. The industrial and statistical department of a modern 
bank. Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 18. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of 
Cost Accountants. 1925. Pp. 14. 765c.) 


Snow, A. J. Psychology in business relations. (Chcago: A. W. Shaw 
Co. 1925. Pp. xv, 562. $4.) 

The five sections treat of the psychology of the consumer, psychology 
in marketing, in advertising, in selling, and in employment. To the 
inexperienced student of business the volume will serve as an introduc- 
tion to ampler special treatments, such as Starch’s Principles of Adver- 
tising, Charter’s How to Sell at Retail, or Scott and Clothier’s Personnel 
Management. The average merchant will find here his own experiences 
analyzed and organized, and brought into relation with other aspects of 
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economic and industrial life But the greatest serviceability of the book 
is to the consumer As the author states in an early chapter, “the con- 
sumer’s greatest defense is in his knowledge of his own reactions 


in buying.” These reactions the reader will see depicted analytically 
and interestingly 
That such a book as this cannot be a practical manual for the business 
or industrial executive is no disparagement of any author, but a candid 
admission that there is not yet an adequate, specific, and statistically 
supported practical content properly to be called business or industrial 
psychology. This book owes its merit, therefore, rather to the manner 
in which it imparts to the consumer a knowledge of the ways in which 
merchants and executives utilize their understanding of human reactions 
C. L. Stoner. 
Snyper, B. Real estate handbook. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1925 
$5.) 
Sparrow, W. S. Advertising and British art; an introduction to a vast 
subject. (New York: Dutton. 1924. Pp. 206. $12.) 


Steuman, J. W. The financial history of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. Hart Schaffner & Marx prize essay in economics. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. xii, 339. $2.50.) 


Stock, A. F. and Corrrey, J. M. Overhead during low-volume production. 
Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 12. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accoun- 
tants. 1925. Pp. 11. 75.) 


Stockwe._t, H. G. How to read a financial statement. (New York: 
Ronald. 1925. Pp. vi, 443. $4.50.) 


TnHornton, W. W. The law relating to oil and gas. Two vols. Fourth 
edition. (Cincinnati: The W. H. Anderson Co. 1925.) 


Vauanan, F. L. Economics of our patent system. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1925. Pp. xv, 288. $2.50.) 


Wetcn, A. W. Problems and questions in commercial law. (New York: 
Gregg Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 191.) 


WuiteneaD, H. The Recall course in drugstore management and sales- 
manship. Prepared for the exclusive benefit of the International Associ- 
ation of Rexall Clubs. (Boston: Author. 1924.) 


Wituits, J. H., editor. Science in modern industry. The Annals, vol. 
CXIX, May, 1925. (Philadelphia: Am. Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 1925. Pp. 162. $2.) 


Witte, I. M. Taylor, Gilbreth, Ford. Second edition. (Munich: R. 
Oldenbourg. 1925. Pp. 78.) 


Wo.renspercer, F. Organisation der Maschinenfabrik: ein Beitrag zur 
Betriebslehre. (Berlin: V-D-I Verlag G. M. B. H. 1925.) 


Woopsriver, F. W. Elements of accounting. (New York: Ronald. 1924.) 


Accountancy: special course in accounting, theory and practice designed 
to prepare candidates for examinations for certified public accountants. 
and for work as accountants and auditors. (Philadelphia: Bennett 
Accountancy Inst. 1925.) 
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Bell Telephone securities, reference tables and descriptions. 1925 edition. 
(New York: Bell Telephone Securities Co., 195 Broadway. 1925. Pp. 
61.) 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States: Thirteenth annual meeting, 
held in Washington, May 20 to 22, 1925: President’s address, Board’s 
annual report, resolutions, directors. (Washington: Ch. of Commerce 
of the U.S. 1925. Pp. 72.) 


Credit control in wholesale distribution. Nebraska studies in business, no. 
11. (Lincoln: Neb.: Extension Div., Univ. of Nebraska. 1925. Pp. 
24.) 

Glossary of paper terms and instructions to exporters. Department of 
Commerce, Trade promotion series, no. 21. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1925. Pp. 22.) 


Information in regard to the certificate of Certified Public Accountant. 
Bull. vol. 22, no. 10. (Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Illinois. 1925. Pp. 50.) 


Investments. (New York: American Institute of Banking. 1924. Pp. 
544. $3.) 

With the exception of three chapters on the analysis of statements con- 
tributed by the accountancy staff of the University of Washington, this 
text comes from the pen of Stephen I. Miller, educational director of the 
American Institute of Banking. The author states that “this is not 
a course for investors but for investment bankers,” but presumably he 
has primarily in mind the younger employees of investment houses, as 
the work seems much too elementary for older executives. For the 
most part the author has drawn his material from secondary sources— 
principally from the better known financial writers. 

In the first division of the book the economic background of investments 
and the forms of business organization receive attention; the second 
deals with the nature of investments, their classification, analysis of 
financial statements and the determination of security yields; the third 
is devoted to civil obligations, including national, state, municipal, county, 
and district; the fourth, to bonds based upon land as security, including 
real estate, irrigation, drainage, levee, and timber bonds; the fifth, to 
transportation securities, including those of railways and steamship com- 
panies; the sixth, to the various types of public utility securities; the 
seventh, to industrial securities; the eighth, to marketing of securities, 
including chapters on business cycles, channels of distribution, the stock 
exchange and government regulation of issues; the ninth, to taxation of 
securities; the tenth and last division, to failure and reorganization. 

The effort to compress this enormous amount of subject-matter within 
the confines of a book of this size has necessarily led to much super- 
ficiality of treatment. The book gives evidence of careless proof-reading. 
In addition to those acknowledged by the author, the reviewer noted 
eleven typographical errors. 

Mitton N. Ne 


The lord of telephone manor. (New York: The Literary Digest. 1925. 
Pp. 67.) 

Market for most advertised goods is measured by the users of tele- 

phones. An analysis of the number of home telephones in every state 
is given. 
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A national residence 


market survey; homes in the United States (customer; 
vs. population). | 
I 


fth edition. (New York: Society for Electrica} 

ifth Ave. 1924. Pp. 70.) 

New York Stock Exchange: Report of the president, May 1, 1924—May 1, 
1925. (New York: N. Y. Stock Exchange. 1925. Pp. 42.) 

Operating expenses in the wholesale automotive equipment business jn 
924; in the wholesale drug business in 1924. Harvard Bureau of Busi. 
ness Research, bulls. 51 and 50. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press 
1925. Pp. 99; 96. $1 each.) 


l 


Development, 5 


Patents and trade marks. (New York: Munn & Co. 1924. Pp. 37.) 


Popular ownership of property: its newer forms and social consequences. 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, vol. XI, no. 3, April, 
1925. (New York: Academy of Pol. Sci., Columbia Univ. 1925. Pp. 
198. $1.50.) 

Twenty-five papers by eminent economists, lawyers, financiers, busi 
ness executives and labor leaders discuss the facts and interpret the trend 
of an economic revolution that has taken place overnight in the diffusion 
of property and of small proprietorship. 

State of New York: Special report on municipal accounts by the State 
Comptroller. Transmitted to the Legislature March 17, 1924. (Albany 
State Comptroller. 1924.) 

This report is a statement of comparative statistics of the administrs- 
tive and financial activities of municipal divisions of the state. The 
introductory portion is devoted to a brief outline of the department's 
Bureau of Muncipal Accounts, whereas the second part contains instruc- 
tive charts and numerous statistical tables showing comparison by classes 
of revenue and non-revenue receipts, governmental and non-governmental 
payments, and balances for each municipal division at the beginning and 
end of the fiscal year. The municipalities are grouped as (1) counties, 
(2) second-class cities, (3) third-class cities, (4) villages, and (5) towns; 
and those included in each group are arranged in order of size according 
to population as shown by the federal census of 1920. Students of 
economics, government, and statistics will find in this volume a large 
amount of useful material attractively printed and well-arranged. 

A. W. Hanson. 

The statistical characteristics of book store sales. (Urbana, IIl.: Bureau 
of Business Research, Univ. of Illinois. 1925. Pp. 31.) 


Walker’s manual of California securities and directory of directors. 1925 
edition. (San Francisco: Walker's Manual, 519 California St. 1925. 
$10.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


Public Utility Regulation. Edited by Morris L. Cooxe. (New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. 1924. Pp. ix, 310.) 

This volume should be interpreted as essentially a protest against 
what those who have shared in its preparation regard as the inadequate 
presentation of the “public” point of view in the general process of 
utility regulation, in specific utility litigation, and, presumably, in the 
instruction in public utilities given in our universities. Its eighteen 
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contributors include nearly all of the best-known thoroughgoing ad- 
yocates of the “public” interest. Representatives of the utility 
companies have, however, been given an opportunity to give voice in 
footnotes to protests which they feel should be made against particular 
statements. The treatment is admirably realistic in nearly every 
respect. For mature persons having somewhat closed ideas on the 
utility question the book cannot but be a stimulus to reconsideration. 
But the offering of the volume as a text for university use challenges 
attention. 

It may reasonably be required of a text in any of the applied fields 
that, first, it convey at least a minimum of necessary information; 
second, direct attention to the fundamental economic principles ascer- 
tained to be operative in the industry; and, third, aid in the develop- 
ment of new principles or in the proper application of old ones to ever- 
changing conditions. The present volume mects the last of these 
requirements much better than it does the first two. Its realistic 
treatment and its emphasis on current situations cannot fail to impress 
the student with the fact that there are very nearly as many unsolved 
problems today as there were some twenty years ago, when regulation 
of the kind now so prevalent was turned to as a means of reconciling 
all embittering conflicts of interest. Confusion, ineptness, and to 
some extent a wrong play of motives characterize utility regulation 
today. The student will come to appreciate that regulation is as 
much a matter of men as it is of laws. 

On the other hand, the volume falls short of the other requirements 
mentioned. A clear statement of fundamental principles to which 
all can agree as a point of departure is nowhere to be found, and there 
is far too little concrete material relating to the business and technical 
problems which face utility management in the round of its daily tasks. 
A description of the several kinds of public utility, an interesting 
account of their development, and a well-balanced discussion of their 
present commercial and technical problems would go far to put the 
student in a position to judge intelligently what is best to do in fram- 
ing a policy for the future. The lack of an adequate discussion of 
rates, for example, evidences this weakness of the volume, for in the rate 
schedule there come into sharp issue the commercial policy of the 
company and the wishes of the public, the one also reflecting the tech- 
nique of the industry and the other the respective rights of various 
groups of the public. The point of view, in short, is too “regulatory” ; 
it has not comprehended utility management as a great problem calling 
for joint public and private action. In emphasizing the shortcomings 
of regulation, it has overlooked its many accomplishments and per- 
haps has not given a full measure of attention to its fundamental 
soundness. 
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Several of the chapters are to be highly recommended. Maltbie’s 
discussion of the valuation tangl 1s excellent, as is Richberg’s chapter 
on major problems presented to the state commissions, though it does 
not go far enough. The extensive presentation of material on service 
standards is especially to be recommended. Bauer presents a judi- 
cious treatment of the place of the holding company in utility organi- 
zation. Cooke’s compilation of the anonymous opinions of commis- 
sioners regarding changes needed to improve the contribution of the 
utility commission to orderly and efficient regulation is somewhat novel, 
as is Bradford’s account of the technique of conducting rate cases, 
Wilcox, giving voice to the feeling, implicit in many parts of the 
volume, that the commissions have done too little for the people, makes 
the drastic suggestion that the states abdicate all real authority over 
rates and service, limiting themselves to advising and assisting the 
municipalities and to formal corporate matters. To the reviewer this 
suggestion is impracticable, if for no other reason than that it would 
simply throw vital matters back into the hands of the courts. The 
chapter on cost finding as an aid to effective regulation does not do 
justice to its subject. Space does not permit discussion of other 
chapters. Professor Frankfurter contributes an introduction. 

The lack of bibliographic aids is especially serious in a volume which 
itself is lacking in all-round comprehensiveness. The much-needed 
textbook in the public utility field remains to be written. 

S. Morean. 

Institute of Economics, Washington. 


NEW BOOKS 


Baupuuin, F. Le capital de la Belgique et le rendement de son industrie 
avant la guerre. (Louvain: R. Fonteyn. 1924. Pp. 282. 15 fr.) 


Bauer, J. Effective regulation of public utilities. (New York: Mac- 
milian. 1925. Pp. viii, 381.) 

Dutaney, B. L. Caesar’s tax: how the spirit of imperious Caesar lives and 
vaunts itself in our invisible government. (Washington: W. F. Roberts 
Co. 1924. Pp. 199 

A protest against monopoly 

Insutu, S. Public utilities in modern life : selected speeches (1914-1923). 
Edited by W. E. Keiry Chicago: Author. 1924. Pp. xxi, 426.) 

Laucnenaver, A. Die Holding Company: eine Studie iiber die moderne 
Konzentrationsgesellschaft, ihre rechtliche, steuertechnische und wirt 
schaftliche Bedeutung Ziirich: Orell Fussli. 1924. Pp. 159. 5 fr.) 


Smrrn, J. B. R., editor, New York laws affecting business corporations. 
Sixth edition, revised to April 27, 1925. (New York: U. S. Corpor- 
ation Co., 150 Broadway. 1925. Pp. 335. $2.) 


Spurr, H.C. Guiding principles of public service regulation. (Washing- 
ton: Public Utilities Reports, Inc. 1924. Pp. lv, 752.) 
An exhaustive treatment of the jurisdiction and work of public utility 
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commissions, with special emphasis on valuation, is contained in this large 
yolume, announced as the first of a series. Its author has drawn on his 
extensive experience as editor of Public Utilities Reports, to which, in 
fact, the volume stands somewhat as a capstone. With its table of cases 
and elaborate index, it becomes a sort of guide through the labyrinth of 
court and commission decisions, which, we are told, are accumulating at 
the rate of more than ten thousand per annum. The volume is, in fact, 
so encyclopedic in character that only the most persistent or necessitous 
reader will care to follow through the discussion of many of the subjects. 

Unlike Cooke’s Public Utility Regulation, reviewed elsewhere, this 
work gives one no lively conception of the stresses and strains which are 
part and parcel of so much of utility regulation. The book wears too 
much of an air of equanimity. One misses in the highly legalistic dis- 
cussion of such subjects as commission jurisdiction over rates, service, and 
construction and abandonment, an adequate consideration of underlying 
economic forces. The legal point of view also accounts for the absence 
of a discussion of the technique of rate making or of the human prob- 
lems involved in utility regulation and management. More than two 
thirds of the volume is given to valuation and considerably more than half 
of this is devoted to overheads and going value. Space forbids extensive 
discussion here. If the author’s admirable dictum that, among other 
things, the rate base “shall be subject to as little change as possible” 
represented the view of the utility industry, the greatest single obstacle 
to successful regulation would be removed. The emphasis on overheads 
and going value gives no encouragement in this direction, however. One 
can readily agree with the author’s statement that “in the great mass of 
cases in which the subject of going value is considered, the reader will 
find little to enlighten, and much to confuse, him.’’ One misses reference 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission's practice in dealing with over- 
heads, which would serve as a corrective of much of the loose reasoning 
of courts and commissions on this subject. 

The adverse comments here made are prompted more by a co sider- 
ation of the needs of students of economics than of the needs of utility 
executives or public officials. For these latter the volume doubtless will 
prove very helpful, and even for the former it will serve a useful purpose 
as reference material. C. S. M. 


Stenman, J. W. The financial history of the American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. xii, 
339. $2.50.) 

This study received honorable mention in the Hart Schaffner and 
Marx contest (Class A) in 1922. It is exhaustive and comprehensive 
with abundance of notes from source material, covering the history of 
the company, from its formation in 1880. One chapter is devoted to the 
effect of regulation and another discusses in some detail certain problems 
disclosed by the study. Among these are the four-and-one-half-per-cent 
charge, the Western Electric contracts, and the reasonableness of the 
company’s profits. In the discussion of these topics, the author shows 
an open mind and avoids special pleading. 


Srriever, J. Studien zur Geschichte kapitalistischer Organisationsformen. 


Second enlarged edition. (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot. 1925. Pp. 
258.) 
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Weser, A. Traité élementaire des sociétés de capitalisation. (Paris 
Marcel Riviére. 1925 20 fr. 

Wuirr, F. White’s corporation annual. (New York: Callaghan & Co, 
1924. Pp. xi, 535 

New edition, including provisions of the Federal Revenue act of 1924 
applicable to business corporations. 

Witcox, D. F. Why the utilities win: sidelights on the Denver Tramway 
case. (New York: Author, 110 West 40th St. 1925. Pp. 30.) , 

Foreign corporation laws of the state of Oklahoma. (Oklahoma City 
Lawyers Trust Co. 1924. Pp. 21.) 

Public utilities: condensed statistics. (Boston: New England Bureau of 
Public Service Information, 24 Milk St. 1925.) 

Public utility service-at-cost contracts. Bibliography no. 3. (Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Municipal Reference Library. 1925. Mimeographed.) 

Trade associations, their economic significance and legal status. (New 
York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1925. Pp. xiv, 388 
$3.) 

The waste of capitalism London: Labor Joint Publications Dept. 1925 
ls. 6d.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
The Women’s Garment Workers. A History of The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. By Lovis Levine. (New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 1924. Pp. xxv, 608. $5.00.) 

Dr. Levine has set a new standard for chroniclers of labor history. 
The outstanding merit of this study is that he has seen the trade union 
struggle in perspective and has painted it against a wide background 
of intellectual, social, political and economic interests. There is a 
vast amount of accurate detail but the detail is never out of focus; 
it serves rather to give point and illustration to the complex tendencies 
and meanings of the workers’ effort to achieve industrial stability. 

The struggle of the Garment Workers has been a struggle for the 
understanding and mastery of their environment. In the early days 
there was the chaos of sweat-shop conditions, arbitrary and burden- 
some rules, lack of leadership, undisciplined strikes and haphazard 
settlements and, worst of all, complete bewilderment on the part bath 
of workers and employers caught in a rapidly developing situation 
which they could neither understand nor control. Out of this chaos, 
through the dramatic strikes of 1909 and 1910 came the protocol, in- 
troducing “a new way by which man was to deal with man.” From 
then on, the thought of the International has been directed towards the 
devising of industrial machinery through which the workers could 
function in their attempt to secure an increasing standard of living 
without the waste of industrial warfare. 

The record of this experimentation in constitution-building offers a 
rich field for study. In one branch of the industry or another a 
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variety of attempts have beer. made to deal through joint control with 
production standards, standards of sanitation, methods of wage pay- 
ment, avoidance of stoppages, elimination of friction, and decrease of 
unemployment. These experiments have gained in coherence as the 
union leaders have come to a clearer understanding of the economic 
situation and have also gradually come to the realization “that there 
are no objective factors which insure the healthy and normal develop- 
ment of the industry.” 

The objective factors have indeed tended continually to emphasize 
the need for control. Technically the industry is a simple one but the 
structure has become increasingly complex. In one of the most 
illuminating chapters, “The new industrial situation,” Dr. Levine has 
emphasized and interpreted the dual nature of the industry which on the 
one side has tended toward financial concentration and on the other 
toward industrial decentralization. This is due to the fact that 
the development of technique-in the industry “has lagged behind the 
evolution of the market,” making the market the dominant factor 
in the economic situation. It is particularily since 1914 that the 
advantages of large-scale marketing have become apparent and the 
jobber dealing with the sub-manufacturer has become the typically 
important figure in the industry. The intense competition among 
sub-manufacturers operating small shops where conditions are difficult 
to control has set the problem with which the International is now 
wrestling. A step forward was made in the agreements of 1924, which 
aimed at thorough-going industrial reform by holding the jobber 
responsible for conditions in the shops of his sub-manufacturers, and 
by raising the competitive level “through weeding out the petty mar- 
ginal shops.” 

The student of trade union politics and policies will find in the 
chapter on “The International today” a most valuable discussion of 
many problems which beset the path of those who work in self-govern- 
ing organizations—problems relating to the method of selecting offi- 
cials, particularly business agents, through election or appointment, 
the conflict between local autonomy and centralization, the difficulties 
of drawing all members into active participation, the relation of mem- 
bers to leaders and the development of new leadership. It is greatly 
to the credit of the International that none of these inner tensions 
and conflicts have been suppressed. 

The importance of research and the value of the trained investigator 
have been recognized by the International from the first. But their 
originality and progressiveness has nowhere been more clearly mani- 
fested than in the codperation given to Dr. Levine in writing this 
history of their Union. It is a great story, greatly told. 

Washington, D. C. Heven Everett. 
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Employes’ Representation in Coal Mines. By Bren M. SELEKMaN an 


Mary Van Kuiereck. Employes’ Representation in Steel Work, | 
By Bex M. Setexman. Sharing Management with the Worker. | 


a Study of the Partnership Plan of the Dutchess Bleachery 

Wappingers Falls, N. ¥. By Ben M. SeLexman, with foreword 

by Mary Van Kieeck. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1924. Pp. xxxv, 454; 293; xi, 142. $2.00; $1.50; $1.50.) 

The three volumes under review are the result of investigations con- 

ducted by the Russell Sage Foundation. The purpose of these studies 


was to get an evaluation of the ex perience of a number of plans which ; 


give to employees some voice in the conduct of business, especially jn 
respect to the opportunity given workers to share in decisions affecting 
industrial relations. Two of the plans studied are adaptations of the 
same general plan to different industrial conditions, namely, the 
Employes’ Representation in Coal Mines and Employes’ Representa 
tion in Steel Works, These two are examples of the well-known 
Rockefeller Industrial Representation plan that grew out of the severe 
strike of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company in 1913. The plan at 
the Dutchess Bleachery goes much further in sharing management and 
was adopted under very different conditions and for different purposes. 
The studies attempt to show the success of these plans in operation. 

In making the study the authors have spent a considerable time on 
the ground at the respective plants consulting both interested parties. 
and in examining such documentary material as was available.  Inter- 
views were held with workers, with elected representatives of the 
employees, with foremen, superintendents and higher officials of the 
company and with disinterested citizens who had knowledge of existing 
labor conditions. After this information was assembled and written 
up it was submitted to officials of the company for criticism. (The 
preliminary report in the first two studies was submitted to J. D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and J. F. Welborn, president of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. ‘The one on coal mines was submitted to William 
Green, then secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers, and the 
final revision to John L. Lewis, president of that organization.) The 
criticisms and differences of opinion in interpretation were then 
reéxamined in detail and the manuscript revised and resubmitted to 
the officers of the company. The authors state that “many differences 
of opinion as to interpretation still remain,” nevertheless this method 
of procedure will commend itself to all students of industrial relations 
and will give weight to the findings and interpretations presented by 
these studies. 

These three volumes make a distinct contribution to the literature 
on industrial relations. Whether one agrees with the conclusions and 
interpretations or not, recognition must be given to the facts pre- 
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sented. It is extremely difficult to pass upon interpretations made 
concerning controversial issues, when it is impossible for the reviewer 
to have at hand all the evidence which was available to the authors. 
However, in describing the operations of these plans, the authors have 
made certain facts plain. First, the investigations show that the same 
plan works differently under different circumstances. This is illus- 
trated in the experience of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and 
the Minnequa Steel Works. The general provisions of these two 
plans vary comparatively little, but the conditions under which they 
were adopted were quite different. In the former case the plan was 
installed after a most bitter strike, while in the latter the management 
instituted the representation of employees as a definite means of re- 
storing contact between the officials and the employees. There was 
not the hostile mental attitude to overcome in the latter case as in the 
former, and as a result the employees have made greater use of the 
plan and the management has shown a greater willingness to discuss 
matters of vital import to the men. Evidence is submitted to show 
that there has been continuous adaption of the plan to the needs and 
conditions of the industry. 

Secondly, it is evident that the plan in the coal mines has been more 
successful in improving the physical and living conditions of the 
employees in the mining camps than in adjusting wages and hours 
of labor. The hostile mental attitude on each side has prevented 
the codperation here from being as effective as in the steel works. 
The facts presented show that the officials of the company have not 
tied their faith completely to the representation plan, for in many 
instances, they did not consult the representatives of the employees 
on questions of vital interest to their welfare. The result has been 
that the prestige of both the elected representatives and the plan has 
been lessened in the minds of the rank and file of the workers. In 
the steel works where the plan was not so handicapped there has been 
greater codperation between the officers and the elected representa- 
tives. Both wages and hours have been adjusted through joint con- 
ferences provided under the plan, and the employees have not hesitated 
to make suggestions to the officials of the company in respect to 
grievances of the men concerning these and other questions. 

Thirdly, where owners and management are sincerely in sympathy 
with a plan to extend to employees a voice in management, there is 
reasonable hope that it will be successful in gaining the loyalty of the 
workers and in showing a profit to the stockholders. The experience 
at the Dutchess Bleachery gives confidence that even low-paid, un- 
skilled workers, whose morale is low on account of poor pay and 
generally unfavorable living conditions, may be stimulated and have 
their loyalty improved by a genuine attempt to give the employees a 
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Doveras, P. H. Wages and the family. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1925. Pp. xiv, 290. $3.) 


Eaves, L. and associates. A legacy to wage-earning women: a survey of 
gainfully employed women of Brattleboro, Vermont, and of relief which 
they have received from the Thomas Thompson Trust. Studies in eco 
nomic relations of women, vol. XII. (Boston: Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. 1925. Pp. 135.) 


FerpmaN, H. The regularization of employment: a study in the preven 
tion of unemployment. (New York: Harper & Bros. 1925. Pp. xvi, 
437. $3.50.) 


Frorence, P. S. Economics of fatigue and unrest, and the efficiency of 
labor in industry. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1924. Pp. 426. 
$2.25. 


That little progress can be hoped for in the application of scientific 
discoveries to industry, unless such application is economically advan- 
tageous, is the assumption upon which this treatise is predicated. The 
study marks a distinct advance in the analysis of the causative factors in 
unrest and inefficiency as these manifest themselves in the industrial 
life of England and of the United States. 

The purpose of the author is not merely to review the results of the 
excellent investigations already completed in the field of fatigue and 
unrest but also to weave these and his own original observations and 
studies into a synthetic whole. This purpose is accomplished with ex- 
traordinary thoroughness. The point of view is constructively liberal 
throughout, characterized by a conspicuous absence of dogmatic finality 
with regard to the present economic order and a keen appreciation of the 
economic necessities and limitations of proposed substitutes. 

Summarizing in part I the growth of technical efficiency, the nature of 
the labor problem, the proposed solutions of this problem, and the 
theory of unrest and fatigue, the author proceeds in part II to examine 
the waste and inefficiency caused by labor turnover, absenteeism, qualita 
tive and quantitative deficiencies in output, accidents, and ill health. In 
part III there is outlined a method of procedure for eliminating fatigue 
and unrest through systematic record keeping. The discussion of each 
subject is supported by an imposing array of statistical evidence which 
is correlated and interpreted in a scholarly manner. 

After reading this exhaustive treatise one is impelled to share the hope 
of the author that “efficiency and human happiness may yet be found 
compatible.” This hope is sustained by the remarkable growth of 
scientific practices in the administration of personnel which seek to ex- 
tend the intelligent control of industrial relations initiated by Taylorism. 
Unrest is obviously the real obstacle to desired efficiency and goodwill. 

The author uses the term unrest in reference to “all the middle ground 
between absolute ill will and fatigue, ground that in itself presents many 
gradual changes from a vague psychological yearning for better things 
to an almost physical state of low spirits, indifference and lack of 
stimulus” (p. 384). Unrest and fatigue are seen as mutually causative 
factors which are inclusive of all the “interrelated physiological and 
psychological states (short of absolute incapacitation and absolute ill 
will) making for industrial inefficiency and economic loss” (p. 387). The 
existence of a normal quantum of unrest and fatigue is not viewed with 
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alarm, since this is st inevitable under any form of industry. Th, 
problem that con n civilization is the avoidance of the ex 
cessive losses whic! ! trol bnormal degrees of these phenome na. 

The program advar 1 by tl uuthor for solving the problems jn 
cident to unrest and fatigue is modest and practical. It consists mainly 
in the collection of evider from past experiences as to which losses are 
unavoidable and which are excessive, and the discovery of the conditions 
responsible for the ex Reliance upon past experiences, however. 
must be supplemented by further observation, investigation, and ex. 
perimentation. Unif« ntelligible, and accessible records constitute 
the medium of approa to the probiems. 


Gorpon S. Warkins. 


Gitcurist, R. N. Wage d profit-sharing, with a chapter on Indian 
conditions. (Calcutta niv. of Calcutta. 1924. Pp. 422. 7s. 6d.) 
A careful study of t rious methods of wage payments, including 
time wage, piece work wage, and premium bonus system. Part II deals 
with profit-sharing and copartnership, in which the survey covers a 
wide range of experience in Europe and the United States. There is a 
final chapter on industrial peace and the payment of wages in India. 
An appendix contains a nmary of recent legislation all over the world 


on conciliation and arbitration 


Girarpb, J. Elemen yislation ouvriére. (Paris: Lib. Felix Alean. 
1925. Pp. 324. 18 fr: 

This is a valuable book of reference on the subject of the legal regu 

lation of labor and w ; in Franee It includes chapters on strikes, 


syndicates and ins 


Hackett, J. D. Hea maintenance in industry. (Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co. 1925. Pp x, 488 D5 
Harrison, S. M. and others. Public employment offices: their purpose, 
structure, and method New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1924. 
Pp. xvii, 685. $3.50 
To advise the comparatively small number of people who are actively 
engaged in public employment office work how they can improve the 
service they are rendering is the primary purpose of this volume. There 
is, also, much of interest to all students of labor problems and of 
governmental administration, although a more concise treatise would 
have been more valuab! \ good summary is lacking and much of the 
descriptive data presented is a little out of date, as the field investiga- 
tions were made as long ago as 1919 and 1920. Nevertheless, this book 


gives the best account which has yet appeared of the work of the public 
employment offices in this country 

Existing public employment offices fall far short of affording the 
perfectly centralized labor market about which enthusiasts have often 
dreamed. Although there are now 39 states with public employment 
offices and some 200 offices, with annual expenditures approximating 
$1,000,000, and several million verified placements, the great majority 
of the vacancies occurring in industry and agriculture are still filled 
without resort to any employment office. In but few states do the free 
public offices make as many placements as do the fee charging, private 
agencies. Almost everywhere the public offices are undermanned; and 
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their staffs are in many states selected with little reference to qualifica 
tions, and are everywhere poorly paid. 

This book also makes it clear that there are distinct limitations to th: 
possible usefulness of public employment offices. Particularly is this 
true in small towns where the rate of turnover is low and the number of 
plants is not so large that an unemployed workman cannot readily 
keep in touch with all opportunities for work. It is, also, true of all 
communities and industries in which an employers’ association or a 
labor union dictates who shall or who shall not be employed. Even 
where these conditions do not exist, it is but natural that employers 
should place greater reliance in their own employment departments than 
in public offices. 

Yet no one can read this book without, also, realizing that many 
public employment offices have passed the experimental stage. ‘There 
are quite a number of such offices which have no trouble in getting fairly 
adequate state and local financial support and which have gained the con 
fidence of both employers and employees. While nowhere do these otlices 
fill even a majority of all vacancies which occur, quite a few of them 
have succeeded in materially reducing the volume of the business done by 
the private employment agencies. 

In all probability new public employment offices will be established 
each year, despite present demands for reduction in public expenditures. 
But unless these offices are adequately financed and properly conducted 
they will prove failures, as have so many public employment offices here 
tofore. Epwin E. Wirre. 


Henperson, A. Labour and the Geneva protocol. (London: Labor Party, 
33, Eccleston Sq. 1925. Pp. 16. 1d.) 


MacLean, H. C. Labor, wages, and unemployment in Italy. Depart 
ment of Commerce, Trade inf. bull. 337. (Washington: Supt. Does. 
1925. Pp. 17.) 

Oriver, E. M. The world’s industrial parliament. (London: Geo. Allen 
& Unwin. 1925. 2s.) 

Puituips, M. Report of the work of the Labor party in the women's 
interests at home and abroad. Presented at the National Conferenc« 
of Labor Women, Birmingham, May 27 and 28, 1925. (London: Labor 
Party. 1925. Pp. 12.) 


Tawney, R. H. The British labor movement. (New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. 1925. Pp. 189. $2.) 
Papers presented at the Institute of Politics, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., in August, 1924. 


Wevecewoop, J. C. Labour and the farm worker. (London: Labor Party, 
33, Eccleston Sq. 1925. Pp. 12.) 


American labor year book. 1925. (New York: Rand School of Social 
Science, 7 East 15th St. 1925. Pp. 488. $3.) 

The 1924 year book was favorably noted in the Review, September, 
1924, p. 555. This issue deserves similar appreciation and will prove 
a useful compendium of facts in the field of labor. There is a 25-page 
list of the most recent books and pamphlets on labor. A new section in 
public ownership is added. 
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Annuaire de la légq lu travail. Vol. III. (Brussels: Office q 
Travail de Belgiqu 192 Pp. 508.) 

A compendium of legislation in the Australasian and Canadian colonies 
of Great Britain, in Hungary, Italy, Lithuania, Luxembourg, Norway; 
and Japan, for th irs 1914 to 1919. 

Compendium of awards and industrial agreements in force 31st December. 
1924. New South Wales Industrial Gazette, vol. AXVIT, no. 1, Special 
Supplement. (Sydney: Dept. of Labor and Industry. 1925. Pp. 443 

Employe representat the Pennsylvania Railroad plan. (Philadelphia 
Pa. Railroad Co. 192 Pp. 95 

Final agenda of the National Conference of Labour Women, to be held on 
May 27 and 28, 19 in Birmingham. (London: Labor Party. 1925 


Pp. 28.) 


Four years of | study of labor turnover in a group of 


selected plants in Philad hia, 1921-1924. By the Industrial Research 
Department, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. Supplement 
to The Annals, v: CxS Philadelphia: Am. Academy of Political 
and Social Sciencé 1925. Pp. 146. $2.) 

The Kansas Court Ir rial Relations. (New York: National Indus 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave. 1925. $1.50.) 

Labour organization ( ida: Fourteenth annual report, 1924. (Ottawa 
Dept. of Labor of Canada 1925 Pp. 267. ) 

The labour year London: Labor Party Pub. Dept. 1925 
3s. 6d.) 

New York state labor vith amendments, additions and annotations to 


June 1, 1928. Albany: State Dept. of Labor. 1925. Pp. 154.) 


Russia: the official report of the British Trades Union Delegation. Lon 
don: Trades Union Congress 1925. 65s.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Mikolaja Kopernika Rozprawy o Monecie i Inne Pisma Ekonomiczne, 


oraz J. L. Decjusza Traktat o Biciu Monety. Edited by Jay 


DMocHowsk Series published by the Warsaw Faculty of Com- 
merce. (Warsaw: Gebethner & Wolff. 1924. Pp. clvix, 223.) 
Traktat Koperntka o Monecie. By FranciszexK Busax. (Lwow 


Committee in Honor of Copernicus 450 Anniversary. 1924 
Pp. 63.) 
Memorjal Mikolaja Kopernika o Zasadach Bicia Monety. By 
MIcHAEL GRAZYNSK (Cracow: Przeglad Wspotczesny. 1923 
For nearly 300 years Copernicus’ monetary treatise lay untouched 
in the archives. In the seventeenth century it was taken away from 
Prussia to Sweden by conquering troops. In 1801 these archives 
were returned to the Kénigsberg record office in Prussia. Here Coper- 
nicus’ essay on money, entitled Monetae Cudendae Ratio, was discover 
by Professor Severin Vater. The essay, written probably in 1526, 
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was published for the first time in the Pamtetnik Warszawski (Me- 
aerial of Warsaw), August, 1816. It was included in the edition of 
the collected works of Copernicus published in Warsaw in 1854, and 
republished in 1864 by Wolowski together with Oresme’s T'ratctie de 
las Premiere Invention des Monnaies. All these editions have long 
heen out of print and are obtainable only with great difficulty. <A 
new edition was the more necessary because further research in the 
Polish archives brought to light new manuscripts of Copernicus’ tract 
on money. 

These essays have all been collected by Professor Dmochowski and 
published in the series of the Warsaw Faculty of Commerce under 
the title “Copernicus’ Monetary Tracts and Other Economic Writings, 
together with J. L. Decjus’ Treatise on the Coining of Money.” 
This edition contains the original Latin and German texts and a 
Polish translation. Contrary to the general belief, none of the 
discovered manuscripts is in Copernicus’ own handwriting, even the 
Monetae Cudendae Ratio of 1526 having been copied by his friend, 
Reich. Professor Dmochowski has added a long preface of 164 pages 
in which he investigates the origin of Copernicus’ monetary theories, 
and his commercial and financial ideas. He gives also a description 
of Poland’s monetary system in the sixteenth century and of Coper- 
nicus’ contribution to the monetary reform of King Sigismund I. 

Two other studies devoted to Copernicus’ economic activity have 
been recently published in Polish. Professor Bujak, in a book en- 
titled “Copernicus’ Monetary Treatise,” discusses partly the same 
problems as does Professor Dmochowski. He tries to prove that con- 
trary to the prevalent opinion it may be assumed that Oresme’s mone 
tary tract, written in the fourteenth century, was known to Copernicus. 
A third study, entitled “Copernicus’ Treatise on the Principles of 
Coining Money,” was published by Dr. Grazynski in the June and 
July numbers of Prezeglad Wspotczesny (Contemporary Review, Cra- 
cow), 1923. 

The importance of Copernicus’ monetary essays in the development 
of economic thought lies in his stress on a sound currency as a factor 
in the economic well-being of a country. No one before him and few 
writers after him have shown an equal strength on this point. More 
than 70 years before Gresham’s famous letter was written to Queen 
Elizabeth, Copernicus was aware of the fact that bad money drives out 
good. “If it is quite improper,” says Copernicus in his Monetae 
Cudendae Ratio (ed. Dmochowski, p. 7), “to introduce new and good 
coins, when bad coins remain in circulation, how much greater was the 
error of adding to the old better coins left in circulation, new bad coins, 
which not only infected the old but drove them out of circulation.” 
That good and bad coins cannot circulate together is the fundamental 
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Switzerland: \ ¢ von Helbing et Lichtenhahn. 1925.) 

CarroLi, M. B. JN Polish law of negotiable instruments. Department 
of Commerce, Trad f. bull. 347. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925 
Pp. 27.) 

Ca ee des changes en France. (Paris: Lib 
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Coperni in of monetary reform, and is repeated severg| 
in va Dmochowski, p- Ixi, seq.). 
rnicus ¥ one of the first to notice that there exists , 
on betw juantity of money in circulation and its value. 
loses it it has been too much multiplied, when 
great quant has been coined that the demand for bullion \ 
than { r coins” (p. 5). Copernicus together with 
laid the { lation of the doctrine that it is impossible for 
or law to ite the value of coins. “Our indolence only,” 
(p. 11), “pr ts us from seeing that the rise in the pric 
rything pr is from the debasement of money........ silver 
ites the ba f money and determines its value.” Copernicus 
nphasis on t fact that the sovereign should not draw any 
; from tl ge and that the difference between coined and 
ined silver s <ceed the cost of coinage. 


J. St. Lewrnsk1. 


(Stockholm: Norstedt. 1924. 


H. F. and Cua F.A Elements of the modern building and loan 


associations. N Y or! Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xviii, 540. $4.) 

Datserc. Die neu sche Wahrung nach dem Dawesplan. (Berlin 
Carl Heymann 1924 Pp. 63 

Epwarps, G. W. Internation trade finance. (New York: Henry Holt 
1924. Pp. xv, 495 

An up-to-date book dealing with international credit, foreign exchange, 

international banking institutions, commercial credit policy, foreign 
credit insurance, payments of collateral, discount market, financing of 
exports to countries with depreciated currencies. ‘The general treat- 
ment of these subjects is not confined to the United States. It is designed 
to include a comparative study of practice in the commercial nations of 
Europe as well as t of South America and the Far East. The 
export of agricultural goods, as well as manufactured goods, is covered. 
The author had unusual opportunity for collecting material through his 
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Commerce, and through facilities and travel abroad. There are five 
pages of special readings on the several chapters. 


Favre, J. E. Les banques inutiles ou dangereuses. Le crédit commercial 
de France, ex-banque suisse et francaise. (Paris: Impr. Edition de la 
Bibliothéque Financiére. 1924. Pp. 231.) 


Fivx, A .W. The foreign exchanges. (London: P. S. King and Son. 
1924. Pp. lx, 193. 10s. 6d.) 

This volume consists of the Newmarch lectures delivered by Professor 
Flux at the University College, London, in 1922, with additional data 
down to March, 1924. Professor Flux discusses the course of the foreign 
exchanges during and after the war and the reasons for their wide and 
unusual fluctuations, the effect of discount rates on business and on the 
exchanges, and the methods used or suggested to be used for the stabili- 
zation of the exchanges and for the resumption of gold payments. 

The book is not for beginners, nor is it adapted to the classroom as a 
textbook. It does not deal with types of bills of exchange or the methods 
commonly employed in financing foreign obligations. It is, however, 
one of the fairest and sanest presentations of the many problems and 
controversial issues that have arisen in the field of the exchanges since 
1914. Much material has been brought together and assembled in a 
most masterly fashion, making the volume a most welcome addition to 
our increasingly large library of international finance. Ira B. Cross. 


Franco, E. La transformation du systéme bancaire américain et son 
fonctionnement pendant et aprés la guerre. (Paris: Lib. Générale de 
Droit et de Jurisprudence. 1925. Pp. 179.) 


FroTHINGHAM, D. Scandinavian banking situation. Department of Com- 
merce, Trade inf. bull. 293. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 59.) 


Gotpenweiser, E. A. Federal reserve system in operation. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1925. Pp. x, 349. $3.) 

This rather brief treatise, about one-half of which consists of appen- 
dices, is a valuable contribution to the growing literature of the federal 
reserve system. Written at this time, purely for the purpose of describ- 
ing the mechanism and the manner of operation of this banking system, 
it has been possible for the author to avoid discussion of many matters 
which, because their future importance was not clear, had to enter into 
the conjectures of earlier writers, but which may now be appraised 
from the point of view of their realized significance. Thus, in the con- 
sideration of state bank membership, no account had to be taken of the 
doubts of state banks regarding their rights to withdraw, regarding 
their fears that membership would subject them to obligations not stated 
in the federal reserve act, regarding the probable scope of federal 
reserve collections. The author has been able to write more positively, 
and less in terms of speculation, about the reciprocal influence of open- 
market and discount operations (in the last few years a marked increase 
in the one seems to be at the expense of the other). In matters related 
to discount policy, Mr. Goldenweiser could note the observed relationships 
of recent years between commercial paper rates, treasury certificate 
yields, and federal reserve rates. In the discussion of earnings and ex- 
penses, he could state more decisively whether the payment of dividends 
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The book has been poorly printed. The footnotes contain references 
to authors cited but not to the volumes from which the data have been 
taken. Footnotes referring to appendices and to the pages of the volume 
itself omit mention of the number of the appendix or the page to which 
reference is supposed to be made. 

Frankly, the volume is a disappointing collection of chapters, some 
good, some bad, relating to exchange and foreign trade. 


Ira B. Cross. 


Kester, R. B. Depreciation. Ronograph, no. 28. (New York: Ronald. 
1924. Pp. vii, 105.) 

Kvsuimoto, T. Japanisches Bankwesen. (Stuttgart: C. E. Poeschel. 
1925. Pp. vii, 52.) 

LanspurcH, A. Die Kreditbank. Teil 2. (Argentarius: Briefe eines 
Bankdirektors an seinen Sohn, 8.) (Berlin: Bank-Verlag Alfred Lans- 
burgh. 1924. Pp. 94. Gm. 1.50.) 


LowenFeLD, H. Money in fetters: its history and mystery candidly re- 
lated. (London: Murray. 1924. 3s. 6d.) 


Marvitt, A. H. Banks and banking; the business man and his bank. 
(Philadelphia: La Fayette Inst. 1924. Pp. 46.) 


MépvetsHem, G. C. pe. Cent vingt régles d’or pour le commerce. (Paris: 
Lib. Félix Alcan. 1925. 6.50 fr.) 


Munn, G. G. Bank credit, principles and operating procedure. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1925. Pp. vii, 284. #3.) 

Discusses the essentials of credit, sources of credit information, finan- 
cial statements and their analysis, commercial paper purchases, credit 
policy, ethics of credit interchange, etc. 

Porovics, A. Das Geldwesen im Kriege. (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1925. M. 7.50.) 


Revar, A. Die auslandischen Wechselkurse in Frankreich seit 1914. 
(Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1925. Pp. 119.) 


Stewart, F. H. History of the first United States mint: its people and its 
operations. (Philadelphia: W. J. Campbell, 233 So. Sydenham St. 
1925. Pp. 208. $5.) 


Watt, A. The banker’s credit manual. Revised edition. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1924. Pp. 824. $3.50.) 

Since the publication of the first edition, a great deal of new material 
in ratio analyses of property statements has become available. The 
present revision is on a more extended scale, and involves new ideas 
of credit ratios and statement analysis. The appendix contains a large 
number of forms in actual use by important banks. 

M. J. S. 


Wirus, P. and Epwarps, G. W. Banking and business. Revised edition. 
(New York: Harper & Bros. 1925.) 

The cost of living in the United States. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 1925. Pp. xv, 201. $2.50.) 

The future of prices at home and abroad. A series of addresses and papers 
presented at the annual meeting of the Academy of Political Science, 
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November 14, 1924, edited by W. L. Ransom and P. T. Moon. Py. 
ceedings, vol. XI, 1 New York: Academy of Pol. Sci., Columbis 
Univ. 1925 P} 05 

Includes pa n agricultural prices, factors affecting the genera] 
price levels, t ean recovery, the Dawes plan, the Inter-allieg 
debts, and their 1 hip to American price levels. 

Joint stock land rating under supervision of the United States 
government. \ Y 01 Nehemiah Friedman & Co., 29 Broadway 
1925. Pp. 4 ; 

The workers’ star e in countries with depreciated currency, 
Studies and rep eries D, no. 15. (Geneva: International Labor 
Office. 1925. P} 182 

Figures cover period from 1920 to first half of 1924. 

Zahlen zur Geld t tung in Deutschland 1914 bis 1923. Prepared by 

the Government Statistical Office. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 1925 


Pp. 54. M. 3 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


Making the Tariff in the United States. By THomas Waker Pact, 
with the aid of the Council and Staff of the Institute of Economics. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1924. Pp. x, 


281. $2.50.) 

This is an essay at the reform of long-established, vicious practices 
in connection with ¢ tariff legislation. The central idea of the book 
is found in the author’s explanation of the apparently capricious 
changes in public opinon on the tariff question during the last half 
century. These freq t changes do not, he says, imply fickleness on 
the part of the vot but rather a failure of the party in power to 
enact the kind of law the voters thought they were endorsing at the 
polls; the cause of this failure has been “the influence of special in- 
terests” in the fixing of rates; and the special interests have been abi 
to triumph over the national will because there has been no trustworthy 
information available as to what rates “‘would truly accord with the 
mandate of the peo ’ Congress has signally failed to collect such 
information, the old 7] {f Board did not do much better, and no claim 
of great success can | mad by the Tariff Commission, of which the 
author has been a distinguished member. 

Yet Mr. Page’s agency of reform is to be a commission—a re- 
organized commission with properly defined powers. It should be 
a small body with a large staff, composed of men chosen for their 
fitness for investigation and for ability to divest themselves of all 
prejudice. ‘Politics’? must be eliminated as completely from appoint- 
ments and from the actions of the members as is supposed to be the 


case with judges; and to secure such men the members should b 
allowed, contrary to the present practice, to continue business con- 
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ctions where these do not interfere with the proper discharge of 
duty. The most significant part of the reform lies in the definition of 

“commission’s powers. Its character as an unbiased fact-finding 
body must be maintained, and yet in the collection and preparation 
of information, it must have an objective that implies a tariff policy. 
In spite of his strictures on “tariff making by formula” (ch. 4), 
particularly the one for equalizing the cost of production at home and 
abroad, the author has a formula of his own: 


The commission should assume that the rates of duty are to be such as 
will maintain equality of opportunity for foreign and domestic industries. 
[t should designate the duties which would enable domestic producers 
operating under normal conditions and with reasonable efficiency to compete 
on equal terms in the markets of the United States with foreign producers 
f similar articles...... It should point out the effect of the importation 
and price of a commodity to be expected from fixing a duty above or below 
the rate it designates. 

It is not expected that the commission’s rates will be adopted by Con- 
gress. They must, however, be taken as a base from which to reckon 
the rates desired whether for revenue or for protection. 

Is such a plan workable? Some of Mr. Page’s associates on the 
Council of the Institute think not (Appendix B). If equalizing costs 
cannot be found, it is said, neither can rates be found that will equalize 
competitive opportunity. They can see in the formula only an “im- 
pressive phrase,” and they regard the determination of what consti- 
tutes normal conditions and reasonable efficiency as impossible in 
practice. The criticism is a bit captious and the alternative plan 
suggested of having the commission simply answer the question, “What 
is the effect upon American production and prices of the existing 
tariff rate”; and the corollary question, “What would be the probable 
effect of some other (specifically proposed) rate?” seems no more 
practicable than the one criticized. Mr. Page’s argument is, on the 
whole, convincing that, by a study of all the factors in the competitive 
situation, rates can be found which will give approximate equality of 
opportunity at such a margin of investment as the commission might 
decide upon. The difficulty does not lie in ascertaining such rates 
but in securing and retaining a commission with power to declare 
them. For in spite of the author’s frequent reminder that its rates 
would always be subject to change to suit the tariff policy of the 
majority, its findings would in fact be political in character. 

The socialistic character of protection as practiced in the United 
States is nowhere more apparent than at the point where Mr. Page 
attacks it. Under our system it has been assumed that the highest- 
cost producer who ventures into the field is entitled to protection; 
we are called upon to shield the fit and the unfit. The presumption is 
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that the commission y reason and discrimination to the 
determination of 1 n at which domestic producers would be 
given an equal oj to « pete. It must pass on the delicate 
question, not finall) , of what degree of efficiency is reason- 
able. This is a \ 1, not only for individual producers, but 
for whole regions. One can hardly doubt that such a commission 
could answer it mo} y than Congress ever has; but it is not to 
be expected that | li ind special interests will without a 
struggle permit the tion of a fact-finding, truth-telling board 
whose rates would, it enjoyed the confidence of the public, as it 
must to function, | nas p a facie reasonable. If created, 
how long before suc! lel of power would be stormed by political 
forces? The fate of the Federal Trade Commission and of the present 
Tariff Commission s ts the answer. 

Mr. Page is awa ill these difficulties. It is one of the many 
admirable features of that, in spite of the difficulties, he 


believes that his pla ind this means that he has a robust 
faith in popular gi 


G. O. Virtve. 
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: —. Second supplement to United States tar cases, abstracts of 
federal and state cases on income taxes, excess profits tares, and estate, 
inheritance, stamp and miscellaneous business taxes. Edited by C. H. 
Woop. (New York: Commerce Clearing House. 1925. Pp. 1095- 
1704.) 

Lovrcenévitcn, Y. La restauration des finances autrichiennes. (Paris: 
Vie Universitaire. 1924. Pp. 296.) 

Lyon, C. E. British financial conditions in 1924. Dept. of Commerce, 
Trade inf. bull. 336. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 28.) 

McQueen, C. A. Bolivian public finance. Dept. of Commerce, Trade 
promotion series, 6. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 126. 
20c. ) 

Martin, G. Les finances publiques de la France et la fortune privée, 1914- 
1925. (Paris: Payot. 1925. 30 fr.) 


MeiseL, F. Britische und deutsche Einkommensteuer: ihre Moral und ihre 
Technik. (Tibingen: Mohr. 1925. Pp. viii, 474. M. 18.) 

Naumann, P. Die Methoden und Probleme in der Bemessung der Ein- 
kommensteuer. (Halberstadt: H. Meyer. 1925. Pp. viii, 78.) 


Ossorne, W. H. and Gouipsmirn, H. E. How to make your will; with an 
added chapter on inheritance taxes. Revised edition. (Boston: Small, 
Maynard. 1925. Pp. 67.) 

Ritter, K. Die Notwendighkeit von Agrarzillen in neuer Beweisfihrung. 
(Berlin: Parey. 1925. Pp. 72. 

Russewy, W. F. and others. The financing of education in lowa. A report 
reviewed and presented by the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xxii, 279.) 

Snowpen, P. The rich man’s budget. Mr. Churchill’s proposals exposed. 
(London: Labor Party, 33, Eccleston Sq. 1925. Pp. 16.) 

Srevens, E. B. and Exuiort, E. C. Unit costs of higher education. Re- 
viewed and presented by the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xv, 212.) 
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Watpen, C. F. T arit t r tion and rate construction. Revised 
edition. (New York: A ition Press. 1925. Pp. v, 226.) 

Wepewoop, J.C. Th Tazation and rating of land values 
(London: Labor Party 19 Pp. 12.) 

American federal tax re; Vol. IV New York: Prentice-Hall. Inc 
1925. Pp. v, 3549-5054 

Das argentinische Zollges Berlin: D. Reimer. 1924. Pp. 26. 

Eleventh annual report of Federal Reserve Board, covering operat 
for the year 1924. Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 465.) 

Handbuch der Finanzwiss: t. Edited by W. Greruorr and F. Meise. 
Vol. I, nt. 2. (Tubingen: Mohr 1925 Pp. 48.) 

The first instalment of large work on the principles of finance and 

their application to pu ffair Chis book will have the collaboration 


of many eminent Gern 

Legislative Commission on Motor Vehicle Taxation of New Jersey, majority 
report, February 2, 19 [renton, N. J.: Legislative Commission. 
1925. Pp. 10, type writt 


Prentice-Hall Wisconsin state tax service, 1924-1925, including the tax laws 
of Wisconsin with fu tion, decisions, rulings, forms, and sug 
gestions. (New York: Prent Hall. 1925.) 

Proceedings of the conference ne taxation held in conjunction with the 
twenty-seventh annua tion of the American mining congress, 
Sacramento, California, September 29 to October 4, 1924. (Washington: 
American Mining Congres 1924. Pp. 149.) 

Proceedings of the sevent innual conference on tazation held at St. 
Louis, Missouri, September 19, 1924. With appendix containing 
proceedings of preliminary rence on inheritance and estate tazation 
held September 15, 1924. Edited by A. E. Hotcoms. (New York: 
National Tax Associatior 19% Pp. xii, 493, 103.) 

Regulations 68, 1924 edition nq to the estate tar, under part I, title 
III, of the Revenue act Washington: Supt. Does. 1925. 
15c.) 

Report of proceedings « na tax conference, 1924. (Phoenix, 
Ariz.: E. W. Powers. 19: Pp. 141 

Revenue laws of the st ( in rce on January 1, 1924 
(Sacramento, Calif.: State Printing Office. 1924. Pp. 531.) 


Population and Migration 


Studies in Human Biology By Raymonp Peart. (Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins Company 1924. Pp. 653. $8.00.) 
The papers here assembled represent “what has been a major 
interest of the writer’s scientific life for more than twenty vears past.” 
Covering a range of subjects from brain weights to, the influenza 
epidemic, sex ratios among the Jews, and the curve of population 


growth, the only unity to be found in them is, as the author frankly 
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states, in his point of view—which is that of a trained biometrician 
with a well-equipped statistical laboratory at his disposal, together 
with breadth of interest and an absence of doctrinaire finality. 

Although many of the papers are heavily tinctured with mathe- 
matics, as one should expect in the work of a statistical biologist, 
most of them can be read understandingly by the non-mathematical 
reader. Nearly all of them are of interest in one way or another to 
the student of population. While most perhaps appeal rather to 
the vital statistician, those on national food consumption and waste, 
the three papers on vital statistics, and the five on the population 
problem, should interest the general economist. 

The three papers dealing with what Pear! calls vital indices con- 
stitute a notable contribution to a phase of vital statistics of extra- 
ordinary interest. 

Instead of the familiar “rate of natural increase” (birth rate less 


100 (total births ) 


total deaths 
certain advantages over the older form of statement. 

He shows that changes in English birth and death rates have 
raised the English vital index from 140 in 1838-39 to 175 in 1910-14 
and 205 in 1920. He shows also that while the vital index of pure 
foreign matings in the United States is much higher than that of pure 
native matings, the native index shows a tendency to overtake the 
foreign (through a lower birth rate in foreign matings and a lower 
mortality rate in the native born). 

Perhaps the most valuable paper in the whole collection is “The 
Vitality of the Peoples of America.” It is a study of birth and mor- 
tality rates so fully and carefully worked out that it should supersede 
previous statistical work on the subject of differential fecundit y— 
“race suicide”—in this country. The facts brought out, with as high 
statistical precision as the nature of the data will allow, will not, 
however, come as a surprise to those familiar with the rougher pre- 
ceding work.’ ‘That the children of immigrants do not have the large 
families of their parents has long been known. It is, however, of great 
value to have so beautiful a statistical demonstration as this that 
“almost, if not quite, the first biological result of Americanization 
is to reduce the fertility of marriages.” 

The most striking contribution of this paper is the measure it gives 
of racial amalgamation. For effective marriages of the Birth Regis- 
tration Area in 1919, “the percentage of amalgamation or fusion 


the death rate) he takes as an index ; Which has 


“The Vitality of the Peoples of America,” pp. 177-252; “Trends of Vital Indices,” 
pp. 253-272; “The Stability of England’s Population Growth,” pp. 550-557. 

*For instance, the Immigration Commission’s Report (1912) on the relative 
fecundity of foreign and native women, 
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of foreign-born sto vith native-born, as compared with racially 
like-effective matings” v 11.5 per cent. Births from native » 
foreign matings were 44 ] cent of the births from all-foreign pur 
matings (Irish I , Italian Italian, etc.), and 15 per cent of 
those from all native native matings. This is the first serious 
study, so far as the reviewer is aware, of the rate of amalgamation, 
While available data do not permit a definitive judgment on the real 
rate of amalgamation (si! the child, born in this country and 
hence “native-born,” « grant parentage, may or may not b 
“Americanized”), there can be no question that Pearl’s figures do 
indicate that “the tempera of the melting pot is higher than we 
generally give it credit for being.” 

With regard to the probable quality of the future American rac 
now being produced uur “gigantic experiment in human genetics,” 
he confesses inabilit ike the pessimistic outlook of his “100 per 
cent Nordic” friends Chere is nothing in these figures, however, 
which will convince t jaive believer in Nordic superiority. In a 
matter in which sul ve prejudices play so large a part, the 
“Nordics” may even say that the high rate of amalgamation merely 
shows that the old pioneering stock is being swamped in a wave of 
what the South call renation! And they may suggest that the 
improvement shown the native vital index is to be attributed to 
the increasing numbers of native-born children of recent immigrants 
reaching the reproductive age 

Not much need be said of the papers on the population problem, 
since Pearl’s contribution in this field is already widely known. 

The war-time pape “Biology and War” is chiefly interesting 
for its assertion that war produces little if any dysgenic consequences. 
This conclusion is rea 1 of course on the ground that there is no 
elimination among the women. The matter can hardly be dismissed 


so summarily, however, for if a considerable percentage of post-war 
marriages are between normal or superior women and inferior men 
(biologically speaking), it would seem that the chances for inferior 
children are increased. This paper is further worthy of note for 
its emphasis—unusual for a biologist—on social heredity. 

Criticism of Pearl’s mathematical theory of population growth 
would require more space than is here available. There is of course 
something attractive in being able to draw a close analogy between the 
curve of human population growth and the increase in a colony of 
drosophila, in finding mathematical formulas for curves with clos¢ 
fit to census figures. There is something engaging in the idea that 
the upper limit to the population of the United States can be set 
“approximately” at 197,270,000. To the non-mathematical reader, 


however, Pearl leaves singularly unclear how he gets his “upper 
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asymptote,” or precisely what justification there is for assuming 
cycles of growth, such as that when a population that seems to be 
flattening out on the home stretch to its upper limit takes a new lease 
of life and shoots its curve steeply upward. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
mathematical curve-fitting as a method of predicting population 
growth (over more than short periods) has little value. Pearl and 
Reed figure the 2,100 A. D. population of New York City at 
15,337,000." but many things can happen to make this prediction 
ridiculously wide of the mark. Pearl explicitly states,’ in italics, 
that his calculations are valid only provided “no fundamentally new 
factor or forces influencing the rate of population growth different 
from those which have operated during the known historical period 
of this population’s growth shall come into play.” The social psycho- 
logist knows that new forces do come in, at unpredictable times. There 
is much reason to think that an analysis of sentiments and attitudes 
influencing population growth should at least be brought in to modify 
the somewhat fatalistic impression made by the mathematical statis- 
tician. 

However, we can afford to be tolerant of Pearl’s attachment to 
his growth curves. Taking his work as a whole there is not only 
scientific caution and incisiveness in it, but evidence of a philosophical 
breadth of background and an absence of dogmatism not always 
characteristic of biologists who essay discussion of human phenomena. 
The book is without question one which should for a long time main- 
tain an important place in the working library of every vital statis- 
tician and student of population problems. 

It is a pleasure to call attention to the fact that the publishers, in 
a note, “Sans Tache,” at the end of the volume, have given personal 
recognition to the craftsmen who had a part in the printing of the 
book. These men have reason to take pride in their work, for a diffi- 
cult piece of typography has been done accurately and beautifully. 
It is a rare thing to find a book of 650 pages without a typographical 
error. At least the reviewer has discovered none. 

Ohio State University. A. B. Wo.rre. 


NEW BOOKS 


Burtt, R. L. Japanese immigration. Pamphlets, vol. VII, nos. 5-6. 
(Boston: World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St. 1924. Pp. 281- 
380. 10c.) 

This is a valuable and objective summary of the issues and the history 
of the Japanese question in this country. The main topics treated are the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement, the question of discrimination, the Japanese 
Exclusion act of 1924, Japanese and American opinion on the Ex- 


*Predicted Growth of the Population of New York and its Environs, 1923. 
‘Studies in Human Biology, p. 587. 
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clusion act, the treatment of foreigners by Japan, and the treatmey 
of Japanese by other countries. Fifteen documents, including th 
Gentlemen’s Agreement, Ambassador Hanihara’s note respecting th 
Gentlemen’s Agreement, the Immigration act of 1924 (in part), Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s stat nt regarding the act, and the Japanese protes 
of May 31, 1924, are given in the appendix. 

Attention may | called, in this connection, to Professor Buell’: 


Problems of the 


] 1 brief but well-annotated bibliography, 1995 
Pamphlets, vol. VIII, no. 1, Pp. 34). 


A. B. W. 

Dupin, L. I. 7 s of birth control. (New York: Author, Metro. 
politan Life Ins. ( 1925 Pp. 10.) 

E._perton, W. 1 Oaxtey, H. J. P. The mortality of annuitant,, 
1900-1920 I Layton 1924. 42s.) 

Faircuitp, H. P yration: a world movement and its American 
1 edition New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xi, 

Revision of vol published in 1913 and reviewed in the Americay 
Economic Review r December, 1913 (vol. III, p. 955). “In the 
new portions of this book descriptive and narrative material has been 
reduced to th t skeleton, and chief emphasis has been laid on the 
principles and gen conclusions which have been brought into relief 
by the developments of the past decade, and which are of lasting and 
reneral signifi 

Foerster, R. | | | problems involved in immigration from Latin 
Imerica and the West Indies to the United States. A report submitted 
to the Secretary of Labo: Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 61. 
10c. ) 

Fay,C. L. A ce jsis of American villages, being a study of the 
1920 census da villages scattered over the United States 
New York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 370 Seventh 
Ave 1925. P} 165 

The attitude of village to open country and of open country to village 
is vital to agricultural peace. The inquiry is limited to villages located 
in strictly farming area \ field study was undertaken, and this is 
supplemented by an analysis of the figures of the Bureau of the Census 
for 1920. This vol consists of four pamphlets previously published, 
dealing with different sections of the country, with a summary. 

Price, W. The neg? ind the world. (New York: Doran. 1925. 7ic.) 

Swinsurne, J. Po) tion and the social problem. (New York: Mac- 
millan 1924. Pp. 380 $5 

The author of this book is a prominent and elderly consulting engineer 
in England. “Sociology” has apparently long been an amusing side 
interest with him, and he here gives expression to the accumulated thought, 
impressions, and prejudices of half a century. The book discusses 


nearly everything pt, one is tempted to say, population. There are 
chapters on the causes of general ignorance, the distribution of wealth, 
the raid on wealth, trade unions, socialism, government, women, the 


rights of man, and nationality and isolation. There are also chapters 
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on the principles of population, population pressure, civilization and 
population, and the limitation of families; but there is very little about 
population, except that the crude idea that there is always population 
pressure is the dim background on which the discursive text is projected. 

The presentation abounds in hypothetical cases. Continually we are 
asked to suppose the case of an isolated island and the like. There are 
flashes of insight and wit, and grim humor of expression which lead one 
to believe that conversation with the author would be a delight—if one 
accepted his point of view. He has a fine but undiscriminating scorn 
for economists, for labor leaders, for patriots, for the new woman and 
what not. But as a piece of scholarship the book will not take high 
rank. It is so devoid of scientific objectivity that one can understand 
how it could have been written by a scientifically trained engineer only 
by recalling what Mr. Swinburne himself says about specialization and the 
“fallow mind.” 

There is much good sense in the chapter on the limitation of families, 
especially in the point that birth control, to be effective, must be accom- 
panied by immigration exclusion. And the first chapter, “De Cuniculis,” 
which deals with a population of rabbits on a certain island, is one of the 
most clever parodies on human imbecility we have seen. 


A. B. Wore. 


Vireitu, F. Jl problema della popolazione. (Milan: Dottore Francesco 
Vallardi. 1924. Pp. 600. 20 L.) 


Weatuerrorp, W. D. The negro from Africa to America. (New York: 
Doran. 1925. $5.) 


Woorter, T. J. The basis of racial adjustment. (Boston: Ginn & Co. 
1925. Pp. viii, 258. $1.40.) 


External migration of New Zealand, 1924: statistical report. (Welling 
ton, N. Z.: Census and Statistics Office. 1925. Pp. 28. Is. 6d.) 


Summary of Australian population and vital statistics, 1423, and previous 
years. Prepared by C. H. Wickens. Australian demography, bull. 
41. (Melbourne: Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
1924. Pp. 243.) 


Tentative findings of the survey of race relations. A Canadian-American 
study of the Oriental on the Pacific coast. (Stanford University, Calif. : 
Survey of Race Relations. 1925. Pp. 24.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 
NEW BOOKS 


Asutey, W. The Christian outlook. Being the sermons of an economist. 
(New York: Longmans, Green. 1925. Pp. v, 99. $1.50.) 

Seven sermons and two addresses. In the sermons the author de- 
scribes the “Christian attitude toward life, especially in its bearing on 
modern economic and social questions.’ The titles of the addresses 
are “The present industrial order” and “The modern student.” 


Beacu, W. G. An introduction to sociology and social problems. Edited 
pe W. F. Ocsurn. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1925. Pp. 383.) 
25.) 
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Bernarp, L. L. Instinct: a study in social psychology. (New York: 
Holt & Co. 1924 Pp. ix, 550.) 


Biakemore, A. W. National prohibition, the Volstead act annotated, an 
digest of national and state prohibition decisions, with forms. Second 
edition. (Albany, nN. 3 M. Bender & Co. 1925. Pp. Ixxxiv, 110] 


Breckineince, S. P. Family welfare work in a metropolitan communit, 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. xvii, 938. $4.50.) — 
Made up of 44 case records taken from the files of two social agencies 

of Chicago. One of these agencies is non-sectarian; the other is repre. 
sentative of a Jewish community. The cases deal with sickness, insanity, 
feeblemindedness, the widow with small children, the deserted family. 
the unmarried mother, industrial injury, childhood and old-age. 


Brewer, J. M. and others. Mental measurement in educational and voca- 
tional guidance ; a condensed statement of the problem, the means avail- 
able, the appropriate procedure, and the results achieved, with biblio- 
graphies. (Cambridge: Harvard University. 1924. Pp. 46.) 


Fut, L. N. The conscience of the newspaper, a case in the principles 
and problems of journalism. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1925 
Pp. x, 470. $3.) 

Harris, G. Elements of conservation. (Richmond, Va.: Johnson Pub 
Co. 1924. Pp. 214 

Janes, G. M. Who should have wealth, and other papers. (Milwaukee: 
Morehouse Pub. Co. 1925. Pp. ix, 170. $1.50.) 

A collection of several papers which have already appeared in print. 
In addition to the one which gives the title to the volume, are Richard 
Owen, Das Kapital, The Non-Partisan League, The tax on the income 
in land values, The steel strike report, and Codéperative production 
among the shingle weavers. All “are concerned in an ultimate analysis 
with the distribution of wealth.” 


Kautsky, K. Foundations of Christianity; a study in Christian origins. 
Trans. from the thirteenth German edition. (New York: International 
Publishers Co. 1925. Pp. 480. $4.) 

McDoveaut, W. The indestructible union; rudiments of political science 
for the American citizen. (Boston: Little, Brown. 1925. Pp. 262. 
$2.50.) 

McFappen, W. J. The law of prohibition, Volstead act, annotated; rules 
of law governing practice and procedure in the federal courts and 
practice forms. (Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 1925. Pp. 1175. $12.) 

Ovuzetatz. Recherches sur l’épargne ouvriére. (Strasbourg: J. H. Ed. 
Heitz, editeur, 16, Rue Joffre. 1925.) 

Parsons, P. A. An introduction to modern social problems. (New York: 
A. A. Knopf. 1924. Pp. xiv, 288.) 

Price, R. R. The financial support of state universities: a study of the 
financial resources of state universities in the light of the experience of 
the universities of the old Northwest Territory, with a suggested policy 


for the future. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1924. Pp. 
xv, 205.) 
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Paverte, L. Women and leisure: a study of social waste. (New York: 
P. Dutton& Co. 1924. Pp. xxiv, 225. $3.) 


ERoss, E. A. Civic sociology: a textbook in social and civic problems for 
' young Americans. (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co. 1925. 
Pp. vi, 358. $1.80.) 


Rvecies-Brise, E. Prison reform at home and abroad: a short history of 
the international movement since the London Congress, 1872. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. 205. $2.) 


Suerman, M. S. and Situ, F. W. Resolved, that prohibition is funda- 
mentally wrong. Debate. (Springfield, Mass.: G. Doubleday, Steere. 
1925.) 

Sumner, W. G. What social classes owe to each other. (New Haven: 
Yale Univ. 1925. Pp. 169. $1.50.) 


Swenson, R. J. The national government and business. (New York: 
Century Co. 1924. Pp. xxxviii, 475. $4.) 
A book largely of materials, with helpful textual comment so as to give 

a comprehensive view of the topics discussed. Among the chapter heads 
are national administrative agencies which aid business, the tariff and 
business, state acts impairing obligations of contracts, currency adminis- 
tration, administration of banking, public regulation of public service, 
national regulation of commerce, application of the anti-trust laws, labor 
combinations in restraint of trade, unfair methods of competition and the 
Federal Trade Commission law, and national regulation of packers and 
stockyards and boards of trade. There are suggested readings with 
specific references at the end of each chapter. 


Warker, J. Factors contributing to the delinquency of defective girls. 
University of California pubs. in psychology, vol. 3, no. 4. (Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press. 1925. 865c.) 


Weicu, A. W. Some observations on secondary commercial education. 
(New York: Gregg Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. xi, 208.) 


Winpes, E. E. High school education of the farm population in selected 
states. Education Bureau bull. 6. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. 
5c.) 

Wortuineton, G. E. and Torpine, R. Specialized courts dealing with sex 
delinquency. (New York: Fred. H. Hitchcock. 1925. Pp. 473. $3.) 


Books of 1924. Bulletin no. 70. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation 
Library, 130 East 22nd St. 1925. Pp. 4. 10c.) 


Community chests. Bibliography, revised edition. Bull. no. 71. (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation Library. 1925. Pp. 4. 10c.) 


The Cornell clinic, 1921-1924. Medical service on a self-supporting basis 
for persons of moderate means. (New York: Committee on Dispensary 
Development of the United Hospital Fund, 17 West 43rd St. 1925. 
Pp. 73.) 


Eightieth annual report of the Prison Association of New York, 1924. 


(Albany, N. Y.: J. B. Lyon Co. 1925. Pp. 1838.) 
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ly settled districts. Special report of 


? ic Health Boston: Dept of Public Health 
, studied by a skilled physician and throwing light 
in rural districts. 


on the changes taking } 

International control e traffic in opium. Summary of the Opium 
Conferences held at Geneva, November, 1924, to February, 1925. With 
appendices containing complete texts of final agreements, and the Hague 
Convention of 1912 New York: Foreign Policy Association, 9 East 
5th St. 1925. Pp 

Orphanhood and de} Results of a census of New Zealand, April, 
1921. Parts XI and XII Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Statistics 
Office. 1925. Pp. 34 s 

Popular ownership ¥: its newer forms and social consequences. 
Proceedings of the Acad of Political Science, vol. XI, no. 3, April, 
1925. Edited by VW | Ransom and P. T. Moon. (New York: 
Academy of Pol. S ( bia Univ. 1925. Pp. 198. $1.) 

A series of add: id papers presented at the semi-annual meeting 
of the Academy Political Science in New York, March 9, 1925. 
Among the papers ar tbor’s share in ownership,” by A. Williams; 
“Farm ownership and tenancy,’ by L. C. Gray; “The diffusion of stock 
ownership of the N York Central lines,” by A. H. Harris; “The 
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Jones, T. C. Carrier’s liability—Harter act—Hague rules. An address. 
(New York: Insurance Society of N. Y. 1925. Pp. 12.) 


Keetor, R. S. Handbook of automobile insurance, 1925. (New York: 
U.S. Casualty Co. 1925.) 


G. F. and Niat, T. M. Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, including employers’ liability insurance. (New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Co. 1925. Pp. xi, 503. $4.) 

The authors, connected with the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, Mr. Michelbacher as secretary-treasurer, Mr. Nial 
as assistant secretary, write in an unusually fresh and vigorous style on 
the subject of industrial accidents and workmen's compensation from 
the viewpoint of insurance. 

Although the authors do not emphasize the social values of workmen's 
compensation, their discussion of the methods and problems of insurance 
is important for those interested in the social aspects of these problems 

The first part is devoted to industrial injuries and their prevention, the 
second to methods of indemnification for industrial injuries, and the 
third to the insurance problems involved. The chapter on injuries 
contains an estimate of the number of industrial accidents—-of 15,000 
fatal and 2,000,000 non-fatal injuries each year in the United States 
which is somewhat conservative. The discussion of prevention places a 
very significant emphasis upon the work of insurance companies and 
allied institutions in aiding and promoting safety work. 

The second part includes a history of the development of employers’ 
liability legislation, a discussion of the advantages of workmen’s compen 
sation over employers’ liability, a historical outline of the growth of 
workmen’s compensation legislation, an analysis of the principal elements 
of this legislation, and a final chapter on malingering. 

The most significant contribution is the discussion of insurance and in 
surance problems in the third part. After a brief statement of the insur 
ance principle, the different types of insurance carriers are described, 
and the organization of a casualty company is outlined. Worthy 
of special mention is the treatment of state regulation, with reference 
both to the need for regulation and to some of the drawbacks of regulation 
by many different jurisdictions. The chapter on rate-making organiza 
tions is also especially good, as are the chapters devoted to rate making 
and merit rating. Acquisition and field supervision cost are handled both 
from the point of view of the organization of insurance companies and 
from that of state regulation. The limitations of insurance contracts 
are treated in the chapters on coverage and on the distribution of shock 
losses, including the topic of reinsurance. A final chapter discusses 
employers’ liability insurance and the special form of workmen's collec 
tive insurance which is taken out to a limited extent, usually by em 
ployers in addition to liability insurance, in states where the system of 
employers’ liability still obtains. 

Special mention should be made of the 23 appendices, which contain 
much valuable material illustrating the various phases of the casualty 
insurance business. 

For the most part the book avoids controversial questions, merely 
describing the functions and operation of insurance companies and their 
methods. In many cases, however, the advantages and disadvantages of 
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certain policies are set forth, for example, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of stock and of mutual companies as compared with state com. 
petitive or state monopolistic insurance for workmen’s compensation, 
In these comparisons there appeared to the reviewer to be a tendency 
to state the point of view of the private insurance company more force- 
fully or more adequately than that of state insurance. Greater emphasis 
is given to problems which are important from the point of view of 
casualty insurance companies than to those which have to do more 
directly with such questions as the adequacy of compensations; but this 
emphasis is justified by the fresh point of view and the competent way 
in which these insurance problems have been treated. With this limi- 
tation, the book is an excellent study of the present status of workmen’s 
compensation and employers’ liability and of insurance covering these 
subjects. 
Rosert M. Woopsury. 


Rey, A. Le question des assurances sociales. (Paris: Lib. Félix Alcan. 
1925. Pp. 399. 10 fr 


Ryper, A. Automobile insurance; a description of the various forms of 
coverage, underwriting methods and selling plans. (Chicago: Spectator 
Co. 1924. Pp. v, 235.) 


Skinner, W. A. The workmen’s compensation law of Pennsylvania. 


(Philadelphia: G. T. Bisel Co. 1924. Pp. 466. $7.50.) 


Tayver, H. H. and Tyter, V. W. Life assurance from proposal to policy. 
(London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 1924.) 


Vautoren, V. N. Farmers’ mutual fire insurance in the United States. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. 186. $2.) 

The best means for minimizing the burden of fire loss, with special 
reference to farmers, is here dealt with as the result of several years’ 
study of forms of insurance concerning farmers, made while the author 
was engaged with the United States Department of Agriculture. Part 
1 outlines concisely in eight chapters the development and special prob- 
lems of farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies, the oldest of which 
existing companies organized shortly after 1820. The three chapters of 
part 2 give with sufficient explanatory comment a suggested state law 
for the organization and operation of this type of company, management 
plans and business forms, and a suggested system of records. 

The cost of insurance for 1,566 companies by size groups on a three- 
year average, 1915-1917, showed an unmistakable tendency toward in- 
creasing cost with increase in business territory after more than ten 
townships were covered. It is in the expense item, which with con- 
mercial companies constitutes on the average about 40 per cent of the 
total cost in fire insurance, and which in the farmers’ mutuals in 1921 
averaged about 30 per cent, that economies are effected. Due to a 
short-sighted or false notion of economy and a lack of sufficient interest 
in loss prevention, the mutuals as a group have fallen far short of what 
it is possible to accomplish in reducing fire losses. A more careful 
inspection and classification of risks are particularly needed. Although 
information on corresponding cost under existing commercial rates is 
incomplete, comparison indicates that the saving under the mutual plan 
is a material one. 
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One result that is fairly claimed for farmers’ mutual insurance is that 
farm property is more generally insured because of the presence of these 
companies. The author considers that the very general success met with 
by farmers in this line has undoubtedly served as an encouragement to 
them to attempt other enterprises on a cooperative basis. 

This is a comprehensive and constructive piece of work on a subject 
heretofore inadequately treated because of the paucity and incompleteness 
of data. It is a model in the organization of material, and is presented 
in attractive form. It should be serviceable both to the student of eco- 
nomic institutions and to the practical administrator in the field of risk- 
bearing. 


F. E. Wotre. 


Illinois workmen’s compensation act and decisions of the Supreme and 
Appellate Courts and the Industrial Commission, with references to 
negligence and compensation cases annotated. (Chicago: Callaghan & 
Co. 1924. Pp. 1061-1126.) 


Insurance laws of the state of Californi~ (Sacramento, Calif.: State 
Printing Office. 1924. Pp. 383.) 


Insurance statistics of New Zealand for the year 1923. Report. (Well- 
ington, N. Z.: Census and Statistics Office. 1925. Pp. 22. 1s. 6d.) 


Sickness insurance: comparative analyses of national laws. Studies and 
reports, series M, no. 4. (Geneva: International Labor Office. 1925. 
Pp. 133. 50c.) 

Supplementary report on workmen’s compensation. International Labor 
Conference, seventh session, May, 1925. (Geneva: International Labor 
Office. 1925. Pp. 62.) 

Unemployment insurance: study of comparative legislation. Studies and 
reports, series C, no. 10. (Geneva: International Labor Office. 1925. 
Pp. 134. 50c.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


Public Ownership. A Survey of Public Enterprises, Municipal, State, 
and Federal, in the United States and Elsewhere. By Cart D. 
Tuompson. (New York: T. Y. Crowell Company. 1925. Pp. 
445. $3.00.) 

This volume, by the secretary of the Public Ownership League, is 
the most complete summary of the extent of collectivism in this country 
that has yet been written. The development of the public postal 
service, of our public roads, schools and libraries is first sketched 
and this is followed by chapters dealing with the enterprises conducted 
by the national, state, and city governments. The various activities 
of our federal government, such as forests, parks, irrigation projects, 
canals, etc., are each described. A spirited argument is then made 
for the public ownership of the railways, telegraphs, telephones, and 
mines, which is based in part upon the experience of other countries. 
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The growth of municipal enterprise is impressively summarized and an 
extensive survey is made of city water-works, municipal gas and 
electric plants and other city services. The experiments in municipal] 
ownership of street railways are also suggestively treated. Mr. 


Thompson is quite correct in pointing out that the financial difficulties 
of the Seattle lines, as of the Canadian National Railway system, wer 
not caused by public ownership in itself, but by the high price which 
the public was forced to pay in order to secure possession. 


Perhaps the two most interesting chapters are those which discuss 
the Ontario hydro-electric system and the desirability of a publicly 
owned superpower system for this country, by which power would b 
generated through hydro-electric developments and through the bur 
ing of coal at the min ut) In view of the attempts to discredit th 
Ontario experiment, Mr. ‘Thompson’s careful analysis is a real publi 
service. The case for public own rship and the development of th 
superpower system would indeed seem to be strong since competition 
in that field is impossil ind interstate regulation extremely difficult 

Mr. Thompson has given us a valuable work which seems, despite 
such slips as the transposed columns on page 205, to be substantially 
sound and accurate. It is marred, however, by a failure at times to 
give proper weight to the difficulties in the way of effective public 
ownership and operatior Hence, the danger that such a system would 


fall into the hands of administrators of the Burleson type and thus 
subject the employees to a new type of tyranny is not considered at any 
length, while the fact that during the last thirty years wages have 
increased much more slowly in public than in private employment 
is not mentioned. The author’s advocacy of the Plumb plan, more- 
over, seems to neglect the danger that the representatives of the 
salaried and wage workers on the boards of control might so increase 
salaries and wages as to prevent the reduction of rates—which it is 
urged would automatically result. 

Finally, while the author effectively exposes the exaggerated state- 
ments which the private public utility companies have made about 
the number of municipalities that have abandoned publicly owned pro- 
jects, his analysis leaves the reader with the uneasy feeling that a 
considerable number of cities have in fact given up such ventures. One 
cannot but desire an analysis which will frankly face this apparent 
movement and try to account for it. 

In brief, while this is a good book, it is not the definitive appraisal 
of the merits and inadequacies of public ownership which is so much 
needed. 

H. Dove tas. 


University of Chicago 
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d an NEW BOOKS 
i Beer, M. Allgemeine Geschichte des Sozialismus und der sozialen Kampfe. 
Cipal 


M New edition. (Berlin: Verlag fiir Sozialwissenschaft. 1924. Pp. 
Mr, 540.) 
ulties Desuinieres, L. Principes d’économie socialiste. (Paris: France-Edition. 
er 1924. Pp. 242.) 
oe Emmett, W.H. The Marzian economic handbook and glossary. (London: 
Geo. Allen & Unwin. 1925. 12s. 6d.) 

ae Fay, C. R. Codéperation at home and abroad. Third edition with additions. 
ny (London: King. 1925. Pp. 480. 15s.) 

ee Hurp, K. State socialism in practice. (London: King. 1925. 3s. 6d.) 
' rT Leroy, M. Le socialisme des producteurs: Henri de Saint-Simon. (Paris: 
Marcel Riviére. 1924. Pp. 195. 6 fr.) 

r th, Pease, E. R. History of the Fabian society. Second edition, revised and 
sae enlarged. (London: Fabian Society. 1925. 6s.) 
al Prager, R. L. Marz, Engels, Lasalle. Part 3. (Berlin: R. L. Prager. 
1924.) 

ially Sinowsew, G. Fiinf Jahre kommunistische Internationale. (Hamburg: 
ss he C. Hoym Nachf. 1924. Pp. 75.) 
ublic Sizteenth national convention of the Socialist Labor party. (New York: 
oa Labor News Co., 45 Rose St. 1924. Pp. 160. $1.50.) 

thus The socialist annual, 1925. (London: Independent Labor Party. 1925. 
one 2s. 6d.) 
have What industries are subject to state and municipal operation. (Milwaukee, 
nent Wis.: Milwaukee Typothetae, Inc., 373 Broadway. 1925. Pp. 113.) 

th Statistics and Its Methods 

ease NEW BOOKS 
is Berripce, W. A., Winstow, E. A., and Friinn, R. A. Purchasing power 


of the consumer. AA statistical index. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1925. 
ate- Pp. xxv, 318. $4.) 


out Gutman, J. M. Business forecasting. University of Pittsburgh studies 
»ro- in business administration, no. 1. (Pittsburgh: Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
ta School of Business Administration. 1925. Pp. 24.) 

Ces Chapter 4 briefly treats of forecasting for specific industries. 

rent Hexter, M. B. Social consequences of business cycles. Publications of 


the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, no. 7. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1925. Pp. xxiii, 206. $4.) 

This book applies the methods of analysis of time series developed 
by Professor Persons to five series of vital phenomena, namely death 
rates, birth rates, still-birth rates, numbers of marriages and numbers of 
. divorces (cases filed). The data are monthly figures for the city of 
Boston or for Suffolk county, of which Boston is the larger part. The 
crude rates are used in the first three series while the last two are abso- 
lute numbers and not rates at all. 
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For each of thes: t the author has calculated a linear trend, and 
an index of seasonal \y ition by the link-relative method; and the 
remaining deviations | been expressed in units of their standard 
deviation to obtain « parable indices of cyclical variation in the five 
series. Each cycl is then been smoothed by a twelve-months 
moving average. Hay by these methods obtained an index of seasonal 
variation of a cycl nd for each of his five series, the author devotes 
his efforts to a stud the problem of concomitance of variation (of 
seasonal movement id of cyclical movements) and offers tentative 
suggestions as to tl 1usal relationships involved. 

Coefficients of correlation are calculated to measure the relationship 
between the various sonal indices and to compare these indices for 
birth rates, marriages | divorces with unemployment, each with vary- 
ing degrees of tim [he author realizes that in this analysis he 
is treading on rat! langerous ground, since the correlations are in 
each instance based on ly twelve pairs of items and he has stated his 
conclusions with a gre l of care But the danger has been sufficient 
to cause Professor } who writes the introduction, to issue a special 
caution against too neralization 

The significance yrrelations of the cyclical variations of these 
series one with the ot! or with certain measures of the business cycle, 
such as wholesale p: ind employment is greater because of the greater 
number of items upon which they are based. The most significant con 
clusion that result this part of the study is a tentative one to the 
effect that the cycl the vital phenomena analyzed precede cycles in 
economic conditions and are organically related to the latter as causes. 
He recognizes readily t possibility that other interpretations can be 
made from the sa lata but offers his own as a tentative support to 
psychological theories of the business cycle. 

The application of the formal methods of analysis of the Harvard 
Committee to these f series of vital phenomena has meant a great 
deal of labor for Dr. Hexter, and the results in the form of measures 
of seasonal and cycli iriation in these series have justified these 
labors. It is not to be expected, and the author has not assumed, that 
his results were any re than the beginning of the study of social 
phenomena by the higher statistical analysis. The study readily suggests 
other methods of approa series dealing with a wider territory than 
one city or one count Much of the roughness of the series is due to 
monthly rates for mall area. Furthermore, it would be extremely 
valuable to analyz isonals and cycles in refined (rather than crude) 
vital rates and in pla bsolute numbers, as were the marriage and 


divorce series used DY i) Hexter 
B. D. Mupeervr. 


JonssurG, R. Classificat by occupations and industries at the general 
census. Nordisk Statistik Tidskrift, Band 4, Haft. 2-3. (Stockholm: 
Nordisk Statistisk Tidskrift. 1925. Pp. 89.) 

Published in English 


Lirrzmann, W. Funkti und graphische Darstellung. (Breslau: Hirt. 
1925. M. 6. 


Oris, A. S. Statistical method in educational measurement. (Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Cx 1925. Pp. 348. $2.16.) 
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Rierz, H. L., editor. Handbook of mathematical statistics. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1924. Pp. v, 221. $4.) 

Among the chapters are frequency distributions, averages, and meas 
ure of dispersion by H. L. Rietz; Interpolation summation and 
graduation, by J. W. Glover; Random sampling, by H. L. Rietz; Fre 
quency curves, by H. C. Carver; Correlation of time series, by W. M. 
Persons; Index numbers, by A. A. Young, and an extended bibliography, 
by W. L. Crum. 

Savace, W. A. Graphic analysis for executives. (New York: Codex Book 
Co. 1924 Pp. 141. $4.) 

“The book is believed to be the first attempt to discuss the charting 
problems of a corporation's statistics from the inside, as it were.” Among 
the chapter headings are control by means of visualization, administra- 
tive control charts, sales charts, cost charts, budget control charts, routine 
charts and organization charts. Sample charts are given to illustrate 
these several phases of administration. The text is clear; explanations 
are concise; and the charts are practical and not fanciful. 


Tuurstone, L. L. The fundamentals of statistics. (New York: Mac 
millan. 1925. Pp. xvi, 237. $2.) 

The fourth volume published in the Experimental Education series, 
edited by M. V. O’Shea. Its primary object is to explain statistical 
principles and methods, more particularly in their application to edu 
cational problems, as in the fields of mental measurements and biometry. 
Successive chapters treat of the frequency table, linear and non-linear 
relations, arithmetic means, median, mode, quartiles, standard deviation, 
binomial expansion, probable error, correlation table, and Pearson 
correlation coefficient. Mathematical difficulties are simplified as far 
as possible. Problems are added to many of the chapters. 


Youne, B. F. Statistics as applied in business. (New York: Ronald. 
1925. Pp. xii, 639. $5.) 

Births, marriages, divorces and deaths in New Hampshire: Twenty-ninth 
report. (Concord, N. H.: State Board of Health. 1925. Pp. 512.) 


Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in 1923. 
Labor Bureau bull. 368. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. 20c.) 


Comparative statistics of foreign countries. (Boston: Kimball, Russell 
& Co. 1925.) 
A table with particular reference to the factors which determine the 
underlying investment values of foreign government bonds. 


Factory production of New Zealand for 1923-24: a statistical report. 
(Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Statistics Office. 1925. Pp. 86. 2s.) 
Index numbers of farm prices. Supplement to “The agricultural situa- 


tion.” (Washington: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 1925. Pp. 
62, mimeographed. ) 


Industries, occupations, and unemployment. Results of a census of New 
Zealand, April, 1921. Part viii. (Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Sta- 
tistics Office. 1925. Pp. 161. 3s. 6d.) 


Methods of compiling cost-of-living index numbers. Report prepared for 
the Second International Conference of Labor Statisticians (April, 
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1925). Studies and reports, series N, no. 6. (Geneva: Internationa] 


Labor Office. 1925. Pp. 64. 30c.) 

Methods of statistics of unemployment. Studies and reports, series \. 
no. 7. (Geneva: International Labor Office. 1925. Pp. 66. 30c.) 

Unemployment as measured by compulsory insurance statistics, relief, 

voluntary insurance statistics, reports of trade unions, employment ex. 
changes, etc. 

Notizie statistiche sul raccolto bozzoli d’Italia del 1924. (Milan: Tip. 
Fratelli Lanzani. 192 Pp. 47.) 

The Price-Current G1 n lteporter year book. (Chicago: Price Current 
Grain Reporter, 309 S. La Salle St. 1925.) 

Prices and price ind 113- 1924 Ottawa, Canada: Dominion Bureay 
of Statistics, Internal Trade Branch. 1925. Pp. 120.) 

Statistical year book of Quebec, 1924. Eleventh year. (Quebec: Bureau 
of Statistics, Province of Quebec. 1924. Pp. 481.) 

Statistics of city school systems, 1921-22. Education Bureau bull. 34 


(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 25c.) 


De uitgaven van 114 ambtenaars en arbeidersgesinnen. (Amsterdam: 
Bureau van Statistik. 1924. Pp. 80, 180.) 

The Statistical Bureau of Amsterdam, Holland, presents in this report, 
mainly in tabulated form, the results of an investigation of the expendi- 
tures of 114 families, comprising 515 members. The investigation was 
limited to expenditures and did not concern itself with incomes. LEighty- 
two of the families belonged to the official, professional, or clerical classes, 
and 32 were laborers’ families. The data concerning the former were 
collected from September, 1918, to September, 1919, and for the latter 
mostly in March, 1919. 

The family expenditures are listed under 56 heads, including 33 food 
commodities, and the tables show the money spent for the various items 
and the percentage of such expenditures for families and for groups of 
families. The families are placed in six groups according to the amount 
of their annual expenditures, all the laborers’ families falling within the 
three lowest groups (less than 3400 florins a year). 

The report tends to confirm earlier studies in Holland and elsewhere, 
for example, those of Engel. Expenditures for bread, cereals, sugar and 
potatoes decrease proportionately with higher standards of living, while 
expenditures for cheese, eggs, meat and fish tend to increase. There is 
a marked increase in the proportion spent for albuminous foods as total 
expenditures increase; the proportion spent for fats remains fairly con- 
stant; that for carbohydrates decreases. Another similar investigation 
is now in progress which is broader in its scope and will cover more con- 
sistently a longer period of time. The good sense, evident care and pre- 
ciseness of the present report arouses a keen interest in the possibilities 
of the next. 


R. S. Sasy. 
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The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 
periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, and 
Swedish periodicals. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by Morris A. Copeland) 


\yonn, A. Wiesers “Theorie der gesellschaftlichen Wirtschaft,’ 1 & II. Archiv 
f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, 53 Band, Heft 2 & 3, 1925. Pp. 81; 49. A detailed 
examination of von Wieser’s system, which he regards as “eine reife Frucht eines 
lebenlangen Nachdenkens iiber die in ihm behandelten Probleme... .eine reiche 
Quelle der Anregung und Belehrung.” Professor Ammon thinks Wieser’s task 
impossible, and feels his forsaking abstract economic theory for sociology is “die 
Erfiillung einer intellektuellen Sendung.” 


Anperson, W. The greatest happiness. Internat. Jour. Ethics, July, 1925. Pp. 13. 
Fach tends to and should seek the greatest happiness for “mind at large,” by 
imagining the pleasures and pains perceived through other people as he does his 
own future feelings. 


Baxa, J. Justus Méser und Adam Miller. Eine vergleichende Studie. Jahrb. f. 
Nationalék. u. Statistik, Jan.-Feb., 1925. Pp. 17. Both Moser and Miiller are 
representative expositors of the conservative German school. 


Brown. T. The law of demand and the theory of probability. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., June, 1925. Pp. 8. “The demand curves given by Professor H. L. Moore 
are closely allied with one of the forms given here.” 


Breck, W. F. Zur Systematik der Unternchmungsformen. Einreihung der 
Gegenwartsformen in das System. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, Oct., 
1924. Pp. 57. Pictures a transition period during which the collective industrial 
forms appearing during the war will become more and more individualistic, only 
to be succeeded by the great capitalistic financial combinations in course of time. 


~ 


‘arnver, T. N. The meaning of economic equality. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1925. 
Pp. 3. 


~ 


‘HLEPNER, B.S. Le prélévement sur le capital dans la theorie et la pratique. Rev. 

Inst. de Sociol., July, 1924. Pp. 40. Includes a historical sketch and comment 
on the views of classical economists on the capital levy. Attempts “d’exposer aussi 
objectivement que possible les arguments essentiels jetés dans le débat par les 
deux parties,” leaving the discussion of practical experience and the drawing of 
conclusions for a later article. 


Dmocnowsk1, J. Nicolas Copernic économiste. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 1925. 
Pp. 26. Copernicus employed the rigorous reasoning of astronomy in studying 
monetary functions, and the qualities of sound money. He discovered Gresham's 
law. 


Duntap, K. Instinct and desire. Jour. Abnormal and Soc. Psych., July, 1925. 
Pp. 4. Thinks his desires are not instincts, in spite of McDougall. 


Evans, G. C. The mathematical theory of economics. Am. Mathematical Monthly, 
March, 1925. Pp. 6. Paper read at the annual meeting of the Mathematical 
Association of America, at Washington, December 31, 1924. 


Foster, W. T. and Carcuincs, W. Prices and profiteers. Yale Rev., Jan., 1925. 
Pp. 19. It is difficult to eliminate profiteering without interfering with (perhaps 
abolishing) consumers’ freedom of choice, or decreasing the efficiency of produc- 
tion 
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Frank, L. K. The significance of industrial integration. Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 
1925. Pp. 17. The traditional group-sanctioned practices of individual initiative 
and competitive private enterprise which have come down from the era of handi- 
craft are visibly giving way before a process of industrial integration which 
promises to regularize production, reduce the numbers engaged in “pecuniary 


employments,” and alter our social life, calling forth a new economics to rationalize 
this revision of institutional life 


Gorti-OTTLiLiENFELD, F. von Vom Wirtschaftsleben und seiner Theorie. Welt. 


wirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 1925. Pp. 21 An attempt to reconstruct economic theor, 
from “der Einstellung auf Wirtschaft als Leben.” 


Hart, H. and Panrzer, A. Have subhuman animals culture? 
May, 1925. Pp. 7. In culture 


u 


Am. Jour. Sociol, 


s well as in other respects, there is no sharp 
break between man and the lower animals.” 


I 


Hawrrey, R. G. Pu penditure and the demand for labour. Economica, 


March, 1925. Pp. 11. In an isolated economy, government expenditure can in- 


crease employment by causing governmental borrowing, if that leads to expansion 
of credit: but borrowing | the government is not necessary to the increase of 


employment unless a low bank rate has failed to bring it about. 


In an inter- 
national economy “like 


i protective tariff, import of capital is a device for bring- 
ing about inflation without depreciation,’ helping one country’s employment at 
the expense of others 


Hewett, W. W. Definition of income. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1925. Pp. 8. The 


definition of social income as “the total outpourings of commodities and services 
annually accruing to society from which consumption goods, capital replacement 
and capital addition must be drawn” is most practical, is in accord with general 
usage, and does not involve double counting. 


Hosson, J. A. The limited market. Nation, April 1, 1925. Pp. 2. Protective 
tariffs, colonial empires, and trade concessions are attributed to the limited 
market for goods in general 


il; and the limited market is attributed to the unequal 
distribution of wealth 


Ise, J. Theory of value ap} lied to natural resources. 


Am. Econ. Revy., June, 1925 
Pp..8. 


Under either monopoly or competition, prices of natural resource products 

in the absence of regulation will be lower than social policy requires to encourage 
the development of substitutes, or to discount future wants at, say, 21 per cent 
per annum. 

JOsuHI, R. M. The place 


f economics in the educational curriculum. Indian Jour. 
Econ., Jan., 1925. Pp. 6 


Student unrest indicates the need for a required course 

in elementary principles in the secondary school, opening up the possibility for the 
B. A. and higher degrees of optional special work in economic subjects, pure 
theory not being unduly emphasized 

Jupp, C. H. Psychology of social institutions. 


Jour. Abnormal and Soc. Psych. 
July, 1925. Pp. 6. “The 


essence of social existence is not to be found in the 

instincts of isolated individuals,” but in social institutions (such as language or 
money) which “are the products of human intelligences acting codperatively.” 

Kantor, J. R. Anthropology, race, 


psychology, and culture. Am. Anthropoiogist, 
April-June, 1925. Pp. 17 


Native mentality cannot influence culture. 
Kemuav, W. The valuation theory of exchange. Econ. Jour., June, 1925. Pp. 12. 
The (commodity) purchasing-power parity theory and the theory of balance of 


payments are not mutually contradictory, nor is either alone adequate. They are 
complementary. 


Kyicut, F. H. Economic psychology and the value problem. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
Economists have erred egregiously in assuming that human 


May, 1925. Pp. 38. 
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values can be dealt with in objective, scientific terms. To understand them we 
must employ that higher apparatus of thought, through which we know people 
“from the inside” by putting ourselves in their places. The relative merits of 
competitive individualism and an economic system based on conscious, intelligent, 
coiperation must be judged by the sort of wants (values) whose survival they 
determine, as well as by the efficiency with which they satisfy these wants. 


—. Fact and metaphysics in economic psychology. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 
1925. Pp. 20. The behavioristic or scientific method of investigation is appro- 
priate to “bodies,” as the “inner” method of thought is appropriate to “minds.” 
We cannot rely exclusively on either method, but in the social sciences the empha- 
sis must be placed on the latter. Practically in dealing with other people this 
means one may treat them (1) mechanically (as a surgeon treats patients); (2) 
psychologically, recognizing their desires as motives or causes of behavior (as 
an advertiser treats people); (3) ethically, respecting their interests as values 
(as one treats a friend). 


Lainc, M. B. Current doctrine of instinct. Monist, Jan., 1925. Pp. 21. “Removal 
of those stimuli that make men pugnacious or angry” is not a cause of “social 
unrest or nervous disorders.” These result because we “suppress numerous 
activities while leaving the stimuli...... to continue operating.” 


Lavincton, F. An approach to the theory of business risks. Econ. Jour., June, 
1925. Pp. 14. The incaleculability of the future affects the supply price of com- 
modities by risk, which necessitates expenditure of organizing capacity to reduce 
the losses from incalculability as well as causing a reduction in efficiency of use of 
the factors of production; and by uncertainty of income, which requires an in- 
crease in its amount (in the form of profit) to compensate for its reduced 
efficiency. 


Lenretpr, R. A. Analysis of profit. Jour. Pol. Econ. June, 1925. Pp. 15. 
Profits include indemnification for risk and reward of enterprise. 


Loria, A. and others. Maffeo Pantaleoni. Giorn. d. Econ., March, April, 1925. Pp. 
59; 71. Two entire numbers of the Giornale are given over to articles turning 
directly upon the work and doctrines of Maffeo Pantaleoni. A bibliography of 
Pantaleoni’s writings is appended. 


Lyrre.ton, E. Economic and social effects of modern advertising. Hibbert Jour. 
April, 1925. Pp. 6. Finds most of the expenditure on advertising paid by the 
consumer, most of it unnecessary for the public convenience, and either ineffective 
or immoral. 


Micuets, R. Der neue Sombart. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, 53 Band, 
Heft 2. Pp. 10. 


Moorr, H. L. Moving equilibrium of demand and supply. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
May, 1925. Pp. 15. Constructs demand and supply “trend ratio” curves for 
potatoes in the United States, 1900-13, assuming these curves to be linear, or of 
the form y = ax> (where y = price, and x = amount supplied or demanded). 


Pierson, N. G. Das Wertproblem in der sozialistischen Gesellschaft. Zeitschr. 
f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpolitik, Band IV, Heft 10-12. Pp. 33. Investigates the 
existence of prices and money in a socialist world, due to interstate trade and the 
distribution of income on a basis of work done. 


Pwov, A. C. Professor Edgeworth’s collected papers. Econ. Jour., June, 1925. 
Pp. 9. Seeks “to note and characterize in a general way, for those not already 
familiar with it, the scope and nature of Professor Edgeworth’s work.” 


Taeuscu, C. F. Fees and charges as an index of professionalism. Internat. Jour. 
Ethics, July, 1925. Pp. 9. “A candid examination of the economic and profes- 
sional relations involved forces one to the conclusion that the enforcement of a 
minimum published fee is the only ethical course for the professions to pursue.” 
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Torman, E. C. Bel nd purpose. Jour. Philosophy, Jan. 15, 1925. Pp. 6 Yous 
“Purpose, adequat but an objective aspect of behavior, 192 

Critig a e partie.) tev. dEcon. Pol., Jan Feb., Yves 
1925. Pp. 27 Phi é n explanation of value than of the psychology wl 
of valuation. It ad t nd a maladroit vocabulary to the older dist 
view 

Vorcetin, E. Die Ze j } chatt Archiv f. Sozialwis. u Sozialpolitik, 53 
Band, Heft 1 Py Discusses various theories of capital and _ interest, 
especially those of B erk, Clark, Fisher, and Fetter. 

Wau, W. D. Is } mechanism imperfectly understood? Jour. Philos 
ophy, Feb. 12, 1925 Py Psychology finds purpose more useful in predicting 19% 
human behavior th m, but “we hope it will never be able to tell ys the 
everything.” kee 

Wernpercer, O. Eu Bal Bawer} Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, ied 
53 Band, Heft 2. I! ( ar dass es wenige Nationalékonomen gegeben Dar 
hat, aus deren Sc! nen kann, wie aus jenen Béhms.” in 

Maffe p Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpolitik, Band tal 
IV, Heft 10-12. Pp. 7 int 

Wits, E. V. Polit he early American college curriculum. Sout! te 
Atlantic Quart., Ay Pp. 22. Social science was introduced into the = 
curriculum as_ part r nd political philosophy (political science and Fay, 
political economy) ( ory to the study of the classical languages 19 
(history). At first t tr ction of economics into the curricula of American int 
ecclesiastical-state ces, stat universities, and denominational foundations ch 
was at the instigati edu n eaders. Jefferson was influential in inaugu- su 
rating (1784) at the ¢ e of William and Mary, a course of lectures based on . 
the Wealth of N | the president, Rev. James Madison. No other asap 
institutions followed t or nearly a quarter of a century. The content s 
of the curriculum ere appraised chiefly in terms of content—was Has 
largely traditional y changed. The moral value of political econom Hic 
and its vocational t n the training of statesmen aided the growth of 19 
sentiment in its fa : mor nterest being more important in the north and 
the civic in the t free trade was more popular. Thus, Thomas Hon 
Roderick Dew at the Coll of William and Mary (1827-46) published Lectures H 
on the Restrictive S well as a defense of slavery. At the University of ce 
Louisiana (now Tu University 1 short-lived attempt—exceptional for the la 
time (1849-53)—wa teach political economy for its value to business men fr 
At first the introduc of political economy was limited by the want of a text, Jon 
this being then pract necessity. Prinsep’s translation of Say (1821) and o 
Francis Wayland’s Ele 1837) became the most popular texts. For the ; 
most part the work in political economy was in connection with a required course Ke 
in moral philosophy in t enior year. The method of instruction remained semi- mM 
tutorial until the ger ntroduction of the lecture system, advocated by those P 
who had come under the influence of the German historical school. The merit of U 
the earlier teaching | been underrated by Ely and other innovators. a 

As to doctrine, the u f Say 1 text combined with American conditions to Ma 
make the influence of Ricar¢ nd Malthus slight, although for the most part the « 
“American school” y 1 commercial and non-academic group prior to the 
Civil War. George Tucker’s works on distribution (1837) and money (1839) On 
anticipated the Au ‘ it t being adapted to use as texts, were speedily 
forgotten. 

Worre, A. B. Three-dimensional diagrams in illustration of consumers’ demand and . 
of interest rates an z 9 surpluses Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1925. Pp. ll. 

Finds it useful to show individual surpluses on a diagram with three axes, Ro 
representing (1) price, (2 mount, (3) persons in order of the size of their € 
maximum demand or minimum supply prices. c 
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Youne, A. A. Consumers’ surplus in international trade. Quart. Jour. Keon. M 
1925. Pp. 2. 

yves-Guyor. Saint-Simon et son école. Jour. des Econ., June 4, 1925. Py 
While his visions were often far from the possibility of realization, many ot 
disciples were both practical and influential. 


Economic History (United States) 
(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 


Ayres, L. P. The American automobile industry in 1925. Econ. World, March 21, 
1925. Pp. 2. Considers the phenomenal growth of this industry has resulted from 
the uniquely competitive nature of the product, and that its future depends on 
keeping it competitive by supplying two sets of qualities: economy and conven 
ience, appearance and performance. 


Day, C. The early development of the American colton manufactu Quart 
Jour. Econ., May, 1925. Pp. 19. An exhaustive criticism of the figures in the 
tables listing the establishment and incorporation of the first cotton factories, 
inferences from these tables, and an analysis of the importance of the period 
of the War of 1812, and the relation of the tariff to industries: several of the 


conclusions depart from the traditional views. 


Fay, C. R. North Carolina and the new industrial revolution. Econ. Jour., June. 
1925. Pp. 14 Lists the following factors as the cause for North Carolina 
industrial growth: (1) a less fertile soil in the Piedmont than further east; (2) 
cheap power; (3) raw materials at its doors; (4) the possession of important 
subsidiary industries; (5) a plentiful, cheap labor supply 


Geary, S. N. The cattle industry of Benton County. Indiana Mag. Hist., March, 
1925. 


Haswett, A. M. The building of a city—Springfield. Mo. Hist. Revy., April, 1925. 


Hicks, J. D. The Farmers’ Alliance in North Carolina. N. C. Hist. Rev., April, 
1925. 

Hopper, F. H. The railroad background of the Kansas-Nebraska act. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., June, 1925. Pp. 20. Thinks Douglas was controlled by railway 
considerations in the organization of Kansas and Nebraska, which plan he formu 
lated as early as 1845, but that he was barred by the circumstances of his position 
from making a frank statement of his motive. 


Jounson, C. B. Harnessing the Illinois waterways in pioneer days. Transactions 
of the Ill. State Hist. Society for 1924. 


Kvuutmann, C. B. The influence of the Minneapolis flour mills upon the ce 
nomic development of Minnesota and the Northwest. Minn. Hist., June, 1925 
Pp. 14. Discusses flour milling in relation to the lumber industry, the development 
of transportation, the organization of the grain trade, the growth of related 
manufactures, agricultural development, and financial organization. 


Martin, M. E. California emigrant roads through Texas. Southwestern Hist 
Quart., April, 1925. 


OtreHant, J. O. Old Fort Colville (cont.). Wash. Hist. Quart., April, 1925. 
Pp. 19. Contains detailed estimates of the value of the holdings of this Hudson's 
Bay Company’s trading post at the time of its purchase by the United States 
after the treaty of 1863, and some items about prices in the Oregon country in 
1865. 


Rosrrts, A. S. High prices and the blockade in the Confederacy. So. Atlantic 
Quart., April, 1925. Pp. 10. Discusses the enormous double profits made out of 
cotton in Europe and supplies in the South by the blockade runners, the ex 
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cessive profiteering rn contractors and dealers, and the great benef; 
to the South from | le running 

SmitHh, W. Dv P. nd economic geography of Oregon. Commonweys 
Rev. of Univ. of Oreg Jan., 1925. Pp. 26. Devoted to a survey of the natu; 
and artificial waterw f the state, and to an account of the climate. 

Diary of Dr. Thom ] uifornia to Maine and return, 1851-1855. Reprinteg 
from Annual Publicatior f the Hist. Soe. of Southern California. Pp, x 
“The principal } t the diary, and that which constitutes its chief interest, j 
the return to Ca t flock of sheep.” (Am. Hist. Rev., July, 1925 

Industrialization in the » states. Commerce Mo., May, 1925. Pp. 10. Dj. 
cusses the development of diversified agriculture, hydro-electric power, aj 
manufacturing, | f which “an entire social system has been made over, 
and an agricultural empire which derived its support chiefly from a single ero; 
has learned to compete with the modern world of industry on its own ground.” 

Present position } + manufacturing industry. Commerce Mo., April 
1925. Pp. 9. Dea h the effect of a decreased supply of raw cotton unde 
the following toy | Val nditions in the industry, plant expansion sing 
1913, larger demand tf ton, reduction in cotton supply, and the situation 
in the East. “If t tton-textile industry of the world is to be prosperous, 
a dependable suppl cottor t a price in line with the general price level js 
essential. How it be i still a mystery.” 


Economic History (Foreign) 


Bupar, L. V. Neue Be ngen zur Forderung des Handwerks in Ungarn 
Ungar. Jahrb., April, 19 

Cuanoier, H. A. | I c and financial progress of Germany. Commerce Mo, 
July, 1925. 

Hanrtos, E. Die W politik in Mitteleuropa. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan, 
1925. Pp. 17. 

Kuun ve Prorox, B le utes from Carthage into the Sahara. Geog 
Rev., April, 1925 

Lincevpacn, A. | l ption of the British Board of Trade. Am. Hist. Rer, 
July, 1925. Pp. 27 

Lucius, M. Le B Ri] é mique et le Port de Strasbourg. Rev. d’Econ 
Pol., Nov.-Dec., 1924 

MayLanper, A. (¢ Vetal Workers’ Federation study of the German auto- 
mobile industry M I r Rev., March, 1925. Pp. 17. 

Micuets, R Le ter ifi-europeen nel commercio e nell’ industria del dopo 
guerra. Scientia, 1-V-1925. Pp. 10 

Monper, N. Situati n ] é financiére de la Grande-Bretagne en 1924 
Jour. des Econ., March, 1925. Pp. 11. 

Moretann, W. G. ZIJndian exports of cotton goods in the seventeenth century 
Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1925 

Patron, M. J. The co esources of Canada. Bull. of the Depts. of History 


and Political and Economic Science, Queen’s University, Feb., 1925. Pp. 19. 
Prato, G. Un ministro riformatore del secolo XVIII. Rif. Soc., March, April, 


1925. Pp. 6. The e mic reforms of Du Tillot in eighteenth century Parma. 
Savary, H. R. L testion des réparations ou la mésentente cordiale franco 


britannique. Rev. des Sci. Pol., Jan.-March, 1925. 
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Braaruim, H. J. Zur Organisation der russischen Indust Archiv fiir Sozialwis. 
u. Sozialpolitik, April, 1925. Pp. 40. 


sraTer, G. The steel industry of India. Economica, March, 1925. 
Braus, E. E. German finance and industry. Manag. and Admin., April, 1925. 


anc, L. L. and Mirrer, M. S. The political aspect of international finance in 
Russia and China. Economica, March, 1925. 


sen C. A. El balance internacional de pagos de la Républica en el ato 
) econdmico 1922-19238. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Feb., 1925. 


User, A. P. Sources of modern business principles and practice. Harvard Bus. 
Rev., April, 1925. 


Van Isecuem, L. L’avenir de la Hongrie. Jour. des Econ., April 15, 1925. Pp. 8. 


Wrirricu, W. Introduction: Caractéres généraux de Véconomie alsacienne et lorraine 
avant et depuis la guerre. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Nov.-Dec., 1924 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by J. H. Parmelee) 


Barpwix, W. W. Story of the Burlington Railroad. Shipper & Carrier, May, 
1925. Pp. 6. 


Brown, R. N. Men, the chief factor in efficient transportation. Ry. Rev., June 27, 
1925. Pp. 2. Importance of coéperation between employees and management 


Ciowrn, W. Report no. 3 (America and British Empire) on the question of 
the eight-hour day. Bull. Int. Ry. Cong., May (Ist pt.), 1925. Pp. 14. 


Cotton, A. S. Shippers’ regional advisory boards. Shipper & Carrier, May-July, 
1925. Pp. 4, 4, 5. Organization and accomplishments. 


Denn, S. O. International Railway Congress. Ry. Age, July 11, 1925. Pp. 8. 
Proceedings of the tenth session at London summarized. 


Escu, E. The transformation of the German railway system since the World War. 
Harvard Bus. Rev., April, 1925. Pp. 9. Changes in legal status towards govern- 
ment and in economic organization. 


Foss, C. W. Railway traffic in transition stage. Annalist, June 22, 1925. Pp. 2 
Effect of motor-vehicle competition, and value of car-loadings statistics as traffic 
indices. 

Foss, C. W. and Morente, A. The proposed Loree railroad merger analyzed. 
Annalist, June 15, 1925. Pp. 4. 


Goon, E.T. Fairplay for railways. Finan. Rev. Rev., April-June, 1925. Pp. 7. Ac 
complishments of British railways reviewed, and public attitude toward them 
considered. 

Henry, R. S. “Be it enacted.” Nation’s Bus., July, 1925. Pp. 2. Review of the 
several thousand laws affecting railroads. 


Hvncerrorp, E. Five years after. Sat. Eve. Post, June 15, 1925. Pp. 6. What 
the railroads have done since the Transportation act was passed. 


Jarpine, W.M. The place of the motor vehicle in our transportation system. Econ 
World, June 6, 1925. Pp. 3. Coérdination with railroad transportation. 


Jewett, B. M. Recent extension of collective bargaining. Am. Fed., July, 1925. 
Pp 8. Describes development of B. & O. plan, and its extension to other railroads. 


Lacner, W. S. Noteworthy passenger terminal completed at Chicago. Ry. Age, 
July 4, 1925. Pp. 22. Description of facilities, and brief historical sketch of 
Chicago union stations and the traffic they handle. 
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iors. J.T. Res ica) on the question of statistics. Bull. Int. Ry 
Cong., May (lst ‘p. 15. Report presented to Tenth Internation, 
K y Congres 

\ vion. G. DI nies de chemins de fer en 1924. Jour. des 
Econ., May 15, 192 Pp. 38. Financial and operating results in detail. 

Powe L., T. ¢ ( market. Country Gentleman, July 18, 1925. Pp. 2 
Accomplishments « is in transportation of farm products to markets, 

r A. M j iation—where is it? Mag. of Wall St., May 9, 1925 
Pp. 2. Slow progre iluation work and what hinges on outcome. 

Speare, C. F The LCe f power m railroad consolidation. Am. Bankers Assoc 
Jour., March, 192 f Che proposed four-system consolidation reviewed 

W. B lichison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway system 
Shipper & Carrier, Ju 1925. Pp. 5 

Trumeower, H. R. The i lence of freight charges on agricultural product; 
Jour. Pol Econ., June, 125 Pp 13 

Westersroox, C. H. Pul tility compared with railway operation. Ry. Age, 
July 11, 1925. P es graphic comparison of division of income of the 
Commonwealth ] Company and the Railroads of the United States. 

Wicksteep, H. W. / 1 Abitibi Southern Railway opens new territory. Ry 
Rev., June 6, 1925. 1] { \ railroad of penetration into white pine forests 
and clay belts 

R London. Ry. Gaz., June 26, July 3, 1925. Pp 
14; 30. The cor pened on June 22. Gives opening addresses, reports 
presented, and summar f discussion from, the floor. 

Some essential aid prudent management. Ry. Rev., June 13, July 4, 1925 
Pp. 2; 2. Organizat managerial ability and experience, codperation. By the 
Roberts, Pettijohn, W 1 Corporation 

Special Britisl : nary number. Ry. Gaz., June 22, 1925. Pp. 274 
Historical notes on B railways, with illustrations. 

Commerce 
\bstracts by H. R. Tosdal) 

Corr, P. M. Italy's le in 1924. Econ. World, May 16, 1925. Reprinted 
from Commerce Rep¢ May 11. The outstanding feature of Italian trade during 
1924 was the imp1 in the trade balance. Of eight main categories of 
imports, only foodstuffs failed to show an increase. 

Cousin, J. Le comme exterieur de la France pendant Vannée 1924. L’Econ 
Frang., March 14, 192 \ comparison of the imports and exports of 1924 with 
those of 1923, illustr ited Db tables and ficures. 

Freip, W. Das deutsche Dumping in amerikanischer Beleuchtung. Jahrb. f. Nation- 
ilék. u. Statistik, J Feb., 1925. A review of Jacob Viner’s Dumping, « 
Problem in Interna ? Trade 

Gartno-Cantna, A. ] UlVesportazione nascenti dal deprezzamento della 

1. Rif. Soc., Mat April, 1925. Pp. 29. 

Itarms, B Die Sel le der deutschen Handelspolitik. Weltwirtsch 
Archiv, Jan., 1925. D ission of present problems in the protection of agri- 
culture and industry in Germany 

Kran, J. J. International trade in 1924. Econ. World, June 13, 1925. Reprinted 


from Commerce Reports, June 1, 1925. A comparison of the imports and ex- 
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ports of 46 countries for the calendar years 1913, 1923, and 1924, and the percen 
tage changes in the foreign trade of the principal countries from 1913 to 1924 


Mouer, E. M. Trends in British commerce and industry. Commerce Mo., June, 
1925. In view of the discouraging trade outlook of Great Britain, largely due 
to world-wide competition, which is more severe than in 1914, the author of this 
article feels that it is the British problem to develop her export trade in special 
ized products, for which there is an increasing demand, with emphasis on quality 
and a careful direction of lines. 


Nicotsk1, A. Le commerce extérieur de la Russie pendant Vannée 1923-1924. Jour. 
des Econ., March 15, 1925. A comparison of the export trade of Russia in 1923- 
1924 with that in 1922-23 and 1913, and the prospects for the future. 


Payen, E. Le caoutchouc: son marché et ses prix. L’Econ, Frang., May 30, 1925. 
Author shows with the help of tables the very favorable situation in the rubber 
trade at the end of the second year of existence of the Stevenson plan, whose 
object is to limit overproduction and establish a reasonable selling price for this 
product. 


—_—_———.. L’industrie de la soie en 1924. 1.Econ. Franc., May 9, 1925. A brief 
résumé of the reports of Le Syndicat des Fabricants de Soieries de Lyon and 
L/Union des Marchands de Soie de Lyon, as presented at their annual meeting. 


—. Le pétrole: sa production mondiale et sa consommation en France. 
L’Econ. Frang., May 2, 1925. Shows, by means of tables, the production of oil in 
all the countries of the world, and points out how essential it is that France 
secure a supply with the least risk possible, and also how important it is to try 
to find a substitute. 


Poisson, E. Le monopole d’importation de blé. Rev. des Etudes Coop., Jan.- 
March, 1925. Sets forth the causes of the crisis in regard to wheat, offers pro 
posed remedies and discusses the advantages and disadvantages of a monopoly on 
the importation of wheat. 


Scuitper, S. Die tiberschitzte Handelspolitik der offenen Tiir. Archiv f. Sozialwis. 
u. Sozialpolitik, April, 1925. A careful discussion of trade policy of the “open 
door.” Concludes that before the war it was much overestimated as a policy from 
the viewpoint of German commerce. 


Vieytes. Las relaciones comerciales entre la Argentina y Gran Bretana en los 
ultimos cien anos. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, March, 1925. Brief survey of the 
commercial relations between the Argentine and Great Britain during the last 
hundred years. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 


Banxson, E. E. Valuation of water works for municipal purchase. Jour. Am. 
Water Works Assoc., May, 1925. Pp. 15. Problems involved in the valuation of 
properties taken over under compulsion. 


Baver, J. Chief elements of controversy in public utility rate making. Nat. 
Munic. Rev., April, May, 1925. Pp. 5; 4. I, Depreciation as cost of service 
The depreciation method “furnishes the only sound basis for computing cost for 
the purpose of rate making”; the “renewal method” does not count costs as they 
are incurred. IT, Depreciation as a deduction in valuation. Answers to objec- 
tions to the deduction of depreciation reserve in valuation. 


Beever, J. A. A major operation on the interurbans. Elec. Ry. Jour., June 13, 
1925, Aera, July, 1925. Pp. 1, 4. Interurbans have largely lost their short-haul 
business. A consolidation or at least a pooling of the facilities of all interurbans 
of the Middle West is therefore proposed with a view to the rendering of cheap 
and satisfactory long-haul passenger and freight service. 
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CHAMBERLAIN, J. P. Regulation of oil and gas. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour., April, 1925 
Pp. 8. Competitive wastes in the production of oil and gas are requiring a cop. 
siderable limitation on the common-law principle of absolute ownership in lang 
and its attributes. 


Cotton, J. W. States powerless to regulate motor traffic. Aera, April, 1925. Pp 
9. Recent court decisions placing interstate motor carriers outside the contro 
of the states endanger rail carriers unless immediate action is taken to establish 
federal regulation 


Cowan, D. A review of the development of the electric light and power induat 

I P ry 

1920-1930. Elec. World, June 27, 1925. Pp. 10. Essay which won the $5,000 
Bonbright prize 


Davis, P. T. The distribution costs of power. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., June, 
1925. Pp. 8. Economic factors in electricity supply. Distribution, rather than 
generation or transmission, the major expense in furnishing power to the con- 
sumer. 


Dorav, H. B. Operating experience of public utilities in Wisconsin, 1909-1983. 
Jour. Land and Public Utility Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 2. Peak in operating 
ratio reached in 1920; rise over 1909 greatest in case of gas and electric railways 
(38.6 and 32.1 per cent) and only 16.2 and 15.8 per cent in case of telephone and 
electric utilities. Explanations run in terms of costs, facility with which rate in- 
creases were obtained, and efficiency of management. 


Exy, S. B., and Rirrman, W. F. Prosperity and power. Scientific Mo., June, 1925. 
Pp. 9. The limiting factor in our future prosperity may well prove to be power, 
for whose improvident use we are likely to pay dearly in the more distant future. 


Guagser, M. G. A focal int of conflict in judicial opinion on the valuation of 
public utilities. Jour. Land and Public Utility Econ. April, 1925. Pp. 7. 
Justice Brandeis in Southwestern Bell case and Justice Rosenberry in a Wis- 
consin case have squarely raised the issue as to whether public utility property 
is to be given the usual attributes of private property or is to be regarded rather 
as an amount of capital embarked upon a public enterprise. The one view leads 
at this time to emphasis on cost of reproduction, the other on prudent investment. 


—————. The meaning f public utility—a_ sociological interpretation. Jour 
Land and Public Utility Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 12. The term public utility, 
“a fixed concept with a changing content,” takes on added significance when 
traced back to its origin in “the all-pervading spirit of authoritative control of 
industry and life” characteristic of the medieval economy. 


Harr, L. The treatment of depreciation by public utilities. Gas Age-Record, 
April 4, 1925. Pp. 2. A seemingly impracticable attempt to simplify the depre- 
ciation problem. 

Hoover, H. State versus federal regulation. Elec. World, June 20, 1925. Pp. 4. 


Despite the increasing size of power districts, federal regulation of the power 
industry is inadvisable. 


Insutt, S. How has it been done? Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., May, 1925. Pp. 
7. An explanation of the remarkable development of the central station industry 
in terms of the American opportunity, Edison, and a liberal “scrapping” policy, 
and a description of the holding company, which is likened to the old “investment 
trust” of England. 


Jackson, W. The business of selling rides. Elec. Ry. Jour., June 20, 1925. Pp 2. 
Methods used abroad and beginning to be used here to adjust the rate of fare to 
frequency and time of use of transportation service. The flat fare is highly 
objectionable. 

Jome, H. L. Public policy toward radio broadcasting. Jour. Land and Public 
Utility Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 16. Radio broadcasting presents many problems 
which closely resemble those faced in the development of public utility regulation. 
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» 1995 ; Krvc, A. G. The trend of gas rate structure in the United States. Am. Gas Assoc. 
& Con- : Mo., June, 1925. Pp. 3. A condensed summary by states of the types of gas 
1 land ’ rates now in use. Tendency to adopt more scientific rate structures. 
. Kwiut, A. S. Economic aspects of power factor correction. Elec. World, March 
- Pp 98, 1925. Pp. 2. Some cautions as to how far it pays to go in electric rates in 
ontrol correcting for low power factor. 
tablish 

McKee, K. L. Much new legislation. Aera, June, 1925. Pp. 14. A synopsis of 
ees recent legislation affecting electric railways and brief summary of jurisdiction of 
$5,000 commissions of various states over motor carriers. 

MercatF, L. The financial status of water works in the United States. Jour. Am. 
June Water Works Assoc., April, 1925. Pp. 29. A review of revenues and expenses, 
in 1915-1923. Though the period of acute distress due to the war is over, higher 
> con rates supporting higher valuations are needed if the companies are to attain their 
rightful earning status. 
|-1999 Mcrpuy, E. J. Cost and earnings of bus service by electric railways. Aera, April, 
rating 1925. Pp. 6. An interesting analysis of why only 11 of the 45 companies here 
lways reported on earned their operating expenses in 1924. 

e and —_———. Electric railway results in 1924. Aera, May, 1925. Pp. 16. Important 
te in- statistics of the industry, based on returns of 370 companies. Operating revenue 

0.98 per cent and net operating revenue of 2.07 per cent below 1923; slight decline 

1925, in revenue passengers carried but an increase in revenue car miles. Large com- 
ower, panies make better showing than small ones. 

ture. Penrose, C. Power in Pennsylvania. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull. April, 1925. 
on of Pp. 6. A condemnation on economic and engineering grounds of the recent 
p. 7, Pennsylvania Giant Power report. 

Wis- —— —. Further studies of Giant Power. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., June, 
perty 1925. Pp. 5. To supply the great Philadelphia district it is cheaper to transport 
atl I P P 
. net coal to tidewater than to transmit electricity from station at mine mouth. 

eads 
ment, Perry, A. M. Status of rural electrification. Elec. World, June 6, 1925. Pp. 6. 
5 Interesting summary of what is being done to bring electricity to the farm. 

our 
tility Ransom, W. L. Utility management under state regulation. Elec. Ry. Jour., July 
when 4, 1925. Pp. 2. Utilities should at all times pull together so that in litigation 
ol of undesirable precedents may not be evoked. 

Ritcm, J. A. Taxation trend imperils expansion of the industry. Bus Trans- 
cord. portation, April, 1925. Pp. 3. Recent increase in bus taxation and methods of 
epre- taxation used in some states threaten to check growth of bus transportation. 

Storrs, L. S. Mr. Storrs explains vital problems before the industry. Elec. Ry. 
p. 4 Jour, July 4, 1925. Pp. 2. Managing director, American Electric Railway 
ower Association, advises modernization of equipment, codrdination of electric car and 

bus service, avoidance of politics, and frank statement of needs to public as the 
Pp way out for the electric railway industry. 
ustry Trompson, C.D. Census report refutes wild stories of municipal ownership failures. 
olicy, Public Ownership, April, 1925. Pp. 5. Number of municipally owned plants 
ment increased from 2,318 in 1917 to 2,581 in 1922. Statistics of increases and de- 
creases by states. 
>p 2. Vanversive, H. B., and Crum, W L. Fluctuating statistical standards of public 
re to utility operations. Jour. Land and Public Utility Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 14. 
ighly An explanation of the statistical technique useful to a utility company in estab- 
lishing standards which will aid in forecasting operating requirements in the 
ublic immediate future. 
lems Waaver, E. R. The heating value of gas. Gas Age-Record, June 13, 1925. Pp. 3. 
tion An important exposition of the Bureau of Standards’ position that “the useful- 
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ness to the consumer giver lume of gas is accurately proportional to jt 
heating value.” Efi t 

Wetsn, J. W Th t of community transportation. Aera, July, 1995 
Pp. 9. Some int rt ywing the peak load and unprofitable rout, 
problems of the st 

Weston, C. V l ion, rapid transport and surface lines. Jour 
West. Soc. Eng Pp. 6. History of Chicago’s transportation 
facilities and dis ms now presented. 

Wiper, R. F. Rate phone plants. Telephony, April 25, 1925. Pp. 4 
The problem of se¢ juate rates for the small telephone exchange. 

Accounting 
Abstracts by Arthur W. Hanson) 

Buoeut, R. FE. Cu ! f accountancy studies. Jour. Accountancy, May, 
1925. Pp. 8 

Carpmarn, C. The 1 f leferred annuity with special reference to the valw 
ation of mineral ; Jour. Inst. Actuaries, March, 1925. Pp. 19. 

Cusaax, E. L. Cow ‘ i intancy—Oregon Institute of Technology. Jour 
Accountancy, April, 1925. 1 2 

Daucurers, C. G. Cost finding system for garments. Manag. and Admin., May, 
1925. Pp. 4. A simple, easily installed system which has few original records 
and is adapted to I plant. Provides for checking actual against normal 
costs and permits a fairly accurate predetermination of costs. 

Farnam, D. Verification of cash in bank examinations. Pace Student, June, 1925 
Pp. 2. 

Finney, H. A 17 imerican Institute of Accountants, examination in 
auditing, Novembe Jour. Accountancy, April, 1925. Pp. 13. 

Frrz-Geratp, R In ¢ ution of the federal income tax laws in particular 
reference to record }. Pace Student, May, 1925. Pp. 5. What records 
must be kept and | t p them to meet the law. 

Freeman, H. C. Son his on modern tendencies. Jour. Accountancy, May, 
1925. Pp. 6. Those accountants “best serve the interests of the profession, and 
ultimately of themselves, who adhere to the practice of accounting and auditing 
in the accepted definit f the terms.” The article comments on some aspects 
of Professor McKinse rticle in the April issue. 

Gopparp, J. P. Accoun nd the tax problem. Jour. Accountancy, April, 1925 
Pp. 8. “No private busine n these days of keen competition could possibly 
succeed with as imperfect d inadequate records as those kept by most of our 
municipalities.” Shi I veaknesses of present methods and gives some 
suggestions for impr 

Harrison, G. C. Ana ss in manufacturing profit. Manag. and Admin. 
March, 1925. Pp. 4. I es through refinement of accounting method. Ana- 
lyzing cost variations 

Hemuman, E. A. Universi trses in accountancy—University of Minnesota. 
Jour. Accountancy, May, 1925. Pp. 5 

McDowe tt, C. W. Examin ns of bituminous coal companies. Jour. Accountancy, 
April, 1925. Pp. 5. Spe points to be considered in the audit of such companies. 

McKinsey, J. O. Modern tendencies in accounting practice. Jour. Accountancy, 
April, 1925. Pp. lL ‘Two distinct tendencies in accounting practice: first, the 
development of private accounting practice to the point where there is a controller 
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vyho has jurisdiction over a wide range of activities in addition to those of a 
strictly accounting nature; second, the development of the work of the public 
iccountant so that he assumes responsibility for advising his client concerning 
those activities over which the controller may rightly exercise jurisdiction.” The 
trend of the future will be toward the establishment of the local accounting firm 
rather than the establishment of additional large accounting organizations. Re- 
marks on retainers, payment for service rendered, education, and ethics. 


tanoney, J. V. Accounting and cost system for a cigar manufacturer. Pace Stu 
dent, April, 1925. Pp. 8. 


Maxweit.t, J. W. How the security statistician does his work. Mag. of Wall St., 
May 9, 1925. Pp. 2. Discussion of working capital, current ratio, relation 
between property valuation and gross earnings, and goodwill. 


Mraeuy, R. W. Property records. Pace Student, June, 1925. Pp. 4. 


Petton, G. M. Cost accounting increases profits. Manag. and Admin., March, 
1925. Pp. 4. “Accountants and general executives should coéperate in attempting 
to secure the best possible final results for the company as a whole.” 


Potakov, W. N. Avoiding incorrect power cost distribution. Manag. and Admin., 
May, 1925. Pp. 4. “Reliable metering is now recognized as an essential means 
of executive control over both prices and costs.” Pictures, charts, and discussion 
from engineer’s point of view. 


Roper, D. C. Personality in service. Pace Student, June, 1925. Pp. 3. 


x 


Scutatter, C. F. Accounting for a taxi-cab transfer and storage business. Jour 
Accountancy, May, 1925. Pp. 13. Practicable system of accounts for a concern 
which carries on a combination of the transfer, taxi-cab, and storage businesses. 

Scorr, F. J. Chart for cost analysis and handling deposit accounts. Trust Com- 
panies, March, 1925. Pp. 3. “How to determine and eliminate unprofitable 
balances.” 

Srevenson, S. B. Financial statement analysis. Manag. and Admin., March, 1925 
Pp. 6. Comparison of methods advocated by Gilman, Wall, and Bliss. 

Tarr, R. C. Does your shipping department understand the bill of lading? 
Factory, May, 1925. Pp. 3. Points out some causes of difficulty and delay. 

Wotrer, L. J. Use and occupancy insurance; its relation to the accounting pro- 
fession. Jour. Accountancy, April, 1925. Pp. 12. What such insurance covers, 
what records should be kept, and why the accountant should be familiar with this 
type of insurance. 


Business Management 

Arten, R. H. Practical results of budgeting. Manag. and Admin., June, 1925. 

Cuapman, T. S. Indiana securities law interpreted. I. B. A. of A. Bull., April 18, 
1925. Pp. 17. 

Crank, W. A control chart for the chief executive. Bull. Taylor Soc., April, 1925. 
Pp. 6. 

Frankuin, B. A. Profit-sharing possibilities in marketing. Manag. and Admin., 
March, 1925. 

LerFInGweLL, W. H. The present state of the art of office management. Bull. 
Taylor Soc., April, 1925. Pp. 9. 

Mazur, P. M. The logic of department store organization. Harvard Bus. Rev., 
April, 1925. 

Micnet, E. Scientific management in Germany. Bull. Taylor Soc., April, 1925. 
Pp. 8. 
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Rosson, W. Functi izing @ business organization. Harvard Bus. Rev., April 
1925. 
RosentHat, R. Handli material inventory. Manag. and Admin, 


March, 1925 


Stniman, K. W. H , ues budgets. Manag. and Admin. May, 1925 
Pp. 4. 
Tuompson, S. E. and Fr: . WwW. I Savings in rubber industry management 


Manag. and Admin., M 


Simplification: has it ful} l its promise Factory, June, 1925. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Abstracts by Selig Perlman) 

Barnett, G. E. Chapt: n machinery and labor. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1925 
Pp. 20. A model treat t of the effect of new technology on unionism. 

Braver, T. The mini Intern. Lab. Rev., May, 1925. Pp. 15. 

Dovcias, P. H. Some } he family wage system. Intern. Lab. Rev, 
March, 1925. Pp. 25 

Exsor, C. W. Propheci trial peace. Lab. Gazette (Canada), April, 1925 
Pp. 11. A reprint of D Fliot’s review of the existing systems of industrial 
government: shop cor t tems, trade agreements, the “Baltimore and Ohio 
plan,” ete. 

Goopricu, C. Symptoms es? Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1925. Pp. 5. An 
appreciation of Carleton Parker’s approach to unionism. 

GorrscHaLK, M. The ; f x control in Belgium. Intern. Lab. Rev, 
March, 1925. Pp. 25 

Green, W. The prol cl] lern trade unionism confronts. Am. Fed. 
April, 1925. Pp. 8. At rtant speech by President Green having the signifi- 
cance of a program 

Hvucerns, W. L. What h he Supreme Court done to Kansas industrial act? Am 
Bar Assoc. Jour., June, 1925. Pp. 5. Says that the sections of the law pro- 
hibiting picketing are 

Kensey. V. Organizati y f hinese z kingmen. Quart. Jour., April, 1925. Pp 
16. 

Le Rossienot, J. R. Lal ments and the social revolution. Am. Econ. Rev., 
June, 1925. Pp. 8 

Lorr, M. R. Wage scales with a won. Manag. and Admin., May, 1925. Pp. 6 
A scientific plan, based on the ury” or consensus system of determining the 


relative worth of shop occupat 


Mauner, A. C. Women trad unionists in the United States. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
March, 1925. Pp. 15. 


Marks, M. M. The industrial round table for conciliation in labor disputes. Mo 
Lab. Rev., June, 1925. Pp. 10 
Orstn1 Ratro, M. II confli fra le trade unions britanniche e lo stato. Riv. di Pol. 


Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 26 


PIcarb, R. The German nd French national economic councils. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
June, 1925. Pp. 27. A ver eful comparison. Shows how what was originally 
intended as a parliament of industry in practice became an expert bureau. 
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tyan, J. A. The encyclical on labor. Catholic Charities Rev., June, 1925. Pp. 6 
An excellent summary and discussion which shows that the part prope 
emphasized is not that which criticizes socialism but that which urges high stand 


ards upon employees. 


rly to he 


—. Present position of the Child Labor amendment. Catholic Charities 
Rev., March, 1925. Pp. 4. 


——. To the opponents of the Child Labor amendment. Catholic Charities 
Rev., April, 1925. Pp. 3. 


Sarcent, N. Why employers are opposed to the twentieth amendment. Am. Indus 
tries, Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. A good and well-balanced statement with a statistica! 


basis. 
Srewart, E. Coal situation in Illinois. Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 1925. Pp. 7. 


———. Trend of employment of men and women in specified industries. Mo 
Lab. Rev., April, 1925. Pp. 12. 


Veraart, J. A. Trade organization and labour legislation. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
June, 1925. Pp. 20. Shows from the experience of Dutch Catholic industrial 
organizations how industry can be self-governing on the basis of joint labor-capita! 
control even in that sphere which is generally assigned to labor legislation 


Wacker, C. R. Peace or war in steel? A suggestion to Judge Gary. Independent, 
May 9, 1925. Pp. 4. Urges a plan of industrial representation. 


Employees’ representation in coal mines and among steel workers. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
April, 1925. Pp.6. A summary of the reports of the investigations by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation act, 1907, amending bill introduced in Parliament 
Lab. Gaz. (Canada), March, 1925. P. 1. Contains text of amendments to the 
acts of 1907 rendered necessary in view of the decision by the British Privy Council 
declaring the act ultra vires. 


The International Labour Organization and social insurance. Intern. Lab. Rev, 
June, 1925. Pp. 20. 


What British labor saw in Soviet Russia. Am. Fed., March, 1925. Pp. 5 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 


Accer, E. E. The proposal to “demobilize” the federal reserve system. Am 
Bankers Assoc. Jour., June, 1925. Pp. 4. <A criticism of the McFadden bill, 
which provides for the repeal of the “War Amendments of June, 1917, to the 
Federal Reserve Act.” 


Avuip, G. P. The transfer problem—bugaboo of our foreign trade and investment 
operations. Annalist, June 8, 1925. Pp. 2. Disagrees with those who believe 
problem of paying foreign debts is insoluble, and with those who believe that 
payment would have disastrous industrial effects in this country. 


Bacui, R. La eliminazione delle anormalita monetarie. Rif. Soc., March-April, 
1925. Pp. 40. A survey of pre-war monetary reforms and of recent reforms in 
various countries, together with a study of the Italian monetary system (sub- 
stantially as prepared by the author for the volume European Currency and 
Finance (Washington, 1925) at the request of the Senate Commission on Gold and 
Silver Inquiry), led the author strongly to espouse the return to the gold standard 
in Italy. 


Burcess, W. R. Changes in bank reserves since the Federal Reserve act. Am. 
Bankers Assoc. Jour., May, 1925. Pp. 3. Describes changes brought about by 
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Gourricu, P. The 
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Herries, M. S. Ove? 
March, 1925. Pp. 20. 


Houtmes, R. E. Som 
Bankers, May, 192 I 
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Ives, M. The growin 
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April, 1925 Pp. 15. Analyzes statistical 
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re profitable. Am. Rev. Rev., July, 1925 
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Mr. Tomlinson contends that a combinati 


the so-called business cycle. Jour. Am. Stat 
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n 1915-23. Professor Fisher sees no reaso 
e fluctuations in the volume of business « 
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ws investments. Annalist, March 23, 
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Kavi, B. N. Some indices of prices of securities and their relation to the money 
market. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1925. Pp. 30. Monthly prices of industrial 
securities from 1910 to 1923 are analyzed in an attempt to study fluctuations in 
economic prosperity in India. 

Keynes, J. M. The problem of the gold standard. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
April, 1925. Pp. 6. Opposes return to gold standard but sets forth certain 
conditions to be observed if that standard is restored. 


—_——. The report of the Committee on Currency. Econ. Jour., June, 1925 
Pp. 6. A severe criticism of the report of the Committee on the (¢ urrency and 
Bank of England Note Issues which recommended the return to the gold standard 


“KwickeRBOCKER.” Some vagaries of German banking. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
April & May, 1925. Pp. 29. A statement of German pre-war banking conditions 
and a summary of war and post-war developments. 


Lurssr, A. Sur la Reichsbank et la réforme monétaire en Allemagne L. Econ 
Franc., May 16, 1925. Pp. 2. Describes steps of monetary reform in Germany 
since 1923. 

Lone, R. C. Jf you own German securities. Am. Bankers Assoc. Jour., May, 1925 
Pp. 3. Describes two bills introduced into Reichstag on March 27 to “definitively” 
end uncertainty as to value of paper mark debts in Germany. Mortgages, cor 
poration bonds, and federal, state, and municipal bonds are discussed. 


McKenna, R. Restoration of the gold standard. Bankers’ Mag. (London), April, 
1925. Pp. 7. The supply of gold at present is more than sufficient to meet the 
world’s demands, and consequently with the return to the gold standard England 
will pass into a time of slowly rising prices, more active trade and increased 
employment. 


Metton, A. W. What future for the federal reserve Nation’s Bus., May, 1925 
Pp. 3. The most serious menace to which the system has been subjected in the 
past, and probably will be in the future, is political attack. 


Miynarski, F. The Bank of Poland and the stabilization of the Polish currency. 
Econ. World, April 11, 1925. Pp. 2. Reprinted from Poland, April, 1925. Since 
the establishment of the new Bank of Poland in April, 1924, foreign exchange has 
been stabilized. Present Polish system is a gold exchange standard 


Mcnieacn, W. Tariff devices for depreciating currencies. Jour. Pol. Econ., 
June, 1925. Pp. 25. Describes tariff devices of various countries to offset reduc 
tion in the costs of imported goods due to depreciated currencies in foreign 
countries. Writer believes that attempts to accomplish this accurately are fore- 
doomed to failure. 

Payen, E. L’or en 1924. L’Econ. Frang¢., Feb. 28, 1925. Pp. 2. Gives statistics 
of world production of gold and movements between most important countries 

Puryam, G. E. Has the gold influx stopped? Am. Bankers Assoc. Jour, March, 
1925. Pp. 3. If high tariff in the United States prevents payment of foreign 
obligations to us in goods, then more gold will come in until conditions are 
created which permit payment by goods. 

Sayous, A. E. De la réglementation des banques en France a loecasion de la 
proposition de loi Chastanet. Rev. Econ. Internat., May, 1925. Pp. 35. Considers 
the problem of bank regulation in France in view of the proposal for regulation 
contained in the Chastanet bill of 1925. 


Suaw, A. E. La escasez de numerario y la crisis de nuestro sistema monetario 
y bancario. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, April, 1925. 


Stivua, H. Forward exchange in Indian banks. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1925. 
Pp. 5. Explains factors involved in quotation of forward rates of exchange 
between London and Calcutta. 
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Turauis, J. The An urket. Bankers Mag., April, 1925 Pp. 5 
Tells what the Ame t irket is, how it operates, how it is developing, 
and how it acts as a st l eq zer of discount rates. 

Tinnes, D. J The fai plified. Quart. Jour., Univ. of North Dakota 
Jan., 1925. Pp. 19. Fu f the Burtness bill, H. R. 433, which 
has for its purpose t t t ft the purchasing power of money by Varving 
the weight of the gold do ‘ rd to an index number of prices. 

Vittanvueva, F. La f Rev. Nacional de Econ., ano X, nim. 60 

WesrerFie._p, R. B / equired of borrowers. Jour. Pol. Econ., Jun 
1925. Pp. 21 Con é t uirement of banks that borrowers maintain on 
deposit a certain proport f their loans or line of credit. The origin and the 
alleged grounds of ju the practice are examined, 

La circulation monét L. Kee Frane., Feb. 28, 1925. Pp 2. Gives 
statistics for coinage I nch Empire in 1924. 

Earnings and expens: ! Federal Reserve Bull., June, 1925 Pp. 6 
Earnings and expense f ber banks for 1923 and 1924 are shown for all banks 


and by federal reser 


Gold exports from the | f | the restoration of the gold standard in 
foreign countries | World, Ay 25, 1925 Pp. 2. Reprinted from Federg 
Reserve Bull., April, 19 Pp. 2. With the exception of exports to India, the 
movement of gold tf t [ ted States since December has been related to 
monetary condition ; | the gold has been added to the reserves of 
countries that are grad eéstablishing a gold basis for their currencies 

Les operations de la ! France pendant Vannée 1924. L’Econ. Franc. 


Feb. 7 & 14, 1925. 


Progress of banking nd Ireland during 1924. Bankers’ Mag 
(London), June, 192 I ae. tains balance sheets of banks in Great 
Britain and Ireland 1, t ul iry of principal items of all banks from 


1905 to 1924. 


Return to the gold Bankers’ Mag. (London), June, 1925. Pp. 8 
Emphasizes the fact eturn of England to the gold standard will apply 
a test to the econom trial position of the country, the maintenance ot 
that standard depe the country’s ability to give adequate exchange 
for the goods that ported. In the same issue are reported in full Mr 
Winston Churchill’s Bu Speech and the Report of the Committee on Currency 


and Bank of England 


Public Finance 


Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 

Atwoop, A. W. Inheri pira Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 1925. Pp. 2 
The chief results to d have been unevenness, duplication and complexity. 

Will Fl Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., May, 1925. Pp. 3 
Reprinted from the Los Ange limes, March 22, 1925. Florida may regret her 
adoption of an amendment | biting either inheritance or income taxes, if the 
growth of her real estat le hould fail to keep pace with her growing ex 
penditures. 

Bamey, B. Effect of gasoline n motor fees. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., June, 1925 
Pp. 5. Only six years old, the tax is now used in 36 states. Fifty per cent of 
these states have increased their motor fees and only thirteen per cent have lowered 
them. 

Bonp, J., Jr. Death taxes in the United States: a study in confusion. Econ 


World, Feb. 14, 1925. Pp. 2. Reprinted from Trade Winds, Jan., 1925. Urges 
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the enactment of uniform state laws, providing that personal property of dece- 
dents be taxed only in the state of domicile, and also the repeal of the federal 
estate tax. 


Casey, J. J. Cambridge system of real estate valuation. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
March, 1925. Pp. 4. A scientific system which uses a long and short lot rule, 
equalization maps and other definite methods. 


Devurx, P. Tax problems of the naval-stores industry. Jour. Accountancy, June, 
1925. Pp. 10. Because of the peculiar characteristics of this industry, special 
methods of accounting have been developed. 


Dewey, C. S. Excessive inheritance tar rates and their economic effects. Econ. 
World, May 9, 1925. Pp. 2. Reprinted from American Bankers Assoc. Jour., 
April, 1925. Inheritance taxes lay a heavy burden on productive capital. 


Fasouis, G. L’imposition des ¢tats souverains. Rev. Sci. et Légis. Finan., Jan- 
Feb.-March, 1925. Pp. 13. Discusses the right of a state to levy taxes on the 
goods of another sovereign state and to collect such taxes by legal process, a 
matter in which international law has not become established. 


Gersino, G. New means for the more rapid extinction of the British national debt. 
Econ. Jour., June, 1925. Pp. 12. Advocates the use of Rignano’s plan of inheri 
tance taxation. 


Gerstenperc, C. W. Survey of 1925 changes in inheritance tares. Bull. Nat. Tax 
Assoc., June, 1925. Pp. 3. Repeal of inheritance taxes by Nevada and provision 
for reciprocal exemptions to non-residents by Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
indicate an attitude more hospitable to capital. 


Gorruues, L. R. The tax problem in Wisconsin. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1925. 
Pp. 3. 

GranamM, F. D. Germany's capacity to pay and the Reparation plan. Am. Econ. 
Rev., June, 1925. Pp. 19. 


Heaton, H. The taxation of unimproved value of land in Australia. Quart. Jour. 
Econ., May, 1925. Pp. 40. The federal progressive tax of 1910 has only partially 
succeeded in its main purpose of breaking up the large estates. The adaptability 
of much of the land to sheep-raising rather than to agriculture is largely respons- 
ible for this result. 


Heim, W. P., Jr. The heart of the tar problem. Bankers Mag., March, 1925. Pp. 
10. Taxes can be greatly reduced if local governments practice the same economy 
that the federal government does. 


Hewett, W. W. The concept of income. Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 24. 
A study of the meanings of “income” as used in the statutes and in judicial 
decisions from 1861 to the present shows that it must be net income, generally in 
money, realized and growing out of the productive process. 


Hveyo, E. Impuesto a la renta. Critica al proyecto del ministro Molina. Rev. de 
Econ. Argentina, Feb., 1925. Pp. 7. While the war showed that a reform in the 
tax system was imperative, the particular form of income tax advocated by Dr. 
Molina does not bring into harmony the national and provincial systems. 


Jevtett, R. F. Inter-provincial agreements respecting inheritance taxes in Canada. 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 1925. Pp. 7. There is no Dominion tax and the 
provinces have made progress in reciprocal agreements. 


Jéze, G. La date de remboursement dans les emprunts publics d'état (suite). 
Rev. Sci. et Légis. Finan., Jan-Feb.-March, 1925. Pp. 54. Both short-term 
borrowing in large amounts and also the issue of perpetual debts should be 
avoided. Among the factors governing the length of the loan are the duration of 
the benefits derived from the particular loan or the average length of intervals 
of peace, 
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R 4 Vee ; sment of estate taxes. Am. Econ Rey 


Divids Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 2¢ 
While the exemption m individual income taxes is still the ry) 
g Americ in ett plan would be to use a moderate flat rat. 
ine tax and t lends in the individual’s return. 


Martin, J. W. Ta i eorgia. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., April, 1925 


Py. 9 The est te x commission with adequate powers 
equalizing assesst mprove the present situation. 


H. O. 1 er taration in Saorstat Eireann. Econ. Jour 
June, 1925. Pp. ¢ Irish budget reduces the rate of the income tax 


to 4s.. { luty, and cuts the duty on sugar to 1d per 


LLER. ( \ J } é f United States board of tar appea 
Am. Bar Ass¢ y2 Pp. 5. Established by the Revenue act of 
1924. the I rd | 1 a number of decisions. 


Miuts, O. I T)} Ve York income tax. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc. 
June, 1925. Py { duction unjustified in view of the he 


Mircuentt, A. A é trade doctrine: a comment. Econ. Jour 
June, 1925, Py that sound in this old doctrine. 


Nerwove, S. H i uties. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1925. Pp. 22 
Phe contingent p conceal high duties should be given up as a tariff 


Nic Pp. 4 Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 1925. Pp 
a. met nquish the legacy of a few shares of railroad 
tock 1 to pav d in meeting the inheritance requirements 

il ! { the railroad runs. 


Paven. | ] irs mobiliéres: le danger de son aggravation. 
I,Eeon. Franc. J Py selieves the proposed increase in the 
rate ncol I to 20 per cent will strike a blow at productiv 


Retcunin, A. Die Zolibelastung. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Statistik 
Volkswirtschaft, 1 H Jahrg, 1925. Pp. 15. The Swiss tariff act of 1923 
er 1 the pre-war acts, especially in the case of 


Rigirror, C. I 1 f Y cities as at January 1, 1925. Nat. Mun 
Rev., June, 1925. | the objects of the debt and the per capita figures 

Rose, A. The nati Scottish Bankers Mag., April, 1925. Pp. 11. While 
E.ngland is not j in 1913, the debt can be gradually reduced 
4 levy on capital, d not be adopted. 


R ossert A. 4) I t nella stampa inglese. Riv. di Pol. Econ, 


Prumbower, H. R. 3 taxation. Am. Rev. Rev., June, 1925. Pp. 4 
Now pt es a su t of funds needed for highway programs. 


Rev. Rev., July, 1925. Pp. 4. It has now been 
but l nty-one have a two-cent rate and thirteen 


an Sickie, J. \ nd in Austria. Jour. Land & Public Utility 
Fcon., April, 1925. 1 | apportioned land tax of 1869 which placed 
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WruuusMs, W. M. J. Demandes de diminution d'impots en Grande-Bretaqne. Jour 
des Econ., May 15, 1925. Pp. 11. Though there is a general demand for tax 
reduction in England, especially in the case of the income tax, little reduction 
can be given with the present high expenditures. 


Yrrs-Guyor. Le systéme Price et Uamortissement. Jour. des Econ., March 15, 
1925. Pp. 19. Assuming that devaluation of the franc must not be resorted to, 
the author maintains that the debt must be paid, but not by the sinking-fund 
device of Dr. Price. 


ZcKerMAN, T. D. Are we redeeming our national debt too hastily Pol. Sci 
Quart., June, 1925. Pp. 36. Finds the present policy is sound and in keeping 
with time-honored American practice. 


The budget. The Bankers’ Mag. (London), June, 1925. Pp. 14. Gives the bud 
get figures and also the new schedule of rates. 


L'évasion fiscale en Angleterre en ce qui concerne Uincome-tax et le s uper-tar. Rev. 
Sci. et Légis. Finan., Jan.-Feb.-Mar., 1925. Pp. 22. The evasions, especially in 
the case of the supertax which rests upon declaration, have led to the amendment 
of 1922 which gives the special commissioners power to require detailed state 
ments wherever they deem them necessary. 


New Hampshire tax on intangibles. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 1925 Pp. 2 


The commission finds the results of the first year of the new tax encouraging 


Les octrois en 1923. L’Econ. Franc., Mar. 14, 1925. Pp. 2. The octrois affected 
somewhat more than one third of the French people. Paris raised ahout two 
fifths of the total sum. 


Sul problema dei debiti interalleati. Riv. di Pol. Eeon., March, 1925 \ memo 
randum by the Confederazione Generale dell’ Industria Italiana pointing out 
disagreements with the memorandum previously put forth by the Federation of 
British Industries and urging the federation partly to reconsider its position on 
interallied debts. 

Real property taxation—report of committee of Manitoba Economic Conference 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., May, 1925. Pp. 3. The excessive burden placed on real 
estate in Manitoba has led to large arrears in taxes and practical confiscation of 
property. 


Les stiretés réelles des emprunts publics détat. Rev. Sci. et Légis. Finan., Jan 
Feb.-Mar., 1925. Pp. 12. Deals largely with the provisions of the Dawes loan 


Population 
(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 


Arrxen, G. G. The progress of survey and settlement in British Columbia. Geog 
Rev., July, 1925. Pp. 12. Conditions now governing immigration suggest that 
in the next few decades growth and development similar to that which took 
place in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana will be experienced in British 
Columbia. 


Bennett, T. Birth control, labor, and the Catholics. Birth Control Rev., June, 
1925. Pp. 3. 


Beverwoce, Wm. The fall of fertility among European races. Economica, March, 
1925. Pp. 18. The sudden spread of the practice of prevention of conception 
after 1880 cannot be connected with any change in economic conditions. It must 
be attributed to the invention of more effective means of prevention. Decline in 
the marriage rate is probably to be attributed to the same cause. 


Brancuarp, R. The exchange of populations between Greece and Turkey. Geog. 
Rev., July, 1925. Pp. 8. In expelling the Christians Turkey has realized national 
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Pp. 10. Statistical tables. 


phils sophy Birth Control Revy., May, June, 
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blem in its world aspect 
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Ryan, J. A. “Arguments” for birth control. Cath. Charities Rev., May, 1925. Pp 
3. Adverse criticism of the papers presented at the sixth annual Internationa! 
Birth Control Conference. 


Scuvrz, W. L. The distribution of population in the Amazon Valley. Geog. Rev, 
April, 1925. Pp. 20, maps and illustrations. Population statistics, racial com 


position, economic conditions. 


Tuompson, W. S. Overpopulation and migration as causes of war. Birth Control 
Rev., May, June, 1925. Pp. 7. 


foven, R. Growth of urban population in the United States. Jour. Land & Public 
Utility Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 11. Urbanization, generally speaking, is a 
gradual process. The trend toward greater urbanization will continue, but there 
is no reason to believe that it will be by leaps and bounds. ‘The future city will 
probably resemble the metropolitan areas now developing rather than the old 
time closely knit political city unit. 

Warp, KR. D. The new immigration law and its operation. Scientific Monthly, 
July, 1925. Pp. 9. Limitation of numbers and allotment of quotas, selection, 
humanitarian provisions, additional legislation needed 


Wuirinc, P. W. Selection, the only way of eugenics. Birth Control Kev., June, 
1925. Pp. 3. Paper read at the sixth International Birth Control Conference 


Legislators wake to a vital problem. Birth Control Rev., May, 1925. Pp. | Hear 
ing on the New York birth control bill. 


The story of a subsidized family. How to populate the world with the unfit Birth 
Control Rev., July, 1925. Pp. 2. 


Insurance 
(Abstracts by F. E. Wolfe) 


Bena, J. A. Life insurance and health conservation Econ. World, May 30, 1925 
Pp. 3. Emphasizes responsibilities of policy-holders in helping to reduce the 
cost of insurance, as each additional year of an insured’s life saves about $70 to the 
company for $1000 of insurance. 


Biracksurn, T. W. Life insurance without medical examination as viewed by the 


companies of the American life convention. Econ. World, May 9, 1925 mS 
Briefly states aguments in favor of and against non-medical policies. With fifteen 
companies now issuing this form the trend is toward its general adoption 


Conen, J. L. The administrative machinery of social insurance. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
April, 1925. Pp. 34. Develops fully the reasons for view that one central social 
insurance office can administer all branches of social insurance, and can administer 
each branch of insurance better than they are at present being run by any other 
form of organization. 


Cox, A. The medical profession and health insurance in Great Britain. Intern 
Lab. Rev., May, 1925. Pp. 26. The system has brought superior medical treat- 
ment to over one third of the population and a feeling of greater financial security 
among the doctors in the service, but its restrictions are strongly resented by many 
doctors and patients. 


Cox, G. W. Option settlements and life insurance trusts from the standpoint of the 
proper function of life insurance companies. Econ. World, Feb. 21, 1925. Pp. 3 
Questions whether life insurance company should assume functions of a trustee 
in the management of a trust estate. 

Cross, C. F. Non-medical life insurance and what may be hoped for from its use. 
Econ. World, March 14, 1925. Pp. 2. Advantages of non-medical life insurance 
appear to outweigh its disadvantages. 
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E. Le projet dune caisse nationale de reassurance L’Econ. Fra 
June 13, 1925. Pp. 2. Criticizes the proposal of the Minister of Finance for a 

itional reinsurance office as a fiscal measure, because it would violate th 
principle of distribution of risks. 

Surrn, H. A. Fire insurance in its relations with the American } Eco 
World, June 6, 13, 1925. Pp. 2; 2. The underwriting deficit of member rf 
National Board of Underwriters for 1924 was 6.8 per cent of earned premiu 
making an average of 3.7 per cent deficit for the five-year period 

Spain, H. S. Credit insurance: its objects and the principles governing it. Feon 
World, April 11, 1925. Pp. 3. Credit insurance is against a loss and not ist 
the temporary financial trouble of a merchant. 

Srewart, B. M. An American experiment in unemployment insurance industrt 
Intern. Lab. Rev., March, 1925. Pp. 10. The 1923 voluntary agreement between 
employers and workers establishing an unemployment fund in the men’s clothing 
dustry of Chicago may well serve as a model, and statistical data on operation 

ford a useful basis for plans for preventing unemployment 

Vatcren, V. N. Insurance and the farm hazards. Jour. Land & Publ Utility 
Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 8. Presents the status of crop insurance It n el 
all unavoidable hazards to which the crop is subject 

Winter, L. The new social insurance act of the Czechoslovak R Int 
Lab. Rev., April, 1925. Pp. 21. Explains provisions of law cove: ’ ‘ 
vainst sickness, invalidy, and old age, its scope and administratic 
insurance. Insurance Bull. of National Retail Dry Goods Assoc., Feb., 1925 

Insuring old age in England. Nation, June 3, 1925. Pp. 2. Gives essential par 
of proposed laws for widows’ and orphans’ pensions, and old age pensions at 65 
instead of 70 in England. 

The new employes’ pension system of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

} 
Econ. World, Feb. 21, 1925. Pp. 2. Describes contributory pension and d 
ability plan for all except executive office employees. 

The text of the proposed standard fire insurance rating law. Econ. World, Marc! 

prop ] 
28, 1925. Pp. 2. 
Statistics 
(Abstracts by Harry Jerome) 

Brown, T. The law of demand and the theory of probability. Jour. Am. Stat 
Assoc., June, 1925. Pp. 8. Uses the processes of the calculus to elop a t 
of formulas for demand curves. 

Beek, J. L. Price changes in China. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1925. Pp. 4 
The effect of famine on prices and the recent rise in prices, in two interior 


places, over half a century. 


Coats, R. H. The classification problem in statistics. Intern. Lab. Rev., April, 1925 
Pp. 17. Proposes a tripartite classification of commodities, by (1) 


ponent material, (2) the use or purpose of the article, and (3) the 


oO 
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grin: 


a classification of industries by applying the community classification to the chief 


product; and, lastly, a classification of oce upations under each industr 


Crem, W. L. The least squares criterion of trend lines. Jour. Am. St 


June, 1925. Pp. 12. An ingenious analysis of the limitations of the | 
method applied to fitting trends to time series. The annual increment 
least-squares trend is a weighted average of ratios, the size of whic 
mined chiefly by cyclical factors and which exhibit a wide and skewed 
about their mean. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
Industries and Commerce 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has recently published 
the following studies relating to trade and marketing in different parts 
of the world. ‘These include, in the Trade Promotion Series, No. 1, The 
antation Rubber Industry in the Middle East, by D. M. Figart (Wash 
ington, 1925, pp. 317); No. 10, International Trade in Wheat and Wheat 
Flour, by J. A. LeClere (pp. 290); No. 11, Trade in Philippine Copra and 
Coconut Oil, by E. D. Gothwaite (pp. 120); No. 13, International Trade in 
Cotton, by L. A. Wheeler (pp. 100); No. 14, World Trade in Canned 
Salmon, by R. L. Purdon (pp. 48). In the series of Trade Information 
Bulletins, No. 340, The Balance of International Payments of the United 
States in 1920, by R. S. Tucker (pp. 28); No. 341, Paints, Pigments and 
Varnishes in the West Indies, by J. W. Wizeman (pp. 43); No. 342, 
Caribbean Markets for American Goods, II. Colombia, by W. D. Brown 
pp. 20); No. 343, Trading under the Laws of Cuba, by G. Everett (pp. 
69); Caribbean Markets for American Goods, II]. Cuba, by M. J. Meehan 
(pp. 19); No. 344, World Trade in Toilet Preparations, I. Western Europe 
(pp. 70); No. 348, India as a Market for American Goods, by E. A. Chap 
man (pp. 49); No. 351, Markets of Northern Chile, by R. S. Smith, (pp. 
20); Caribbean Markets for American Goods, IV’. West Indies, by M. J. 
Meehan (pp. 32). 

Recent Tariff Information Surveys prepared by the United States Tariff 
Commission include the following: Artificial Silk (Washington, 1925, pp. 
103); Cabbage Seed (pp. 12); Cotton Small Wares (pp. 94); Onion Seed 
(pp. 17); Sardines (pp. 40); Vegetable Fibers Other than Cotton (pp. 
92). 

The Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued in planograph form a compilation of statistics for Class 1 Steam 
Railways of the United States for the Year Ended December 31, 1924, 
known as Statement No. 25100. This shows for each steam railway com 
pany of Class I the revenue freight originated in carloads and tons and 
total revenue freight carried in carloads and tons, according to the 70 
prescribed classes of commodities (pp. 137). This report may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, price 65 cents. 

The report from the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on a 
Federal Coéperative Marketing Act has been printed as Senate Report 
1207 (68 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 13). 

The United States Department of Agriculture has printed a convenient 
bibliography on the Marketing of Agricultural Products, compiled by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Library of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
as Miscellaneous Circular No. 35 (Washington, March, 1925, pp. 56). 

Department Bulletin 1322 of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is entitled Some Economic Aspects of Farm Ownership and was written 
by Charles L. Stewart, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
deals with the trends and variations in certain financial burdens and benefits 
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City rate case, referred to in the last annual report, was concluded by order 
of the commission in March, 1915. The appraisal demanded by the New 
York Telephone Company of its entire property within the state loomed 
large as an obstacle to the speedy determination of this case and indicated 
a delay of another eighteen months. The commission however confined the 
appraisal to the property within the city, and having made determination 
of the value of that property for the purposes of the case was enabled 
to enter the final order without unreasonable delay, disposing of one of the 
most important cases in the history of rate making in this country. By 
thus shortening the proceedings, but $43,414.62 was used out of the 
special fund of $100,000 appropriated by the legislature.” 

This view of the settlement was somewhat roseate. The three-year 
period extended from July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1918. ‘Then followed 
federal control, when the properties were in possession of the United 
States government (August 1, 1918, to July 31, 1919) and therefore no 
question of rates was raised. But immediately after the return of the 
properties to the company, the rate controversy started anew. With the 
piling up of large reserves by the company, there was again a mass of com 
plaints against the rates. The commission therefore instituted an in 
vestigation August 19, 1919, but the proceedings were brief, because the 
company offered and the commission accepted a reduction of 8 per cent 
in rates for local exchange service, effective October 1, 1919, for one year 
or thereafter. 

Case Reopened. But before the expiration of the year, on August 28, 
1920, the company petitioned the commission to institute new rates which 
would increase its annual revenues by $11,000,000. 

Hearings were begun on October 18, 1920, and continued for two years. 
There were altogether 63 sessions; 7,875 pages of testimony were taken, 
320 separate exhibits submitted; in addition, hundreds of pages and 
numerous exhibits originally submitted in the case dealing with rates in 
the state outside of New York City were made a part of the City case 
by stipulation. 

Rapid Succession of Rate Changes. At this stage, while the case was 
pending, the Second District Commission was legislated out of office by 
the Miller acts. Before retiring, however, the commission on March 17 
1921, acted upon the petition for a temporary increase submitted by the 
company a month earlier. In this order it eliminated the 8 per cent re 
duction of October 1, 1919, and added a surcharge of 20 per cent effective 
April 1, 1921. 

It is worthy of note that at this point the City contested before the 
courts of the state the power of the commission to grant a temporary in 
crease. This case was argued before the State Supreme Court, the Ap 
pellate Division, and finally before the highest state court, the Court of 
Appeals. It was argued all along on technically legal grounds. Mean- 
while, however, the scenes had shifted, as will be shown in the following 
paragraph. 

Inasmuch as there had been a few months prior to the order a sharp 
decline in commodity prices, this action aroused a protest from the sub- 
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The City also undertook to show that the actual cost of the property 
in New York City was not in excess of the cost as shown by the company’s 
hooks; and further presented evidence to show what the investment cost 
had been, distinguishing “direct” investment from “‘indirect’’ investment; 
the former, $85,926.615, being money paid in by stock and bondholders 
and used to construct property; while the latter represented property 
built out of surplus earnings, either directly from surplus accounts or 
indirectly through other reserves which had been created out of surplus. 

Temporary Rate Base Adopted. In the decision of January 25, 1923, 
the commission stated: “The claims of the parties here essentially differ 
as to whether valuation should be based on Reproduction Cost or Book 
Cost (except the direct investment claim which concerns itself with in 
vestment cost solely). Otherwise the principal items of difference relate 
to the treatment in fixing value of these items: 1. Construction Work in 
Progress. 2. Depreciation Reserves. 3. Going Value. 4. Working 
Capital.” 

These four items the commission disposed of in the following manner 
1. Construction work in progress it allowed full amount, as submitted by 
the company. 2. It deducted the entire balance in the depreciation re 
serve from the base valuation. 3. It did not allow anything under going 
value, because the company never suffered any deficits after organization 
and the commission refused to recognize any other element of going value 
+. For working capital it allowed $6.50 per station, instead of $5 and 
$8.70 claimed by the City and the company respectively. 

As to the main issue, the basis of physical valuation, after quoting from 
state courts and the United States Supreme Court, the commission stated: 
“In the light of the court’s decisions, we cannot accept the contention of 
the New York Telephone Company that reproduction cost is the one rule 
that must be followed.....We believe the true rule to be that rates should 
be based upon the reasonable fair value of the property as it exists at the 
time of the hearing, and that neither the original cost, nor reproduction 
cost new, considered separately, are determinative, but that consideration 
must be given to original cost and to present reproduction cost less de- 
preciation, as well as to all other facts and circumstances which have a 
bearing upon the value of the property, and the fair present value deter 
mined after consideration of all these elements.” 

The figure the commission adopted for fixed capital was $156,072,180. 

At this juncture, therefore, the commission repeated the procedure of its 
predecessor in 1915, in that its rate base did not rest upon any particular 
formula or principle, nor was the “value” distributed over the separate 
accounts. The new rates, as previously stated, went into effect March 1, 
1923, without opposition, but without satisfying either party. 

A Settlement that Failed to Settle. On January 31, 1924, the company 
asked consent of the commission to make an immediate temporary increase 
in rates and began to submit proof February 26, 1924. Its contention 
was that it had failed to earn the net return which the commission had in- 
tended it should earn in 1923 by $3,000,000 in the entire state (short in 
city $3,500,000; profit in state $500,000.) and that it would fall short of 
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an adequate return in 1924 by more than $7,500,000 if the rates in effect 
were continued. It also advised the commission of its intention practically 
to reopen the entire question at issue in the previous case. The City 
opposed the increase and hearings were started once more. 

But while the hearings were pending, the company applied to the Federal 


Court on April 25, and obtained a temporary increase of 10 per cent effec- 


tive May 1, 1924. The commission hearings were closed May 23 and 
briefs were submitted on June 9. Meanwhile the question was also con- 
sidered by a statutory court whether to allow the temporary increase to 
continue and what further disposition should be made. 

July 17, 1924, the commission denied the petition of the company for a 
temporary rate increas 

July 26, the statutory court decided that the 10 per cent increase remain 
in effect and that a special master be appointed to hear the case. On 
September 2 a special master was appointed, and at the present writing 


there are two sets of hearings going on simultaneously, one before the com- 
mission, the other before the master. Whatever the decision in either forum, 
it is beyond the hope of fair expectation that any permanent settlement 
will be reached as to the rate base or other matters affecting rate adjust- 


ments. The whole range of disputes will be reopened as soon as the 
company or the public becomes dissatisfied with the new schedule. Then 
there will be once more lengthy hearings, volumes of evidence, and heated 


controversy; again with nothing permanent settled as to rights, policies, 
and methods. 

Parallel with the New York City case, practically the same procedure 
took place relative to telephone rates in the rest of the state. In the latter 
case, 1919 to 1923, there were held 66 sessions, 248 witnesses testified, 
408 exhibits were introduced, and 10,535 pages of testimony taken. 

The Moral. Here we have the spectacle of an exceedingly important 
utility whose properties are valued on an arbitrary basis; whose rates are 
changed up or down according as one or the other of the parties becomes in- 
sistent; the same points at issue raised again and again; and finally, the case 
is up for consideration simultaneously before the commission and the court. 
And there is no prospect of anything permanent being decided by either 
body. 

Is it not manifest that our present method of regulation is utterly 
futile? Can such a hit-or-miss performance be at all dignified by the 
term “regulation”? Whatever amount may be saved the public under 
such rate control is consumed in continuous costs of litigation. 

This case has been thus presented not with the intent to cast any re- 
flection upon the financial and public policy of the company, but merely 
as an illustration of the chaotic condition of regulation in reference to any 
large and complicated utility. As a matter of fact, this company has a 
comparatively excellent record both as to financial management and regard 
for public rights. Nevertheless, in the confusion of policies and methods 
of rate making, we have a decade of litigation, without any determination 
ef future rights and obligations, and therefore without the slightest hope 
of an end to the deadlock and cross purposes. 
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Here is not the place to outline a solution to this problem.’ All we can 
is that, if regulation is to be a reality, the rate base and the rate of 


return will have to rest upon a firm principle, not upon aa illusive and 


ysive formula of “fair return upon fair value.”” Either regulation will 
ive to be abandoned altogether or its fundamental bases will have to be 
wrified and its methods rendered workable. 


Joun Baver. 


Labor 


federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued the following bulletins: 
No. 365, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Paper and Pulp Industry, 1928 
January, 1925, pp. 142). This contains a glossary of occu 

pations in the industry. 


\ 366, Retail Prices, 1913 to December, 1923 (January, 1925, pp. 186). 
No. 367, Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1923 (January, 1925, pp. 270). 
No. 374, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Boot and Shoe Industry: 1907 


to 1924 (May, 1925, pp. 107). 

No. 376, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Hosiery and Underwear In 
dustry, 1907 to 1924 (March, 1925, pp. 59). 

No. 381, Wages and Hours in the Iron and Steel Industry: 1907 to 1924 
(May, 1925, pp. 163). 

No. 383, Works Council Movement in Germany, by Boris Stern (March, 
1925, pp. 114). This study includes a history of the works 
council law, its purpose, functions of workers’ representatives, 
boards of adjustment and labor courts, relation of works councils 
to German trades unions, and a summary of four years’ experience 
with these agencies. Chapter 14 also has a brief description of 
the works council movement in Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Norway. There is a bibliography of two pages. 

No. 384, Labor Conditions in the Shoe Industry in Massachusetts, 1920- 

1924, by R. S. Billups and P. L. Jones (March, 1925, pp. 46). 
5, International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 

Commissions held at Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 20-23, 1924 

(May, 1925, pp. 174). 

No. 387, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Men’s Clothing Industry, 1911 
to 1924 (May, 1925, pp. 51). 

The Women’s Bureau has issued Bulletin No. 43, on Standard and 
Schedule Hours of Work for Women in Industry (Washington, pp. 68), 
based on hour data from thirteen states, extending from the Atlantic sea 
board to Iowa, Missouri, and Arkansas. 


The State Department of Labor of New York has issued Labor Laws 
of that state with amendments to June 1, 1924 (Albany, pp. 154). Special 
Bulletin No. 134 of this department deals with the Health of the Working 

‘Different phases of this problem have been discussed by the writer from time 
to time in various economic and other technical publications. A more comprehen- 


ive and detailed presentation has just come off the Macmillan press under the 
title of Effective Regulation of Public Utilities. 
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Child (pp. 91); No. 136 is entitled Wages and Hours of Work or Organized 
Women in New } Stat pp. 11); No. 137, Course of Employment jy 
Sugar Refineries in N: } State, 1914-1925 (June, 1925, pp. 23). 

The Legislative Reference Bureau of the state of Virginia has prepared 
an edition of the Lal ] s of that state, distributed by the Bureau of 
Labor and Industry Richmond, 1924, pp. 79). 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


The Senate Comn n on Gold and Silver Inquiry continues to issu 
parts of its hearings and studies. Serial 6 contains verbatim reports sub 
mitted by Fletcher H ton, in charge of field hearings held in 1923 and 
1924 (pp. 930). Serial 8, by H. N. Lawrie, deals with foreign currency 
and exchange, and largely devoted to compilations of quotations and 
charts illustrating t p. 147 Serial 9, volume I, by John Parke 
Young, is an extensive study of European currency and finance, covering 
practically all of th ntries of Europe and giving particular attention 
to the restoration of tl gold standard in Great Britain (pp. 548). This 
commission has also continued its printing of hearings on Silver Purchases 
under the Pittman A Che latest issue in this series relates to hearings 
of June 15, 16, and 20, 1925 (pp. 74 


The Eighth Annual Report of the Federal Farm Loan Board, House 


Document 619 (68 Cor 2 Sess.) issued under date of February 9, 1925, 
contains a summary of the federal land banks, joint-stock land banks, and 
federal intermediate credit banks (pp. 33 

The Senate Committee on Banking and Currency has printed the hearings 
relating to Consolidat Vational Banking Associations, held in January 


of this year (pp. 120 


Public Finance 


The Bureau of the Census has recently published the results of the 
decennial investigator vealth, public debt, and taxation. The reports 
cover the year 1922 and are issued under five titles, as follows: Estimated 
National Wealth (pp t), containing an interesting foreword on the 
difficulties of measuring wealth, by W. I. King; Public Debt (pp. 183 
Assessed Valuation ar Levies (pp. 150); Tares Collected (pp. 157); 
Digest of State Laws f ting to Taxation and Revenue. 

The Tax Commission Kan has prepared a compilation entitled 


Constitution and Laws of Kansas Relating to Assessment and Tasation 
(Topeka, 1924, pp. 243 


The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company of New York has prepared 
a pamphlet entitled Q tions and Answers on New York State Income 
Tax Laws, covering individual income tax and franchise tax on business 


corporations (New York, February, 1925, pp. 63). 
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/ TWENTY-SECOND LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 


ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are omit- 
ted from the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion. 

The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all mem- 
bers, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists have ap- 
peared in the publications as follows: 

Second list, 1905, in third series, vol. vi, p. 737. 

Third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, 3, supplement, p. 43 

Fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 42 

Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69. 

Sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin for April, 1909, p. 16. 

Seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12. 

Eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. 

Ninth list, 1912, in the Revrew for June, 1912, p. 519. 

Tenth list, 1913, in the Review for June, 1913, p. 527. 

Eleventh list, 1914, in the Review for June, 1914, p. 524. 

Twelfth list, 1915, in the Review for June, 1915, p. 476. 

Thirteenth list, 1916, in the Revrew for June, 1916, p. 499. 

Fourteenth list, 1917, in the Review for June, 1917, p. 485. 

Fifteenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 459. 

Sixteenth list, 1919, in the Review for June, 1919, p. 433. 

Seventeenth list, 1920, in the Review for September, 1920, p. 692 

Eighteenth list, 1921, in the Review for June, 1921, p. 388. 

Nineteenth list, 1922, in the Review for June, 1922, p. 380. 

Twentieth list, 1923, in the Review for September, 1923, p. 571. 

Twenty-first list, 1924, in the Review for September, 1924, p. 601. 

The present list specifies for the first time doctoral dissertations completed and 
accepted by the various universities, and in cases where a publishing company was 
reported, this has been given. Titles not marked “completed” are assumed to be still 
in preparation. 


Theory and Its History 


James Watrruovse Ancett, Ph. D., Harvard, 1924. The theory of international 
prices and its history. Completed. 


ErnetwyNNn Rice Beckwiru (Mrs. W. E.), Ph. D., Radcliffe, 1925. Inequalities 
in the distribution of income, their meaning and measurement. Completed. 


Epwarp Hastincs Cuamperwin, B. S., Iowa, 1920; A. M., Michigan, 1922. Some 
competitive aspects of monopoly value. 1926. Harvard. 

Harry L. Conen, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1920; M. B. A., 1921. 
The theory of taxable income. 1925. Columbia. 


Rosert H. Davis, B. A., North Texas State Teachers’ College; M. A., Wisconsin, 
1922. The American philosophical anarchists. 1926. Wisconsin. 


Cuartes A. Dice, Ph. D., Wisconsin, 1924. An objective theory of consumption. 
Completed. 

Hvon Mackay Friercuer, A. B., British Columbia, 1919; A. M., Stanford, 1920. 
The early American economists—their reaction to English political economy. 
1926. Illinois. 


Wrtum Wattace Hewett, Ph. D., Pennsylvania, 1924. The definition of income and 
its application in federal income taxation. Completed. (Published by West- 
brook Publishing Co., 1219 Market St., Philadelphia.) 

Parker Manrrep Hormes, B. Ed., Illinois State Normal University, 1922; M. A, 
Chicago, 1924. Consumer demand. 1927. Northwestern. 


Cuv Hsiao, A. B., Missouri, 1920; B. B. A., 1922; A. M., Cornell, 1922. The theory 
of business profits. 1925. Harvard. 
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Durham, England, 1919. New currents in 
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Poey R. Fossum, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins, 1924. The agrarian movement in Nort] 
Dakota Completed. (Published by Johns Hopkins Pr: 


Lrtanp J. Gorvoy, B. S. in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1922; M. A., Pennsylvania, 
1924. The economic relations of the United States and Turkey, 1862 to 1923 
1926. Pennsylvania. 


Apa Harsecer, A. B., Wellesley, 1921; A. M., 1922. Tudor anticipation of Stuart 
financial disputes. 1926. Pennsylvania. 
Exxest Haun, A. B., Concordia, 1913; A. M., 1916. A study of monastic economy 


based on the chronicles of Zwifalten. 1925. Chicago. 


Pact M. Hamu, A. B., Hamilton, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1922. The economic re 


lations of the United States, China, and Japan from 1789 to 1923. Columbia. 


Epwixn Desks Harvey, Ph. D., Yale, 1924. Chinese Daimonism. Completed 


Carvin Bryce Hoover, B. A., Monmouth, 1922. Capital and contract in medieval 
Genoa. 1926. Wisconsin. 


Wuuam Tuomas Hutcuinson, A. B., Rutgers, 1916; A. M., Columbia, 1917. A 
history of land grants as compensation for military service. 1926. Chicago. 


Henry F. James, Ph. B., Wisconsin, 1915; Ph. M., 1920. Geography of a selected 
area in the Piedmont region of southeastern Pennsylvania. 1926. Pennsylvania 


Mary J. Lanter, Ph. D., Chicago, 1924. The early development of Boston 
commercial center. Completed. 


i 


Kosert JosepH Larcent, A. B., West Virginia, 1903; A. M., Chicago, 1923. His 
tory of the lumber industry in the American colonies. 1926. Chicago 


J. W. McIzrarru, B. S.,Teachers College, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1923. Land specu 
lation during the 1790’s. 1925. Columbia. 


Manion Fineris Moran, A. B., Hunter, 1917; A. M., Columbia, 1919. The economic 
history of the City of New York since the Civil War. 1925. Columbia 


Tuomas J. Murpny, B. S. in Economics, Pennsylania, 1921; A. M., 1923. The 
economic and social system of the Incas. 1926. Pennsylvania. 


Visunu Virrnat Oak, A. B., University of Bombay, 1920; M. A., California, 1923; 
B. S. in Journalism, Oregon, 1924. Economic aspects of British rule in India. 
1927. Clark. 

J. E. Pomrret, A. B. Pennsylvania, 1920; A. M., 1922. The history of px 


l i ni pro 
prietorship in Ireland. 1926. Pennsylvania. 


L. W. Prentice, A. B., Temple, 1912; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1918. Public land policies 
of the United States: bounties and subsidies, 1849-1857. 1925. Pennsylvania 


Tuomas T. Riprncton, B. S., in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1916; A. M., 1917. 
Localization of industry in Philadelphia. 1926. Pennsylvania. 


Gerow Taneuary Rogsrnson, A. M., Columbia, 1922. The destruction of the old 
land system in Russia, 1917-1918. 1926. Columbia. 


K. W. Suaw, National College of Law and Political Science, Pekin, 1913. Demo- 
cracy and finance in China: a study in the history of political philosophy. 1925. 
Columbia. 


S. W. Suear, Ph. D., Wisconsin, 1924. A survey of settlers’ progress in Upper 
Wisconsin. Completed. 


Constant Soutnwortn, A. B., Harvard, 1915. The colonial venture of France. 
1925. Robert Brookings. 
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Mary Srewarrt, S. B Ed., Pennsylvania, 1918; A. M., 1919. History of the 
internationalizing of European rivers. 1925. Pennsylvania. 

Joun Witrts Taytor, Ph. ! VW onsin, 1911; A. M., 1915. History of the leasing 
of the public lands 192 hicag 


Eenesr Greene Trier, B. A., Berea, 1922. Comparison of prize law of th 
World War with that the Napoleonic War. 1925. Yale. 

EuizasetH C. Wricut, A. B., Wellesley, 1920; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1923. Legal 
and economic conditions in the English forests in the middle ages. 1996 
Pennsylvania. 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry and Fisheries 
Max Furaver Apert, Ph. D., Cornell, 1924. Types of farming in southern Ney 
England and some factors affecting them. Completed. 


Wnuum Aten, B. S. A., Saskatchewan, 1922. The utilization of marginal hil 
farms. 1925. Cornell 


Craupe Leon Benner, A , Michigan, 1919; A. M., 1920. The position of the 
farmer in our financial tem. 1925. Robert Bookings. 

Merrmzt Kettey Bennett, P B., Brown, 1920; A. M., 1921. Farm cost of pro- 
duction studies in the United States. 1925. Stanford. 

Frev E. Bereuist, A. B., Washington, 1923. The economic problem of stra- 
tegic minerals. 1926. Robe Brookings. 


Apert Garin Brack, B. S., Illinois, 1920. Forecasting the trend of land prices 
in the United States. 1927. Minnesota. 


Jures I. Bocen, B. S., Columbia, 1922; A. M., 1924. The roads of anthracite. 1925 
Columbia. 


Cartue Bortron-Smirn, A. B., Amherst, 1923. The codperative movement in agri- 
culture. 1926. Robert B »kings 


Joun Franxuin Boorn, B. S. A., Saskatchewan, 1919; M. S. A., Cornell, 1924. Agri- 


cultural codperation in New York State. 1926. Cornell. 

Awnprew Cairns, B. S., | f Alberta, 1922, An analysis of grain pooling exper- 
ience in the United Stat nd Canada. 1927. Minnesota. 

Pane O. Cuoveu, A. B., ¢ imbia, 1922. Land tenure in Korea. 1925. Columbia 

Wittiam Coan, A. B., Palmer, 1902; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Stabilization: a prob- 
lem in coal. 1926 bia 

Rocer Bamry Corsertr, B. S., Cornell, 1922; M. S. A., 19238. Some phases of mar- 


keting fruit in New York State 1925. Cornell. 


Avery O. Craven, Ph. D., Chicago, 1924. Soil exhaustion as a factor in the develop- 
ment of Virginia. Completed 


Awnprew Jackson Dapisman, Ph. D., Cornell, 1924. A study of labor in crop pro 
duction in West Virginia. (Published as West Virginia Bulletin.) 


Morpecar J. B. Ezexiar, B. S., Maryland, 1918; M. S., Minnesota, 1923. The dairy 
industry. 1926. Robert Brookings 


Ermer Danret Facan, A. B., Oklahoma, 1920; A. M., Harvard, 1921. The migrs- 
tion of the wheat belt in the United States. 1925. Harvard. 


Rui Fexc, Ph. D., Cornell, 1924. Program for Chinese agriculture. Completed. 


Isaac Furrs Harr, B. S., Cornell, 1915. An economic study of arrangement of 
farm buildings. 1926. Cornell 
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Joun Freperick Harriott, B. S., Cornell, 1922; M. S., Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture, 1923. Land tenure in New York. 1926. Cornell. 


Wruuas A. Hartman, B. S., Wisconsin, 1923. The early stages in the settling of 
Wisconsin cut-over land. 1926. Wisconsin. 


Groacr Brapsvry Hut, A. B., Wisconsin, 1908; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Production 
and prices of the principal crops of the United States. 1925. Columbia. 


Jonw Anet Hopkins, Jr., Ph. D., Harvard, 1924. History of beef production tn 
Iowa. Completed. 


Cuantes Bennet Howe, A. B., Washington, 1922; A. M., Minnesota, 1923. An 
analysis of the economics of production for an area in northeastern South Dakota 
1927. Minnesota. 


Warp C. Jensen, B. S., California, 1917; M. S., Cornell, 1920. Farm organization 
and cost of production under boll weevil conditions. 1925. Wisconsin. 


Myron Stave Kenorick, Ph. D., Cornell, 1924. The marketing of hay in the United 
States. Completed. 


Josepp Grant Kwapp, B. Sc., Nebraska, 1922; M. A., 1923. Codperative arrange- 
ments in the marketing of wheat. 1926. Stanford. 


Cyartrs Eart Lannon, A. B., Kansas, 1920; A. M., 1921. The world cotton sit- 
uation. 1926. Illinois. 


Henriette Larson, A. B., St. Olaf, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 1920. The farmer and 
the wheat market in Minnesota, 1858-1900. 1925. Columbia. 


Kat Lum Lune, Ph. D., Cornell, 1924. A financial history of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Completed. 


Rosser, A. B., Dalhousie, 1920; A. M., Harvard, 1921. The 
land policy of the Canadian federal government. 1926. Harvard. 

R. W. Murcnre. Social aspects of the farmer movement in Canada. 1926. 
Minnesota. 


Artuur Morton Murpny, A. B., Mt. St. Charles College, 1921; A. M., Catholic 
University, 1924. Recent proposals for the relief of agricultural depression. 1926. 
Catholic University. 


Epmunp ApriaN Perrecaux, B. S., Cornell, 1922. An economic study of feed 
marketing in New York State. 1926. Cornell. 


Guy A. Peterson, Ph. D., Wisconsin, 1924. Acquisition of land in Wisconsin. 
Completed. 


Warten Pricuarp, A. B., Indiana, 1914. The history of the sugar industry in 
Louisiana. 1926. Chicago. 


Marivs Peter Rasmussen, Ph. D., Cornell, 1924. An economic study of the mar- 
keting of New York state potatoes. Completed. (Published as Cornell Bulletin.) 


Emm Ravcnenstein, A. B., Wisconsin, 1911; M. S., Illinois, 1923. The conditions 
affecting the supply of milk in the Twin City market milk area. 1926. Minnesota. 


Leo Rosin, A. B., Rutgers, 1916. The influence of farm machinery on the pro- 
ductivity of labor. 1925. Columbia. 


Harry Axrsert Ross, Ph. D., Cornell, 1924. Milk marketing in the Chicago dairy 
district. Completed. (Published as Illinois Bulletin.) 


Jesse Sanners, B. A., Oklahoma, 1915; M. A., Peabody College, 1916. Tenure and 
financial progress of farmers in selected areas of the South. 1926. Wisconsin. 


W. Bram Srewart, B. A., Reed, 1921; A. M., Illinois, 1922. Wheat prices, 1920- 
1924. 1925. Stanford. 
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Psromas Grecory Str B. S., Cornell, 1916. Factors determining the price of 
butter in the l < t 1927 Minnesota. 

( Wasp Sroci mbia, 1925. The oil industry and the coy 

em 

Epwarp B. Swanson f Washington, 1918. The economic problem of 
petroleum 1926 } 

Cnt Yu Tane, Ph. D., ( ell, 1924 An economic study of Chinese agriculture 
Complete d 

Frank TANNENBAUD A. I Columbia, 1921. The Mexican agricultural problem 
1926 Robert Br 

Wu1Mm H. TenHakt B. A., Wisconsin, 1922; M. A., 1924. The history of 
agriculture of Sheboygan County, Wisconsin. 1926. Wisconsin. 

Suin Tstxn Tunc, Ph. D. Cor , 1924. The food supply and population of the 
world. Completed 

Revet Crype Wurre, A. | lexas, 1917; A. M., Columbia, 1922. Land tenure ir 
Texa 1925 ( u j 

Crarence A. | , 1920; M. A., 1921. The post-war agricultura 
dept on witl to the world situation. 1926. Wisconsin. 

Fremont Puivie Wo \. B., Illinois, 1917; A. M., 1918. History of the disposi- 
tion of the or I 1925. Chicago. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Russert Bavnrr, B. A., K 1924. The foundry industry in its technological, 
business, and lab pe 1927 Wisconsin. 

A.rrep W. Bricas, B. S., I ois, 1923; M. A., Wisconsin, 1924. The influence of 
technology and m t ty on industrial relations in the glass industries 
1926 Wisconsin 

Ewan Cracue, B. A., W ton, 1917; M. A., 1921. The farm machinery in- 
dustry: its technolo bor relations. 1925. Wisconsin. 

Davin R. Craic, Ph. D., ( , 1928 ‘he economic conditions of the New York 
print 1du 

Joun Orvat Evpswort S., Utah Agricultural College, 1917; M. S., Cornell, 
1924 Sugar and | ( 1925 Cornell. 

\ mbia, 1921. The development of the automobile 
manufacturing i t] United States. 1926. Harvard. 

Merevirn B. Givens, | \., Drake, 1920. British and American iron and stee! 
industries: a conti lustrial government. 1926. Wisconsin. 

Harotp Groves, B. A., W , 1919; M. A., 1922. The heavy machinery in- 
dustry in its techno , business, and labor aspects. 1926. Wisconsin. 
Wittiam Fazer, B. A., Wisconsin, 1923. The building industry in its technological 

and bargaining aspect 192¢ Wisconsin. 

Davin Manpet Has . I B., Chicago, 1920; A. M., 1921. The development of 
the ready-made « ndustry in Chicago. 1926. Chicago. 

Hmam L. Jome, B. A., St. Olaf, 1918; M. A., Wisconsin, 1920. Economics of the 
radio industry. 1926 UL nsin 

Luey Winsor Kittovern, Ph. D., Columbia, 1925. The tobacco products industry it 
New York City and it rons. Completed. (Published by the Committee o1 
Regional Planning \ York City and Its Environs, 130 East 22nd St., New 
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Scuicumo Matsui, LL. B., Doshicha, Japan, 1919; M. A., California, 1922. The 
Knit goods industry in Wisconsin. 1926. Wisconsin 

Mark C. Mus, Ph. D., Columbia, 1925. The wood industry in New York Cit) 
Completed. (Published by the Committee on Regional Planning of New York 
City and Its Environs.) 

Lawrence H. Serrzer, A. B., Michigan, 1920; A. M., 1921. Some chapters on 
capital in the automobile industry. 1926. Michigan. 

GEORGE F. TRAFTON, B. A., Dartmouth, 1924. The woolen and worsted industry 
in its technological, business, and labor aspects. 1927. Wisconsin 

Carourne Farrar Ware, A. B., Vassar, 1920; A. M., Radcliffe, 1924. The in- 
dustrial revolution in the New England cotton industry. 1925. Radcliffe 


Transportation and Communication 


Epwarp Taytor Butrock, A. B., Michigan, 1910; A. M., 1912. The financial aspects 
of highway construction. 1926. Harvard. 


Hven Campsett, A. B., Dalhousie, 1917; A. M., Harvard, 1922. The division of 
joint freight rates. 1926. Harvard. 


SamveL James Dempsty, B. A., Manitoba, 1922; M. A., Toronto, 1924. Field sur- 
vey of instruction and research in transportation problems. 1926. Yale 


Cc. C. Eomunps, B. A., Wisconsin, 1915; M. A., 1918. The motor vehicle as a 
transportation agency. 1926. Wisconsin. 


Lorrin E. Ferpkamp, B. S. in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1923. The codrdination 
of rail and water transportation. 1927. Pennsylvania. 


MarcareT Hate Hany, B. S., Northwestern, 1923; M. B. A., 1926. Financial his 
tory of the Illinois Central Railroad. 1927. Northwestern. 


Mitton Sypney Heatu, A. B., Kansas, 1920; A. M., Harvard, 1924. The history of 
the Southern Railway: a study in the economic development of the South since 
the Civil War. 1926. Harvard. 

Harry S. Gaprier, Ph. D., Cornell, 1925. Index numbers of freight rates. Com 
pleted. 


Jutivs Gropinsky, B. S., in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1920; A. M., 1922. Finan 
cing of American railroads. 1925. Pennsylvania. 


Frank C. James, B. Com., London School of Economics, 1922; A. M., Pennsylvania, 
1924. Ocean shipping freight rates and steamship earnings as affected by the 
business cycle. 1926. Pe nnsylvania. 

JosepH Micnart Larxry, S. M., A. M., Catholic University, 1924. The basis of 
railroad valuation. 1927. Catholic University. 


Joun Lorne MacDovearr, B. A., Toronto, 1921; M. A., 1923. <A history of the 
Canadian Northern Railway. 1926. Harvard. 


James Watter Martin, A. B., East Texas State Normal, 1920; A. M., Peabody, 
1921. Taxation of motor transportation. 1925. Chicago. 


Joun Henry Mvetuer, A. B., Missouri, 1920; A. M., 1921. The automobile; a 
sociological study. 1925. Chicago. 

W. C. Prumoer, Ph. D., Pennsylvania, 1924. The road policy of Pennsylvania from 
the earliest times to the present. Completed. 

Grorce G. Reynowps, A. B., Wesleyan, 1905; LL. B., Harvard, 1908. Conflicts 
between state and federal regulation of railways. 1925. Columbia. 
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J. G. Scuarrer, B. S., ¢ nia, 1921; M. S., 1922 Class rates on American 
railroads. 1926. Ca 


Lewis Cartyzte Sorrert, A. B., Colgate, 1911. The organization and activities of 
an industrial traffic department. 1925. Chicago. 


Victor Torrinc, B. A. Sc., Toronto, 1917; M. A., 1923; C. E., 1924. Field survey 


of instruction and rs nsportation problems. 1926. Yale. 

Henry Trcumsower, Ph. D., Wisconsin, 1924. Economics of highway construction 
and transportation. Completed 

Kart K. Van Meter, B. S., Washington University, 1921; M. S., 1922. The tele 
phone industry. 1925. R t Brookinas 


G. Lioypy Wuison, A. B., Swarthmore, 1918; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1924. Industria] 
and commercial traffic departments. 1925. Pennsylvania, 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


Asner AcutnstetIn, B. S., ¢ ege of the City of New York, 1922; A. M., Columbia, 
1923. The purchasing | f wage earners in relation to business cycles. 1925 
Columbia. 


Montcomery Anperson, B. S. C., Washington University, 1921; M. S. C., 1922. 


The economic cycle under the Federal Reserve System. 1925. Robert Brookings. 
Romoto ANnGeELtone, Graduate R | Institute, Superiore Studi Commerciale, 1917. 
American foreign trade 1 European prosperity. 1926. Columbia. 


Watson Atoysivs Baume! \. B., Catholic University, 1923. Credit and the 


business cycle. 1926 University 

Ours Wryrnror Brac: \. B., Wesleyan University, 1917; A. M., 1920. A 
Statistical study of the iron and steel industry and the business cycle. 1926. 
Harvard. 

Ratpn F. Breyer, B. S I mics, Pennsylvania, 1920; M. A., 1923. Agents 


and contracts in export trade. 1925. Pennsylvania. 


Crara Exror, A. B., Reed, 1! Business cycles and agriculture. 1925. Columbia. 


Harotp Van Vecutewn Fay, A. B., Wiliams, 1913; B. S. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1914; A. M., Harvard, 1922. European systems of commercial 
treaties since the war. 1925. Harvard 


Georce Fruiperrr, Ph. D., Columbia, 1925. The wholesale markets of New York 
City and its environs. ¢ pleted. (Published by Committee on Regional Plan- 
ning of New York Cit I Its Environs.) 


Mitton Hyrum Harris, A. B., Brigham Young, 1915; A. M., Columbia, 1917. The 
sugar trade of the United States. 1925. Stanford. 


Mavrice B. Hexter, Ph. D., Harvard, 1924. Social consequences of business cycles. 
Completed. (Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, for the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research.) 


Simon SmitH Kuznets, B. S., Columbia, 1923; A. M., 1924. Cyclical fluctuations of 
retail and wholesale trade in the United States, 1919-24. 1925. Columbia. 

Warren W. Leicu, A. B., Utah, 1920; M. B. A., Northwestern, 1924. Wholesaling. 
1927. Northwestern 

Leonarp Locan, A. B., Oklahoma, 1914; A. M., Columbia, 1923. Relationship of 
agricultural cycles to business cycles. 1925. Columbia. 


Pact Martin O'Leary, A. B., Kansas, 1922: A. M., Harvard, 1924. Overproduction 
theories of crises. 1927 rnell 
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Epwarp SacenporPH Mason, A. B., Kansas, 1919; A. M., Harvard, 1920; Litt. B., 
Oxford, 1923. Dumping: a study in international trade. 1925. Harvard. 

Rosert Lovis Masson, A. B., Iowa, 1912; A. M., 1915; A. M., Harvard, 1922. The 
international trade of Australasia. 1926. Harvard. 

CyrtsrorHer Roserts, A. B., Haverford, 1921; A. M. Harvard, 1922. The American 
merchant marine. 1926. Harvard. 

A. E. Taytor, Ph. D., Pennsylvania, 1924. The blockade as an economic weapon: 
a study of neutral trade during the great war. Completed. 

ApranamM Puitip Woorrson, A. B., McMaster, 1923; A. M., Harvard, 1924. The 
dispersion of prosperity among industries and individual enterprises during busi- 
ness cycles. 1926. Harvard. 

Arnre Zaat, Ph. D., California, 1925. Trade relations between the Netherlands 
East Indies and the United States of America. Completed. 


W. E. Zevcn, B. A., Lennox, 1913; M. A. Clark, 1916. Credit theories of the 
business cycle. 1926. Wisconsin. 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 

Cuartes E. Artman, A. M., Columbia, 1918. Cost of distributing perishable foods 
in New York City. 1925. Columbia. 

Forrest Asuspy, B. S. in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1922; A. M., 1924. Differential 
cycles of stock prices. 1926. Pennsylvania. 

Orvat Bennett, A. B., Indiana, 1915; A. M., 1917. Federal regulation of unfair 
competition. 1925. Robert Brookings. 

Georc—e Rowiann A. B., Macalestir, 1916; A. M., Harvard, 1920; M. B. A,, 
New York University, 1922. The economics of merchandise turnover. 1926. 
Columbia. 

J. Russert Dovsman, B. S. in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1917; A. M., 1923. An 
analysis of Philadelphia advertising. 1927. Pennsylvania. 

G. H. Evans, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1920. Apartment rentals in Baltimore. 1925. 
Johns Hopkins. 


Frank Wuirtson Ferrer, A. B., Swarthmore, 1920; A. M., Princeton, 1922; A. M., 
Harvard, 1924. The valorization of coffee. 1926. Princeton. 


Ernest M. Fisuer, B. A., Coe, 1914; M. A., Wisconsin, 1922. Recent development 
in financing real estate transactions. 1926. Wisconsin. 


Purr Gorpon Fox, A. B., Wisconsin, 1921; A. M., 1924. Price maintenance policies 
and price-cutting policies. 1926. Columbia. 


Joun H. Frepericx, B. S. in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1919. Federal regulation of 
railway securities. 1927. Pennsylvania. 

Vera Friepiann, A. B., Goucher, 1922. Production standards in the clothing in- 
dustry. 1925. Columbia. 


Josepx M. Frieptanper, A. B., Iowa, 1921; A. M., Columbia, 1922. Department 
store financing. 1925. Columbia. 

Artuur Warrex Hanson, A. B., Harvard, 1912; M. B. A., 1921; A. M., 1923. 
The effect of inventory adjustments on the financial condition of American in- 
dustries in 1920 and 1921. 1926. Harvard. 


W. Cartton Harris, LL. B., Pennsylvania, 1913. The operation of real estate 
license laws in the United States and practice thereunder. 1926. Pennsylvania. 
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, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1921; M. S., 1923. 


O State, 1922; A. M., 1924. Railroad v. industrial 


B., State Teachers’ College, 1916; A. M., Iowa, 199 
t ties 1925. Columbia. 


1926 Wisconsin. 


ge, 1919; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1922. Hedging 
1925. Pennsylvania, 
»): M. S., Wisconsin, 1922. Economic aspects of th 
rketing. 1925. Wisconsin. 
Pennsylvania, 1922; A. M., 1924. Fraudu- 
nd their prevention. 1927. Pennsylvania. 


922; A. M., 1923. Going value and the valuation 


Middlebury College, 1920; A. M., Harvard, 1922 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 1926, 


B., Heidelberg University, 1922; M. A., Ohio, 1923 
Philadelphia. 1926. Pennsylvania. 


rnell, 1910; A. M., 1914. Marketing of public 
\. B., Ohio, 1916. A history of market standards 


S. in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1922. Comparative 
Pennsylvania. 

The economics of business regulation: a critique of the 
1925. Robert Brookings. 

Wisconsin 


DePauw, 1921; M. B. A., Northwestern, 1922. The 


1926. Northwestern. 
M ran, 1923; A. M., 1924. The economic signifi 
1926 ?obert Brookings. 


ty of Washington, 1918; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1922 
bution costs. 1926. Pennsylvania. 


Ohio Wesleyan, 1913. Cost analysis for various pur- 
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Luoyp Lorenzo Snavutis, A. B., Harvard, 1915; M. B. A., 1921; A. M., 1922. The 
Boston produce market. 1926. Harvard. 

Toun H. Suerman, B. A., Cornell, 1911; M. A., Wisconsin, 1922. Market valuation: 
treatise on marketing with especial attention to influences not usually classed in 
economics. 1925. Wisconsin. 

Netson L. Smrru, A. B., Dartmouth, 1921; M. C. S., 1922. Fair return to utilities. 
1926. Michigan. 
taymonp D. Tuomas, B. S., State Teachers’ College, Springfield, Mo., 1920; Ph. M., 
Wisconsin, 1922. The principles of valuation of farm land. 1925. Wisconsin. 

Freverick L. Tuomsen, B. S., Maryland State College, 1917; M. S., Wisconsin, 
1919. Activities of trade associations in reducing the cost of marketing. 1925. 
Wisconsin. 

Lvis Rosas pe ta Torre, A. B., National University of Mexico City, 1916; LL. M., 
Pennsylvania, 1922. A comparison of American and Mexican bankruptcy. 1925. 
Columbia. 

Hsvan Wane, A. B., Syracuse, 1919; A. M., 1920. Federal regulation of railroad 
securities. 1925. Columbia. 

Jesse P. Watson, B. A., Texas, 1922; M. A., 1924. The allocation of productive 
resources. 1926. Robert Brookings. 

FrevertcK Var Waven, B. S., Mass. Inst. of Agriculture, 1922; M. S., Rutgers, 
1924. Margins on commodities in retail stores. 1925. Columbia. 

Harry R. Wetitman. The effects of the methods of pooling employed by the 
California coéperative marketing associations on the functioning of the organi- 
zations. 1925. ‘California. 

Marcus Wuirman, B. A., Wisconsin, 1924. Urban land tenure. 1927. Wisconsin. 

E.wixn Woop, Ph. D., Wisconsin, 1924. The marketing of apples. Completed. 


Herman Wynoarpen, A. B., Washington, 1915; A. M., Michigan, 1921. Land values 
in a small urban community. 1925. Michigan. 


J. M. Yano, B. A., Michigan, 1922; M. A., 1923. Goodwill and other intangibles 
from the standpoint of accounting. 1926. Michigan. 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


Joun Vincent Connor, A. B., St. Viator College, Illinois, 1922; A. M., Catholic 
University 1923. A study of the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company. 
1926. Catholic University. 

Wiuiam E. Dickerson, B. B. A., University of Washington, 1921; M. B. A., 1923. 
The organization and management of the Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 1925. 
Chicago. 

Hersert B. Dorav, B. A., Lawrence, 1919; M. A., Wisconsin, 1920. Credit of public 
service companies. 1926. Wisconsin. 


Martin Gustave Guarser, A. B., Wisconsin, 1921. Service-at-cost franchises in the 
regulation of local utilities. 1925. Harvard. 


Russert D. Kurzorne, Ph. D., Michigan, 1924. The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany: a study in the trust problem. Completed. 


Lioyvp Wynn Mints, A. B., Colorado, 1914; A. M., 1915. The Chicago capital mar- 
ket. 1925. Chicago. 


Samurt Henry Neruove, Ph. B., Chicago, 1922; A. M., 1923. The capitalist in 
industry. 1927. Chicago. 
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Avpiey Everett Parron, | D., Illinois, 1924. Some economic aspects of public 
utilities with special refere: to municipally owned electric light and power 
plants in Illinois. ¢ t 

JosepH Baker Royse, A. B., DePauw, 1918. A study of Chicago employers’ asso- 
ciations. 1926. Chi 

Henry Ezmonp Smirn, A. B., Utah, 1920; A. M., California, 1921. Organization 
and administrative of t Pec 


yples Gas Light and Coke Company of 

Chicago. 1925. Ch 

J. WarREN SteEumMAN, P , 1922. The financial history of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company Completed. (Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Bost 

L. Tuorp, Ph. D.., 


rhe integration of industrial operation 
Completed. (Publi 


Census, Dept. of Commerce.) 


Harotp A. Van Dorn, A. B., Grinnell, 1918; A. M., Columbia. 1920. Government- 
owned corporations 192 umbia 

Maurice Wa! F, | D., Princeton, 1925. Regulation of public 
utilities in New Jer Completed 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Epwarp Jones Auten, A. B., | rado, 1921; A. M., Columbia, 1923. Company union 
v. trade union in the « railway industry. 1926. Columbia. 

ArgtHur J. Atrmeyer, B. A., Wisconsin, 1914; M. A., 1920. The Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission. 19 Wisconsin 

EvizapetH D., Columbia, 1925. Protective labor legislation 
Completed. (Publ tudies in history, economics, and public 
law.) 

Eart Rucker Becxner, A. | Butler, 1923; A. M., Chicago, 1924. The develop- 
ment of the Illinois 1926. Chicago. 

Francis JosepH Boranp, | D., Catholic University, 1924. Wage rates and in- 
dustrial depression. d 

EvizaBetTH Branoveis, B. A., | fe, 1918; M. A., Wisconsin, 1924. The develop 
ment of the legal and « contents of the employer-employee relationship 
1926. Wisconsin. 

Froyp F. Burrcuerr, B. A., North Dakota, 1920; M. A., California, 1921. The 
measurement of labor } nee in semi-standardized industries. 1925. Wis- 
consin. 

Anna M. Campse tt, B. A.,, | , 1920; M. A., Wisconsin, 1923. Trade and labor 
unions. 1925. Wisconsir 

Rosert A. Campsett, B. A., W nsin, 1917. Theories of the wages of the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth Co n of Conciliation and Arbitration. 1925. Wis- 
consin. 

Erma Besee Carr, A. B., George Washington, 1920; A. M., 1921. Use of cost- 
of-living statistics in was ljustment 1925. Columbia. 

Harry M. Cassipy, B. A., British Columbia, 1923. The labor contract. 1926. 
Robert Brookings. 

Epona Cers, A. B., Radcliffe, 19 [ypes of the use of injunctions by labor. 1925. 
Robe rt Brookings. 

Epwarp M. Couen, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 


1921. The Independent | ur party 1925. Columbia. 
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Lyste W. Cooper, A. B., Colorado College, 1918. Economic theories and policies of 
the American Federation of Labor. 1925. Chicago. 

FrepericK Emory Croxton, A. B., Ohio State, 1920; A. M., 1921. Unemployment in 
Columbus, Ohio, 1921-1924. 1926. Columbia. 

Ear Everett CUMMINS, A. B., Hiram College, 1917; B. D., Yale, 1920; A. M. Yale, 
1921. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 1925 Yale 

Horace Bancrorr Davis, A. B., Harvard, 1920. Government in the building trades 
in New York City, 1900-1925. 1926. Columbia. 

BurnuaM Nortu De tt, A. B., Princeton, 1912; A. M., Harvard, 1922. Union 
codperation in management in railroad shops. 1926. Princeton. 

Frank G. Dickinson, A. B., Lllinois, 1921; A. M., Penn State, 1923. An historical! 
and critical survey of the Illinois State Department of Labor. 1926. Illinois 


Corwin D. Epwarps. The first international workingman’s association. Cornell 


Wutusm G. Exror, 3rd., A. B., Reed College, 1919, A. M., Harvard, 1920. Re- 
striction of output. 1926. Harvard. 


W. E. Fisner, B. S., Columbia, 1916; M. A., Pennsylvania, 1924. Wage rates in the 
coal industries of the United States. 1927. Pennsylvania. 


Auten Bennetr Forsperc, A. B., Wisconsin, 1920; A. M., 1921. A survey of labor 
organizations and their bargaining relations in Chicago. 1926. Chicago. 

Cuartes BurNeELL Fow.er, A. B., Indiana State Normal School, 1917; A. M., 
Columbia, 1920. Collective bargaining in the bituminous coal industry. 1925. 
Columbia. 

ALEXANDER Freeman, A. B., Manitoba, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Railroad 
shopmen’s strike of 1922. 1925. Columbia. 


Raven F. Fucus, A. B., LL. B., Washington University, 1922. The labor contract. 
1925. Robert Brookings. 


Paut Freminc Gemmutz, Ph. D., Pennsylvania, 1925. Collective bargaining by 
actors. Completed. 

Orvitte THrasHer Gooven, A. B., Southwestern, 1914; A. M., Columbia, 1916. The 
strike on the Missouri and North Arkansas Railroad. 1925. Columbia. 


Exrsre Grucx, A. B., Wisconsin, 1920. John Mitchell: a study in labor leadership. 
1926. Robert Brookings. 


Ricnoarp Artuvur Graves, A. B., Minnesota, 1909; A. M., 1912. The departments of 
the American Federation of Labor: a study in craft industrialism. 1927. 
Minnesota. 

Lawrence Rivce Guiuv, B. A., Yale, 1922. The Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of America. 1926. Yale. 

Wuuum THomas Ham, A. B., College of the Pacific, 1913; A. M., Stanford, 1916 
Unionism in the building trades. 1926. Harvard. 


Harney Arsert Hanrine, Jr., B. A., Yale, 1922. The check-off in the American coal 
industry. 1925. Yale. 


Grorce Dwicut Hasketr, A. B., Amherst, 1920; A. M., Ohio State, 1923. Labor 
decisions under the fifth and fourteenth amendments of the United States Con- 
stitution. 1926. Ohio State. 


CHartes Ornvitte Hearn, B. S., Cornell, 1917; M. S. in Agriculture, Cornell, 1917; 
M. H., International Y. M. C. A. College, 1924. An evaluation of employee 
representation in the industries of Worcester, Massachusetts. 1926. Clark. 


Atice Mauve Herainc, A. B., Hunter, 1917; Columbia, 1920. Labor conditions 
among negro women in New York City. 1925. Columbia. 
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Donatp D. Kennepy, B. S., Pitt 
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Tino Tsz Ko, A. B., Nati 
College, 1922; A. M., Columt 
disputes. 1925, 


differences in wage 


Columbia 
Harotp Amos Logan, B. A., A 
movement in Canada. 1925 


Artuour Fiercuer Lucas, A. B 


minimum wage in Massachuse 
B., W 


wage-earning blocks in Chicag 


Franc Lewis McCuver, A 


Arsert McConacnua, B 


The United Mine Workers history. 1925. Illinois. 

Duane McCracken, A. B., Ps ( ege, 1918; A. M., Wisconsin, 1920. Labor and 
the courts. 1927. Minnes 

Masie Acnes Macer, S. B., Sin 1912, A. M., Columbia, 1920. The ladies’ gar 
ment industry in Chicago. 1925 hicaag 

Lovis Marais, O. F. M., A. B., | Unive vy, Quebec, 1907. The Catholic labor 
unions of Quebec. 1925 Uni 

G. S. Mrrenetz, A. B., Richn 2 [he economic status of white labor in 
the South. 1926. Johns H 

Roya, Ewert Montcomery, Ph. B., Chicago, 1921; A. M., 1923. The building trades 
in Chicago. 1925. Chicag 

Epwarp W. Morenovse, B. A., Amherst, 1918; M. A., Wisconsin, 1920. Working 
rules in the men’s clothing 1925. Wisconsin. 

Howarp Barton Myers, A. B., W 1923. Chicago strikes with special refer- 
ence to the policing of industr 1926 hicagqo. 

Mary Cusuinc Howarp Nites, B. S., Johns Hopkins, 1922. The relation between 
the volume of employment and the | ical production of goods. 1925. Columbia. 

Guapys L. Parmer, Ph. D., Pe 1924. History of collective bargaining 
in the lace industry. Complet 

Exinok Evance.ine Pancoast, Ph. B., Chicago, 1917; A. M., 1922. The International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 1925 hicag 

Gustav Peck, A. B., Columbia, 1921; A. M., 1924. Productivity of labor in modern 
times; a study in certain institution 1d economic ideas. 1925. Columbia 

Jacop Pertman, B. A., Wisconsin, 1919; M. A., Wisconsin, 1922. History of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineer n America. 1926. Wisconsin ‘ 


Grorce S. Peterson, A. B., A 
wage adjustments 
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Hanoy Aveustus Pueres, A B., Brown, 1920; A. M., George Washington, 1922. 
Social and economic factors influencing the organizability of labor. 1925. Minne 
sota 

Leona M. Powe.t, Ph. D., Chicago, 1924. The United Typothetae of America. 
Completed. 


KerrH Eon Pownison, A. B., Columbia, 1922. Hours of labor and trade unions. 
1927. Johns Hopkins. 


Cant S. RavsHensusH, A. B., Amherst, 1922. The dependence of unionism on its 
repute. 1926. Robert Brookings. 


Pact A. RavsHensusu, B. A., Amherst, 1920. Recent trade union developments in 
Germany. 1926. Wisconsin. 


Joun Warrace Riecat, S. B., Pennsylvania, 1917; A. M., 1922. 
tion in selected industrial establishments. 1925. Harvard. 


Labor administra- 


Curisttan Van Riper, A. B., Ohio, 1919. The history of labor legislation in Ohio, 
1926. Chicago. 


EuizaseTH Sanrorp, A. B., Wellesley, 1922; A. M., Columbia, 1923. 


The policies 
of the New York City printing trade unions, 1907-1923. 1925. 


Columbia. 
Jacop SaposneKov, B. S., College of the City of New York, 1916; A. M., Columbia, 


1917. Position of labor in the system of laissez-faire. 1925. Columbia 


Davw J. Saposs. The role of the immigrant in the labor movement. 1925. Col 
umbia, 


Srewart ScrimsHaw, B. A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1912. 


Industrial apprenticeship in 
Wisconsin. 1926. Wisconsin. 


Joun C. Snover, A. B., Oklahoma Methodist University, 1916; M. A., Pennsylvania, 
1921. Employee production rating in textile plants. 1926. Pennsylvania. 
Herman Joun Stratton, A. B., Evansville, 1923. The pottery 


industry with 
special reference to industrial relations. 1926. Chicago. 


Joun P. Troxert, B. A., Washburn, 1920. Radicalism in the American labor move- 
ment since 1893. 1926. Wisconsin. 


Ansa Grace Vanek, Teacher's diploma, Plzen, 1914. Labor 


in Czecho-Slovakia. 
1926. Columbia. 


Frank B. Warp, Ph. B., Denison University, 1917; A. M., Cincinnati, 1920. The 
railroad labor problem and the United States Railroad Labor Board. 1925. 
Pennsylvania. 

V. R. Wertz, B. S., Wisconsin, 1919; M. S., 1920. 


Collective bargaining by agri- 
cultural groups. 1926. Wisconsin. 


Harry DeMerte Worr, S. B., Kansas State Normal, 1921; A. 


M., Chicago, 1923. 
The Railroad Labor Board. 1926. Chicago. 


Tueresa Worrson, B. A., Adelphi, 1917; M. A., Columbia, 1923. The 


unionization 
of women workers. 1925. Robert Brookings. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


ArtHur Bruce Anruony, A. B., Stanford, 1919; A. M., 1921. The 


relations of 
debtor and creditor nations. 1926. Chicago. 


Turopore N. Beckman, Ph. D., Ohio State, 1924. Credits and collections in theory 
and practice. Completed. (Published by The McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, 
Inc., New York.) 


Frepertck A. Braprorp, B. A., Michigan, 1921; M. A., 1923. 


Recent banking devel- 
opments in the City of Cleveland. 1926. Michigan. 
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Susan Bure, A. B., \ ( ege, 1920; A. M., Stanford, 1922. Farm mortgage 
credit in Kansa 

Rosert L. Carry, A. | Washington, 1921; A. M., California, 1993 
Current theories of } umbia 

Lino Juan Casrini ( Washington, 1919; A. M., 1920. Ph ppine 
currency and fin Spanish régime. 1926. Princeton. 

JoserpH \. B., Oberlin, 1924. The control of interest rates 
by the federal ri 1926. Chicago 

Leo J. Cuasser, A. |} \W , 192 International action in monetary reform 
1926. Columbia. 

Horace F. Crark, P Vi n, 1925 A study in the methods of building 
and loan associatior H 

Currrorp Cur Toronto, 1922. The development of banking jp 
Canada since 1910. 19% hic 

Georce B. Curtis, A. | \ ; A. M., Columbia, 1923. Federal reserve notes 
as money 1925 

Froyp F. Exuiorr, B. S., Ke i , 1919; M. S., Illinois, 1920. The history and 
analysis of agricultur | th particular reference to Illinois prices. 192 
Wisconsin, 

Howarp Sy tvestrer Ex \ , lowa, 1920; A. M., Michigan, 1922; A. M., Harvard, 
1924. Monetary the Germany in recent years. 1926. Harvard. 

Wittiam Anpbrew Eu! \. B., Allegheny, 1916; A. M., Harvard, 1924. <A history 
of banking in Aust 1926. Harvard. ‘ 

James A. FirzGeraxp, | Mh, Ch o, 1925. The relations of a bank to its cus 
tomers. Completed | 1 d by Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 

VirHaL B. Ganput, A. B., Bo y, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1922. Currency and 
exchange problems in India. 1926. Columbia. 

Frep L. Gartock, A. B., | , 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Rural credits in the 
United States. 1926 mbia 

Water Ricumonp G \. B., Brown, 1920; A. M., Harvard, 1921. The 
control of the rediscount rate over member bank rates. 1925. Harvard. 

Bartow Grirriss, Ph. D., Hopkins, 1924. The New York call money market 
Completed. (Published by Ronald Press.) 

Seymour Epwin Harps, A. B., Harvard, 1920. The assignat. 1926. Harvard 

B. S. Levin, A. B. Jt Hopkins, 1922. The Federal Farm Loan act. 1927 


Johns Hopkins. 


AgtHur Worm Maro: A. B., Harvard, 1920; A. M., 1921. Banking and in 
terest. 1926. Harvard 


SuHao-Cuov Lar, A. B., Nat University, China, 192i. The growth of agri- 
cultural banks in China 26. Harvard. 

NatHaNn ALLEN Parti \. B., Randolph-Macon, 1919; A. M., Harvard, 1922 
The nature of inconver paper money. 1926. Harvard. 


Marian Rusins, A. B., Smith, 1920; A. M., Minnesota, 1922. Interest rates in the 
United States from 1908-1921 1925. Columbia. 

Joun E. Scuiavo, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1919. The fluctuations of Italian ex- 
change. 1925. Colwml 


Sumuiry Donatp Sournw \. B., Princeton, 1920; A. M., 1921. Money and 
the theory of interest 1926. Princeton. : 


Watrer E. Spaur, Ph. D., | imbia, 1925. The clearing and collection of checks 
Completed. (Published by Bankers Publishing Co., N. Y.) 
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Fare Sytvester Sparks, Ph. D., Harvard, 1924. History of agricultural credit 
in the United States before 1860. Completed. 


Wes Kar Tane, A. B., Carleton, 1919; A. M., Chicago, 1920. Banking concentration 
, England and in the United States. 1925. Columbia. 

Wruam Bayarp Taytor, A. B., Beloit, 1918; A. M., Minnesota, 1923. Labor banks. 
1926. Minnesota, 

Roruus Grorce Tuomas, A. B., Cornell College, 1919; A. M., Chicago, 1922. The 
development of state banks and trust companies in Chicago. 1925, Chicago. 

artes SANForD Tirperts, Ph. D., Princeton, 1924. State banks and the federal 

rve system. Completed. 

Iaurs BucuaNan Trant, A. B., Howard College, Alabama, 1920; A. M., Princeton 
1921. The gold standard under the federal reserve system. 1925. Illinois. 

Vaso Trivanovitcu, B. S., Maryland, 1923; M. A., Columbia, 1924. Monetary re- 
form and foreign trade in Jugo-Slavia. 1926. Columbia. 

Cyarvsson CHao-cnenc Tsenc, B. A., Wisconsin, 1922; A. M., Harvard, 1924. 
Cyclical movement of money in circulation. 1926. Harvard. 

Rocer Vatentine, Ph. D., Illinois, 1924. The development of the banker’s 
cceptance in the United States. Completed. 

Cuartes A. R. Warpwe t, B. S. in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1920; A. M., 1922. In- 
fluence of the federal reserve system on the money market. 1926. Pennsylvania. 

Leonarp L. Warxrns, B. A., Texas, 1916; M. A., 1917. Bankers’ balances. 1926. 
M ichiga n. 

Joun H. Wetrenxamp, A. B., Columbia, 1913; A. M., 1914. State banks and the 
collection system of the federal reserve banks. 1925. Columbia. 

Fren M. Worry, B. S. in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1921; A. M. 1924. Value 
changes of group prices within the general price level. 1927. Pennsylvania. 
Cvuitten Caswett ZimmerMAN, A. B., Missouri, 1922. The development and control 

of currency. 1926. Missouri. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


Bresurop W. Arum, B. S., Wisconsin, 1921. Taxation from the standpoint of 
Wisconsin farmers. 1926. Wisconsin. 


E. Cram Bancrort, A. B., Arcadia, 1914, A. B., Yale, 1925. The financial history 
of Connecticut since 1861. Yale. 


Samvuet Erasmus Becxerrt, B. A., Queen’s 1903; M. A., 1905. The revenue system 
of the Dominion of Canada. 1926. Chicago. 


Wuuam Burke Bevcxnap, A. B., Yale, 1908; A. M., Harvard, 1915. Death taxes 
in the United States. 1925. Harvard. 


Wutuam M. Braispert, A. B., Swarthmore, 1921. Who pays the federal taxes—a 
study of the relation between federal taxes and the income of industrial groups. 
1926. Pennsylvania. 

Wiruiam Epwarp Burr, B. A., Wisconsin, 1911; M. A., 1914. Incidence of the 
excess ptofits tax. 1926. Yale. 

Irvine Jostyn Catz, B. S., Cornell, 1922. Farm taxation in New York. 1927. 
Cornell. 

Harcourt L. Caverty, A. B., Michigan, 1919. The taxation of differential profits. 
1925. Michigan. 

Twune Cuen, A. B., Wisconsin, 1922; A. M., Harvard, 1924. Public expenditures of 

local government in Massachusetts. 1926. Harvard. 
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Hua Cu, A. B., Pekin, 1922; A. M., Columbia, 1923.. The budget system of the 
United States. 1925. Columbia 


Taan Cri, A. B., St. John’s 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1923. Corporation tax in th 
United State. 1925. Columbia 


Hosgart S. Cooper, B. A., Tennessee, 1924; M. A., Tennessee, 1924. The exemption 
of urban realty from taxation. 1926. Wisconsin. 


Cayox Junin Crosauen, A. B., Stanford, 1920; A. M., 1921. Insurance taxation 
1926. Chicago. 

Paentice Norturop Dean, A. B., Princeton, 1920; A. M., American University 
ef Beirut, 1923. Tax exempt bonds and the income tax. 1926. Princeton. — 


Yaev J. Erterman, A. B., Southwest State Teachers College of Missouri, 1923. Ap 
inductive study of the shifting and incidence of taxation. 1927. Missouri. 
BRaurn H. Farmer, A. B., Oberlin, 1916. Taxation of banks in the United States 

1927. Minnesota. 

Haary Moore Firr, A. B., McGill, 1921; A. M., Harvard, 1922. The tariff and 
agriculture in Canada. 1926. Chicago 

Magtin Ferpinanp Gaunian, B. S., Trinity, 1923. Exemptions from property taxes 
in the United States, with particular reference to the state of Ohio. 1928. Ohi 
Siate. 

Kowarpv Rutuerrorp Gray, B. A., Tusculum, 1916; B. A., Yale, 1917; M. A., Har- 
vard, 1921. Development of public expenditures by functions during the last cen- 
tury. 1926. Yale. 

Harotp W. Guest, A. B., Albion College, 1921; M. A., Illinois, 1922. Public ex- 
penditures. 1926. Stanford 

Eenest Herman Hanne, A. B., Nebraska, 1911; LL. B., 1913; A. M., Harvard, 
1914. Special assessments in theory and practice. 1926. Chicago. 

Cxarence Heer, A. B., University of Rochester, 1914. Local public expenditures 

25 


in New York. 192 Columbia. 


Peankuin Lirn Ho, B. A., Pomona, 1922. Procedure and machinery in the ad 
ministration of income taxation: a comparative study. 1926. Yale. 

Slamw-Ju Huane, A. B., Oberlin, 1923; A. M., Columbia, 1924. Railroad taxation 
in the United States. 1925. Columbia. 

Freankx R. Hunt, A. B., Muskingum, 1922; A. M., Ohio State, 1925. Taxation of 
motor vehicles. 1927. Ohio State. 

Ruty Guerre Hutcuinson, A, B.. Rochester, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. State 
administration of local tax revenues in the United States. 1926. Columbia. 
Oravitze M. Jounson, B. S., Ohio, 1908. The taxation of farm land. 1927. Wis- 

oonsin. 
Huegeret Kemp, B. A., Toronto, 1915; M. A., 1919. Taxation in Canada. 1926 
Toronto. 


Simeon Exsewor Leranp, A. B., DePauw, 1918; A. M., Kentucky, 1919. The classi- 
fied property tax. 1926. Chicago. 

Rourer Atonzo Love, A. B., Southwestern, 1922; A. M., Columbia, 1924. Tax 
exempt bonds. 1925. Columbia. 


Tuomas Finptay MacKenziz, A. B., Sydney, 1919; B. Ec., 1919; A. M., Columbia, 
1921. A history of the tariff in Australia. 1926. Colwmbia. 


Manzvez Manion, A. B., Cornell, 1920; M. A., California, 1922. Some problems of 
land taxation. 1925. JIJilinois 


Savurazno Marsusurra, A. B., California, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1928. Economic 
effects ef public debts. 1925 Colwmbia. 
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Anpaew Jackson Newman, A. B., Washington University, 1910; M. A., Missouri, 
i911. Legal avoidance of federal income taxation. 1927. Johns Hopkins. 

Taw Manta Novorny, Juris Doctor, Prague, 1921. Taxation of unearned incomes. 
1926. Pennsylvania. 

Corarie Parker, A. B., Meredith, 1921; A. M., Columbia, 1924. Business and li- 
cense taxes in the South. 1926. Colwmbia. 

Lro Pasvorsxy, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1916. Finances of the 
Danubian states. 1925. Columbia. 

L. Owens Rea, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1924. Municipal indebtedness since 1904. 
1927. Johns Hopkins. 

Lron R. Satontz, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins, 1924. Tax-exempt securities in the 
United States. Completed. 

Hersert D. Simpson, B. A., Princeton, 1902; M. A., 1904. The taxation of public 
utility corporations. 1926. Wisconsin. 

Lovis Epwi~ Smart, A. B., Ohio State, 1916; A. M., 1923. The inheritance tax in 
the American states. 1927. Ohio State. 

Marvet Marion Strocxwett, A. B., Cornell College, 1920; A. M., California, 1922. 
Some problems of land taxation. 1926. JTWinois. 

Jou~x VaLentine Van Sickie, Ph. D., Harvard, 1924. The direct taxation of 
Austria, 1918-1923. Completed. 

BensamMIN Parmer Wuiraxker, B. A., Colgate, 1921. Economic aspects of tax 
exempt bonds. 1926. Yale. 

Cram Witcox, B. S. in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1919; M. A., Ohio State, 1922. 
The trend in state receipts. 1926. Pennsylvania. 

Tmx Suon Yano, A. B., Lawrence, 1921; A. M., Columbia, 1922. Foreign re- 
strictions on China’s finance. 1925. Columbia. 


Population and Migration 


Hsio Yu Cuene, B. A., Illinois, 1922; M. A., 1923. Economic and social status of 
oriental immigrants in Canada and the United States. 1925. Toronto. 


AvorpH D. Freney, O. P., A. B., Fribourg University, 1910. The problem of 
suicide in the United States. 1925. Catholic University. 

Roy L. Garis, A. B., Virginia, 1920; A. M., 1922. America’s immigration policy. 
1926. Columbia. 

Joun Westey Harcuer, A. B., Ohio State, 1922. The social relations of negro and 
white races in America. 1927. Ohio State. 

Atma Hersst, A. B., 1912. Racial aspects of women in industry. 1926. Ohio 
State. 

H. L. Hosxrys, Ph. D., Pennsylvania, 1924. English penetration in the Near Fast. 
Completed. 


Leanper D. Howe xt, B. S., Texas A. & M., 1921; M. S., 1922. The white farmer 
of the South. 1926. Wisconsin. 


Currorp Kmxparrick, A. B., Clark, 1920. Intelligence of our immigrants with 
special reference to certain New England groups. 1925. Pennsylvania. 


M. Winnirreep Kypp, A. B., McGuu, 1923; M. A., 1924. The course of public 
opinion on immigration in the United States and Canada. 1927. Bryn Mawr. 


Constantine M. Panuwnzio, B. A., Wesleyan, 1911; M. A., 1912. The passing of 
immigrants’ America. 1925. Robert Brookings. 
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Louis Suocxet, A. B., Richmond, 1923. The contribution of immigrants to Amer. 
ican trade unionism. 1927 Johns Hopkins. 


Kennetu W. Taytor, B. A., McMaster, 1921; A. M., Chicago, 1922. Population and 


culture in China 1925 Robe Brookings 
Erte F. Youna, Ph. D., ¢ go, 1924. Race prejudice with special reference to 
the American negr ( ipleted 


Social Problems and Reforms 


Nets Anperson, A. B., Brigham Young, 1920. The slum: an area of deterioration 
in the growth of the 1924. Chicago 

Artuur Lawron Beertey, A. B., Brigham Young, 1913; A. M., Chicago, 1918. The 
Chicago bail system 2 hica 

Lawrence Guy Brown, A. B., Dakota Wesleyan, 1921. A _ sociological study of 
city missions in Chicag hicaqo 

Everyn Bucnan, Ph. B., Chicago, 1920: A. M., 1922. A study of the distribution 
of girl delinquency by nationality in Chicago. 1925. Chicago. 


Russert Garrietp Carrutruers, B. A., Toronto, 1915. Social and economic aspects 
of family life in a selected district of Ontario 1925. Toronto. 


Roy J. Corzert, B. A., DePauw, 1914; M. A., Wisconsin, 1922. Organization and 
administration of community social work agencies. 1925. Wisconsin. 


Suirtey Jay Coon, A. B., Beloit, 1909: A. M., Ohio, 1915. The economic develop- 
ment of Missoula, Montana. 1926. Chicago. 


Harmon Oppyxke DeGrarre, A. B., Iowa, 1916; A. M., 1918. A study of the juvenile 
court of Des Moines, Iowa 1925 Chicago. 


Perry Perpur Denvne, A. B., Hiram, 1917; A. M., Ohio State, 1922. The work of 
rural social welfare agencies in the United States. 1926. Ohio State. 


C. G. Drrrmer, Ph. D., Wisconsin, 1924. The standard of living in North China 
Completed. 


Mary Heren Dopp, A. B., Tufts, 1913; A. M., Columbia, 1922. 


The corporation 
schools. 1925. Columbia 


Maser Acnes Exziorr, A. B., Northwestern, 1922; M. A., 1923. Reform through 


education—a study of the effectiveness of the educational program at Sleighton 
Farm. 1926. Bryn Mawr 


Heven ExuizasetH Fisuer, B. A., Toronto, 1921; M. A., 1924. 


Professional or- 
ganization in Canada. 1925. Toronto 


Jacos Louis Frank, A. B., Western State Normal, 1922; A. M., Chicago, 1924. 
Cultural survivals in Chicago. 1925. Chicago. 


Ernestine L. Frrepmann, A. B., Smith, 1907; A. M., Columbia, 1916. A study of 


the workers’ education movement in the United States. 1926. Columbia. 


Pavuu H. Furrey, A. M., St. Mary’s University, Baltimore, 1918. The pre-adolescent 
boy: a study in social psychology 1926. Catholic University. 


Dororny P. Gary, M. A., Columbia, 1920. The effect of industrial subsidization on 
the social organization of a community. 1926. Minnesota. 


Sister Mre1am Teresa Greason, H. N., Ph. D., Catholic University, 1924. 


Legis- 
lation for women in Oregon. Completed. 


Norman Mirxican Gry, A. B., Mt. Allison University, Sackville, N. B., 1912; A. M, 


1913; A. M., Harvard, 1924. The development of the relation between the church 
and labor organizations. 1926. Harvard. 
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Cc. R. Horrer, Ph. D., Minnesota, 1925. Commodity distribution in a rural com- 
munity as a form of community service. Completed. 


Fioyp M. Hovse, Ph. D., Chicago, 1924. Industrial morale. Completed. 


Lewis W. Jones, A. B., Reed, 1922. Human nature and social reform. 1926. 
Robert Brookings. 


Anyness Ione Joy, A. B., University of Washington, 1922. The organization of the 
professions. 1926. Chicago. 
Dexter M. Keezer, A. B., Amherst, 1918; A. M., Cornell, 1923. The economics of 


business regulation: a critique of the legal controls of competition. 1925. Robert 
Brookings. 


Faate Horr Ketcnam, Ph. D., Illinois, 1924. The sixteenth amendment. Com- 
pleted. 

ArprsHik Kuoorsuip, B. A., University of Bombay, 1918; M. S., Wisconsin, 1922. 
Subdivision and fragmentation of agricultural holdings in western India. 1925. 
Wisconsin. 

\{voust Frep Kunimay, S. B., Northwestern College, 1916; A. M., Chicago, 1921 
Che concept of social forces. 1924. Chicago. 

Fanest T. Krurcer, Ph. D., Chicago, 1924. Personality and life organization. Com- 
pleted. 

Hore Henry Lumpkin, B. A., S. Carolina, 1904; B. D., University of the South, 
1907; M. A., Wisconsin, 1922. Vested rights and moral progress. 1926. Wisconsin. 

Turovore B. Manny, B. A., Illinois, 1918; M. A., Wisconsin, 1922. Basis of or- 
ganization of farmers’ organizations. 1926. Wisconsin. 


E. J. Merit, M. A., Missouri, 1920. A case study of the rehabilitation of discharged 
prisoners in Minnesota. 1926. Minnesota. 

O. M. Menus, M. A., North Dakota, 1920. Social and educational value of extra 
curricular activities of students in a university. 1926. Minnesota. 

Henry C. Monter, M. A., Wisconsin, 1923. History and organization of convict 
labor as an element in penal treatment. 1926. Minnesota. 

Harry H. Moore, A. B., Reed, 1917; A. M., George Washington, 1923. The social- 
ization of medicine. 1925. Robert Brookings. 

Raymonp Wiit1am Muraay, C. S. C., LL. B., Notre Dame, Indiana, 1918. Develop- 
ment of juvenile court legislation in the District of Columbia. 1927. Catholic 
University. 

Martin Henry Neumeyer, A. B., DePauw, 1918; B. D., Garrett, 1921; A. M., 
Northwestern. A sociological interpretation of conscience. 1925. Chicago. 
Hazex Grant Ormsser, A. B., Cornell, 1915. Study of young employed girls. 1925. 

Bryn Mawr. 

J. F. Pace, B. Ph., Chicago, 1916; M. A., 1917. Some contributory facts that en- 
ter into the making of seven rural communities. 1926. Wisconsin. 

Evoar Z. Parmer, B. A., Swarthmore, 1919. The comparative trend of income of 
economic classes. Wisconsin. 

Cuartes Wooren Piexin, A. B., Henderson-Brown, 1918; A. M., Vanderbilt, 1919. 
The social history of the negro in Arkansas, with a suggested program of social 
policy. 1926. Harvard. 

Water Cape Recxzess, Ph. B., Chicago, 1921. The natural history of vice areas 
in Chicago. 1924. Chicago. 


Marzion Westey Roper, B. Ed., University of Washington, 1922; A. M.,1923. A 
study of juvenile control in Hyde Park, Chicago. 1926. Chicago. 
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Wutzy Brrron Sanpenrs, A. B., Emory, 1919; A. M., 1921; A. M., North Caroling, 
1921. Juvenile courts in North Carolina. 1925. Chicago. 


Sm.vio Santayana, B. L. I., Emerson College, 1923; B. S., Boston University, 1924. 


A. M., 1924. The science of criminal detection in selected American communities 
1926. Clark. 

Joun W. Scort, A B., I ount, 1914; A. M., Texas, 1915. The policing of in- 
dustry 1925. Chica 

Rera Suonte, Ph. B., Cl go, 1921; A. M., 1923. Suicide. 1925. Chicago. 

Wriuiam Henry Sreap, A. B., Beloit, 1920; A. M., Chicago, 1923. Place of educa- 
tion and training in the personnel program. 1926. Minnesota. 

Lee Su, Peking College of ¢ ymerce and Finance, 1919; B. S., Colby, 1924. The 
significance of the Cl e family in the recent social and political revolutions 


1927. Clark. 


Matsvyo Takizawa, A. | Wellesley, 1923; A. M., Columbia, 1924. The economic 


development and the changes in the family system in Japan. 1926. Columbia. 

Harry H. Turney-Hicn, B. A., St. Stephens, 1922; M. A., Wisconsin, 1924. Pro- 
bation in Wisconsin 1 92¢ Wisconsin 

Sypnor Harsison Watt A. B., Vassar, 1913; A. M., Southern California, 1917 
The methods and ob jective social work. 1927. Columbia. 

Tst Coanc Wana, A. B., Fukien, 1920; M. A., Oberlin, 1922. The youth movement 


in China. 1924. Chicag 

Vernon Orvat Warts, A. B., Manitoba, 1918; A. M., Harvard, 1923. The standard 
of living. 1926. Harvard 

Louis Wmrn, Ph. B., Chicago, 1919. The ghetto in Chicago. 1926. Chicago. 


Heren Leranp Wirmer, B. A., Dickinson, 1919; M. A., Wisconsin, 1923. The 
Wisconsin parole law 1925. Wisconsin 


Harvey Warren Zorsavcnu, A. B., Vanderbilt, 1922. The lower North Side. 1925 
Chicago. 
Insurance and Pensions 


MELBOURNE SanrorD App.ircate, A. B., Rutgers, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 1923 
Policy loans in the United States and Canada. 1926. Columbia. 


Wuu1usM Henry Bameere, A. B., Tennessee, 1923; M. B. A., Northwestern, 1924 


Study of life insurance from the standpoint of the insured. 1927. Northwestern. 
Epison L. Bowers, A. B., Heidelberg, 1922; A. M., Ohio State, 1923. Permanent 
partial disabilities and rehabilitation under the Ohio Workmen’s Compensation act. 


1927. Ohio State. 

Bessie Lovise Harz, A. B., Dalhousie, 1916; M. A., Toronto, 1921. Administration 
of the Mothers’ Pension law in Philadelphia 1925. Bryn Mawr. 

Orca Hatsey, B. A., Wellesley, 1912; M. A., 1916. Unemployment insurance. 
1926. Wisconsin. 

Joun F. Jeremiau, B. S. in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1920; A. M., 1924. Co- 
insurance practices in insurance, 1927. Pennsylvania. 

Daviy McCanayn, B. S. in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1920; A. M., 1922. Monopo- 
listic state insurance. 1927. Pennsylvania. 


Newman Arnotp Torres, Ph. B., Chicago, 1923. Theory and practice of unem- 
ployment insurance. 1926. Chicago. 


Vicror N. Vauicren, Ph. D., Chicago, 1924. Farmers’ mutual fire insurance in the 
United States. Completed. (Published by the University of Chicago Press.) 
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Grace S. Zorpaucu, B. A., Western Reserve, 1898; M. A., Wisconsin, 1921. A 
study of certain aspects of the administration of the Workmen’s Compensation law 
n Wisconsin. 1925. Wisconsin. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


Warren Ewnstcn Gertrys, Ph. D., Ohio State, 1924. The Malavites: a study of 
poverty. Completed. 
Lrsrer M. Jones, B. A., Baker, 1909; M. A., Columbia, 1913. The contribution of 
Quakers to philanthropy. 1926. Wisconsin. 
Georce A. Lunpperc, Ph. D., Minnesota, 1925. Development of poor relief legisla 
tion in Minnesota. Completed. 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
Manpett Morton Boner, B. S., Montana, 1918; A. M., Harvard, 1920. Karl Marx’s 
interpretation of history. 1925. Harvard. 
Hertur Vacn Otsen, S. B., Dartmouth, 1922. The development of the codperative 
movement in Denmark. 1926. Chicago. 


Corstox Estey Warne, A. B., Cornell University, 1920; A. M., 1921. The com 
sumers’ codperative movement in Illinois. 1925. Chicago. 


Statistics and Its Methods 


Keosen Date Cann, A. B., Northwestern, 1916. Studies in the seasonality of 
industry. 1925. Chicago. 

Harotp McVicker Cameron, B. A., Queen’s, 1918; M. A., Columbia. Forecasting 
the consumption of local communities in Canada. 1925. Toronto. 

GarrieLp Vestat Cox, A. B., Beloit, 1917. An analysis of post-war business fore- 
casting. 1925. Chicago. 

Marcaret Exniot, Ph. D., Radcliffe, 1924. Statistics of occupation. A study m 
classification. Completed. 

Cart B. S., lowa State, 1917; M. S., Minnesota, 1923. Forecasting 
beef prices. 1925. Columbia. 

Urtan Zv1 Encermann, A. B., California, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. A com- 
parative study of census methods. 1925. Columbia. 

ConstaNTINE Jonn Fecuer, A. B., Miami, 1924. The construction of a mortality 
table for teachers. 1927. Catholic University. 

AnnanAmM Fenner, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins, 1924. Study of the national income 
and occupations. Completed. 


W. W. Ferrow, Ph. D., Wisconsin, 1924. Agricultural index numbers. Completeé 


Mavrice Leven, B. A., Wisconsin, 1917. Distribution of income by states. 1926. 
Wisconsin. 

Henry Scnvutrz, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1916. The statistical law 
of demand as illustrated by the demand for sugar. 1925. Columbia. 

James Geratp Surrn, A. B., Princeton, 1920; A. M., 1922. Analysis of wages and 
prices in England from 1650 to 1800—an attempt to examine the problem of in- 
creasing and decreasing returns and to compute an index of real wages. 1926 
Princeton. 

Wooptrer Tuomas, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1922. The measurement of production. 
1926. Robert Brookings. 

Epmunp Exiswortn B. S., Illinois, 1922; M. S., Cornell, 1924. Forecasting 
hog prices. 1926. Cornell. 
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NOTES 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the AMertcan Economic Associatiox 
will be held in New York City, December 28-31, with headquarters at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel. It is expected that one section will be devoted to 
trade associations, one to national policy with respect to agriculture, and one 
to the policy of the federal reserve system. Joint sessions will be arranged 
with the American Political Science Association, the American Statistica] 
Association, and the American Association for Labor Legislation. Professor 
R. C. McCrea, of Columbia University, is chairman of the committee on local 
arrangements, and Professor Haney has been asked to serve as chairman of 
the program committee 


At the direction of the Executive Committee, a Finance Committee has 
been established to advise with respect to the AMertcan Economic Assoc! 
ATION’s investments. The members of the committee are Mr. C. H. 
Crennan, of the Continental and Commercial National Bank, Chicago, 
chairman; Mr. Waddill Catchings, of Goldman, Sachs & Company, New 
York; and Professor F. S. Deibler, as Treasurer of the Association. 


The following names have been added to the membership of the American 
Economic Association since the first of May: 


Abbott, D. P., 1135 E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore 
Alfend, M., 1427 Montclair Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Biddle, C. P., 7 Craigie Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 


Black, A. G., 4120 Aldrich Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bridger, A, G., 109 George St., Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
Bridges, G. J., Pine St., Grove City, Pa 

Burns, Mrs. E. M., 83 Hamlet Gardens, Ravenscourt Park, LondonW. 6, Eng 
Calkins, J. U., Federal Reserve Bank, San Francisco, Calif. 
Carter, H. S., Wharton School, U. of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Childs, J. B., Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Childs, W. W., 2815 Eighteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Cole, L. J., 71 University Ave., Delaware, Ohio. 

Copeland, C. M., School of Commerce, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
Culin, W. A., 216 Ashby Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 

David, D. K., 25 Coolidge Hill Rd., Cambridge, Mass. 
Dixon, V., Missoula, Mont 

Engle, N. H., 4321 Fourth, N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

Fiske, W. P., 36 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Forsyth, F. D., Bank of Athens, N. B. A., Athens, Ohio. 
Frederick, J. H., University of Pennsylvania, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
Graves, K. D., West Hall, Ripon, Wis. 

Harriman, J. W., 72 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Harris, W. C., 212 S. 39th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hulse, E. P., 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Hurd, M. M., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

James, G., 15 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Jeppson, D. S., 720 South Carondelet St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Johnson, E. A., Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 

King, D. C., 2959 Sheridan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Kinney, R. H., 321 West 15th St., New York City. 
McDonald, J. L., Hanover, N. H 

Maxwell, J. A., Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Polmer, S. C., 1304 Peabody Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Pratt, H. H., 67 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rauber, E. L., Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ray, E. E., Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Rosenberg, E., Jr., Fashion Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Russell, R. E., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Simpson, E. G., R. F. D. No. 1, Box 119, Rosslyn, Va. 

Snavely, W. R., 121 E. State St., Athens, Ohio. 

Van Sickle, C. L., 236 Chesterfield Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Waltersdorf, M. C., 209 North Ave., Washington, Pa. 

Whelden, C. N., Jr., 26 Kent Hall, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim announce the establishment of the 
Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships for advanced study abroad. It is the 
purpose of the foundation after the first year to maintain annually from 
forty to fifty fellows. “The fellowships are intended for men and women of 
high intellectual and personal qualification who have already demonstrated 
inusual capacity for productive scholarship or unusual artistic talent.” 
The first general award is to be made for the academic year 1926-27. No 
age limits are prescribed, but it is expected that ordinarily fellows will be 
not younger than 25 and not older than 35 years. The stipend will not 
)rdinarily exceed $2500 per annum. Applications for fellowships should be 
made in writing on or before January 1, 1926, to Henry Allen Moe, 
Secretary, John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 2300 Pershing 
Square Building, New York City. 


The Emile Waxweiler Endowment has been established to promote the 
study of various phenomena of social life according to the conception and 
method of Emile Waxweiler, as described by him in the preface of his 
Archives Sociologiques. The income will be employed to further scientific 
travel, investigation, and research, to meet the cost of publications and 
to organize prize competitions. Requests should be submitted before 
October 1 of each year. There is no restriction for age, sex, or nationality. 
\ competition prize on this foundation has been announced on the subject 
of the mechanism of the propagation of ideas in our contemporary societies. 
The prize to be awarded amounts to 3000 frances. Further information may 
be obtained from the Secrétaire Perpétual, Académie Royale de Belgique, 
Palais des Académies, Brussels, Belgium. 


The American Association for Labor Legislation will hold its nineteenth 
annual meeting in New York City, December 29-31, 1925. 


The sixteenth session of the International Institute of Statistics will be 
held at Rome, September 27 to October 4. 


The National Tax Association announces the publication of the proceed- 
ings of the National Conference on Inheritance and Estate Taxation, a 
volume of 200 pages. Price to members, 50 cents; to others, $1. Orders 
should be addressed to A. E. Holcombe, Secretary, National Tax Associ- 
ation, 195 Broadway, New York City. 


A meeting of the American Statistical Association was held on May 22, 
1925, in New York City, to discuss the subject of measurement of seasonal 
variations. Among those taking part were W. L. Crum, W. A. Berridge, 
H. M. Flinn, V. S. Von Szeliski, W. I. King, and R. B. Prescott. 


It is announced that the World Forestry Congress will be held in Rome 
next year, April 29 to May 5. 
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The first summer session of the American Institute of Coéperation was 
held at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, July 20 to August 
15, 1925. Those wishing to secure copies of the proceedings, should 
address C. W. Holman, Secretary, American Institute of Codéperation, 10] 
Logan Hall, Philadelphia, Pa 

The Board of Regents of the University of Idaho have expanded the 
business curriculum into the School of Business Administration 
Professor H. C. Dale as dean 


with 


A College of Commerce has been established at the University of 
Kentucky, with Dr. Edward Wiest as dean. 


Stanford University has established a new Graduate School of Business 
with Dr. W. S. Hotchkiss as dean, and with the support of leading business 
men and firms who have made funds available for its maintenance. Th, 
course of study will require a minimum of two years’ full time. Different 


divisions of the subject, such as production, sales, merchandising, finance. 
will be considered as parts of a continuous and unified process. 


Northwestern University announces the establishment of a curriculum in 
land economies, including instruction in both undergraduate and_ post 
graduate courses. Five scholarships carrying an honorarium of $500 are 
offered to graduate students desiring to specialize in this field of study. 
Fuller information may be obtained by addressing Northwestern Uni 
versity School of Commerce, Commerce Building, Evanston, III. 


Mrs. Anna George de Mille, daughter of Henry George, has presented to 
the New York Public Library an extensive collection of manuscripts and 
books written by, or relating to, Henry George and to the single tax. 
Among the manuscripts are 1700 letters addressed to George between 1854 
and 1897, six volumes of his copy press letter books between 1869 and 
1882, and his diary between 1855 and 1896. 


The Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington has issued a List of Doctoral Dissertations in History now in 
Progress at the Chief American Universities, as of date of December, 1924. 


In the June, 1925, issue of Economica, is a ‘“‘List of Theses in Economics 
and Allied Subjects in Progress in Universities and Colleges in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland” (pp. 205-211). 


The Institute for Research in Land Economics and Public Utilities 
announces that its headquarters will be moved from Madison to Chicago, 
and become affiliated with the School of Commerce of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The organization is in no way altered by this change. 

The Technical and Industrial Research Division of the Sherman Service, 
Inc. (2 Rector St., New York City) offers its services to members of the 
American Economic Association without cost or obligation, in the interests 


of a more extensive and better coérdinated system of industrial research in 
America. Its facilities are adapted for the working out of individual prob- 
lems, as described in a booklet issued by the company, 439 Industrial Prob- 
lems Analyzed. 
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The New York University School of Retailing has begun the publication 
of the Journal of Retailing, a quarterly. The first issue is dated April, 
1925 (New York University School of Retailing, 100 Washington Square 
Rast, New York, $1 per annum). 


Capitolium is the name of a new monthly journal issued by the Comune 
di Roma (Via del Campidoglio N. 10), which takes the place of Rivista 
Vensile di Statistica. The subscription price of the new publication is 
50 lire per annum. 

The School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, University of Denver, 
; publishing a Business Review, issued monthly (price, $1 per annum). 
The issue for June, 1925, deals with “Pig Iron Production in Colorado 
ind the United States.” 


The Department of Commerce has prepared a revised list of its publi 
cations, as of May 1, 1925 (Washington, pp. 104). 


The Macmillan Company announces the publication in the autumn of 
Studies in Public Finance and Essays in Economics, by Professor E. R. A. 


Seligman. 
The State Historical Society of Iowa is soon to publish a monograph by 
Dr. H. C. Nixon, on The Populist Movement in Iowa. 


The Review has received Abstract of Minutes of the Conference of 
Association Executives, held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 27-28 
pp. 47). It is stated that the success of this first conference has led to 
arrangements for a second conference at Briarcliff Lodge, north of New 
York City, for October 16 and 17. Tentative suggestions for this con 
ference are finances, publications, and public relations. Those interested 
in the conference are invited to correspond with Professor W. E. Bullock, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 20 West 39th St., New York City. 


The Bureau of Commercial and Industrial Affairs of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce has been engaged in a survey of New England industry. 
A report has been issued on The Shoe Manufacturing Industry of New 
England (pp. 30, price $1). 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is preparing a number of 
Bulletins on various phases of economic and business activity. There have 
already appeared bulletins on the controlling of seasonal slumps, tendencies 
in sales organization; and others are in preparation. These bulletins may 
be secured on request from the Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen, Germany, announces the 
publication of Handbuch der Finanzwissenschaft, edited by Wilhelm 
Gerloff and Franz Meisel, with the codperation of a large number of 
specialists. 


The Museum Book Store (45, Museum Street, London, W. C. 1) has 
printed Catalogue 97, on Political Economy. This has 1698 entries (pp. 
126). Catalogues 98, Irish Economics, and 99, Scottish Economics, have 
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also appeared. These list a “unique collection of rare tracts of th 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries” (pp. 21 and 20). 


Gustav Fock (Schlossgasse 7, Leipzig) has issued a catalogue of books 
from the libraries of Professor Schmoller, Weber, Passow, and Schnapper 
Arndt (pp. 185). Catalogue no. 255 of Bernh. Liebisch (Kurprinzstr. ¢. 
Leipzig) is devoted to political economy (pp. 138). 


{ppointments and Resignations 


Mr. Henry S. Anderson has been appointed an instructor in economics 
at Stanford University 


Professor Paul M. Atkins received the degree of Doctor de l'Université 


de Paris this spring ind returning from France to Chicago, where his 
address will be 5529 University Avenue. 
Miss Dorothy C. Bacon has been promoted from assistant to instructor 


of economics in Vassar Coll: 


Professor Lloyd V. Ballard will be on leave of absence from Beloit 
College during the second s 


mester of the coming academic year, and wil! 
spend the time in research and study at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Percy W. Bidwell, of the staff of the Economics Division of the 
Tariff Commission, has been designated as economist stationed at the 
commission’s headquarters in Brussels, Belgium. 


Mr. John G. Blocker is to be instructor in economics at the University 
of Kansas this year. 


Professor Ezra Bowen, head of the department of economics at Lafayette 
College, spent the summer in England making a survey of methods of 
teaching economics at the British universities. 


Dr. E. B. Brossard, formerly a member of the Economics Division of 
the Tariff Commission, has been appointed by President Coolidge as a mem- 


ber of the Tariff Commission to succeed former Commissioner W. 5 
Culbertson, newly appointed Minister to Rumania. 


Mr. Floyd F. Burchett has been appointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Buffalo. Mr. Burchett was formerly instructor 
in economics at the University of California and, more recently, statistician 
with the American Radiator Company. 

Professor John Bennet Canning has been promoted from the rank of 


assistant professor to associate professor in the department of economics 
at Stanford University. 


Mr. William C. Cleveland has been appointed instructor in economics 
at Beloit College. 


Dr. Harry T. Collings, professor of economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, received the honorary degree of Doctor of Science from 
Colgate University last June. Dr. Collings gave a series of six lectures on 
Latin America at the Furman Institute of Politics this summer. During 
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past year he published a book on Business Economics, in a series of 
cht “Business Books for Business Men,” which he has edited for the 
C. Winston Company of Philadelphia. 


Dean George A. Deglman, of Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Missouri, 
vill be at St. Louis University during the coming academic year, as dean of 


graduate school. 


J, Anderson Fitzgerald, professor of economics at Ohio State University, 
resigned to accept appointment as professor of business administration 
University of Texas. Dr. Fitzgerald was formerly associate pro 
sor at the University of Texas. 
Mr. A. M. Fox, economist with the Tariff Commission, has been appointed 
ef of the Economics Division and chairman of the Advisory Board, suc 
ding Dean John R. Turner, of New York University. 


Professor James Lloyd Fri, assistant professor of merchandising in the 
New York University School of Retailing, has been promoted to the rank 

issociate professor. 

Mr. Roy L. Garis, assistant professor of economics at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, gave courses in commercial geography during the summer quarter 
at the University of Virginia. 

Mr. John Marshall Gersting has been appointed instructor in economics 
n the School of Business Administration at the University of Idaho. 


Miss Evelyn S. Gibson has been promoted from instructor to assistant 
professor of economics in Vassar College. 


Mr. E. H. Hahne is returning to Northwestern University this September 
as assistant professor in the department of economics, having spent two 
years in graduate work at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Algo D. Henderson, of the University of Kansas, has accepted a 
position as associate professor of accounting at Antioch College. 

Mr. J. M. Herring has resigned as instructor in economics at Lafayette 
College. 

Mr. Elmo P. Hohman, of the department of economics at Northwestern 
University, has been promoted from instructor to assistant professor. 


Professor Henry F. Holtzclaw, of the School of Business of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, offered courses at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
during the summer session. 


Dr. George M. Janes, head of the department of economics at Washington 
and Jefferson College, has accepted an appointment at Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, as professor of economics and sociology on the Edwin M. 
Stanton foundation. Dr. Janes recently gave a course of five lectures on 
man and society at Bangor Theological Seminary. 


Professor Eliot Jones returns to Stanford University this autumn after 
a year’s leave of absence during which he has been on the faculty of the 
University of Illinois and the summer school of the University of Chicago. 
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Dr. Thomas Latimer Kibler, professor of economics at the University 
of North Carolina, has resigned to accept the directorship of the new 


department of commerce extension in the College of Commerce and Journal. 
ism at the Ohio State University 

Mr. T. J. Kreps has been appointed instructor in economics and tutor 
in the division of history, government, and economics, at Harvard Upj- 
versity. 

Mr. L. B. Krueger has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 


of economics at Oberlin College during the past year. He is at present 
making a study of the comparative costs of living in the fourteen largest 
cities in the United States, for the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 


Professor Alfred C. Lane, of the department of geology at Tufts College, 
has been added to the staff of the department of economics and sociology to 


give courses in economic geography and natural resources. 
Dr. Isadore Loeb, dean of the School of Business and Public Administra 
tion at the University of Missouri, will succeed Dr. Lyon as dean of the 


School of Commerce and Finance of Washington Unversity. 


Mr. Lewis E. Long has transferred from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to the Mississippi Experiment Station, where he is research 
economist. 

Professor Harley L. Lutz has been granted a four month’s leave of ab 


sence from Stanford University to go to Chili with a commission, headed by 
Professor E. W. Kemmerer, of Princeton University, to study and revis: 
the financial system of that country. Professor Lutz will work out a plan 
for taxation. 

Mr. Crittenden Marriott, formerly employed by the Institute of Eco 
nomics and the National Industrial Conference Board, has been appointed 
a member of the editorial section of the Economics Division of the Tariff 
Commission. 

Dr. E. S. Mason has been appointed instructor in economics and. tutor in 
the division of history, government, and economics, at Harvard University 


Mr. Perry Mason, of the University of Kansas, has accepted an instruc- 
torship in economics at the University of Michigan. 


Professor Joseph Mayer now bears the title of professor of economics 
and sociology at Tufts College. The name of the department, of which 
he is the head, has been changed from “political science” to “economics and 
sociology.” 

Mr. Glenn N. Merry has joined the Research Department of the Brown 
Company, Portland, Maine. 


Dr. Waldo F. Mitchell, is leaving Evansville College to accept a position 
as professor of business administration in Lawrence College, Appleton, | 
Wisconsin, where he will give courses in marketing. 
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Dr. D. Walter Morton, dean of the School of Commerce, University of 
Southern California, is now also director of Metropolitan College, U. S. C. 
succeeding Dr. Olson. 


Miss Mabel Newcomer, associate professor of economics at Vassar 
College, is teaching in the department of economics at Stanford University 


during the summer quarter. 


Dr. Emery E. Olson has resigned as director of Metropolitan College 
U. S. C., and become affiliated with the Los Angeles organization of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa. 


Professor Victor H. Pelz is leaving Tulane University to join the staff 
of the new Graduate School of Business at Stanford University. 


Professor Geddes W. Rutherford, formerly associate professor of polit- 
ical science at Grinnell College, has been appointed associate professor 
in charge of political science at the lowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 

Mr. Oscar Ryder, formerly of the Textile Division of the Tariff Com- 
mission, has been appointed a member of the Economics Division. Mr. 
Ryder has recently completed an extensive study on Broad Silk Manufacture 
and the Tariff. 

Mr. E. R. Sanford, who has been head of the business courses in the 
University of Montana, is teaching accounting in the summer quarter at 
Stanford University. 

Dr. G. T. Schwenning, professor of economics and director of industrial 
relations course at the International Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, for the past four years, has been granted a leave of absence 
for a period of three years to become national industrial secretary for China 
with the Y. M. C. A. He will make a careful study of labor conditions in 
China and will coéperate with various agencies that are working for labor 
reform in that country. Dr. Schwenning’s headquarters will be in 
Shanghai. The financial support for this enterprise comes from Mr. John 


D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Mr. Lloyd L. Shaulis, formerly head of the department of economics and 
business at the College of William and Mary, has joined the staff of the 
department of economics and sociology at Tufts College as assistant 
professor of economics. 


Mr. Verne Simons is to be instructor in accounting at the University of 
Kansas this year. 


Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, who has been assistant professor of economics 
at Cornell University, has been appointed professor of economics 
there and granted leave of absence for the year 1925-26, during which 
time he will be a member of the staff of the Institute of Economics. 


Professor O. M. W. Sprague, of Harvard University, is making an 
investigation under the direction of the Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. 
McIntosh, in regard to the causes of bank failures. 
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WHAT HAS THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
ACCOMPLISHED? 


Introduction 


Something over ten years having elapsed since the organization of 


the Federal Trade Commission, the time seems appropriate for a 


survey of its accomplishments and an attempt to estimate the value of 
its work. Such a study is particularly desirable because during the 
past year or two the commission has received much criticism and con- 
demnation. ‘To err is human; and the commission is no exception to 
the rule. Yet much of the criticism in question has had no sound basis, 
but has arisen from the unpopularity of the commission’s action, either 
with some large and influential group or with the business world in 
general. 

By the terms of section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission act, that 
body was authorized to prevent “unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce” (interstate) ; and by the terms of the Clayton act it was also 
specifically authorized to prevent, under certain conditions, price 
discriminations, exclusive and tying contracts, combination through 
capital stock acquisition, and interlocking directorates. Stripped of 
these provisions, the Federal Trade Commission has little power except 
that of investigation, in which field extensive authority was conferred 

on the commission by section 6 of that act. 

The original five commissioners took the oath of office March 16, 1915. 

*Src. 6. That the commission shall also have power: 

(a) To gather and compile information concerning, and to investigate from time 
to time the organization, business, conduct, practices, and management of any 
corporation engaged in commerce, excepting banks and common carriers subject to 
the act to regulate commerce, and its relation to other corporations and to indi- 
viduals, associations, and partnerships. 

(b) To require, by general or special orders, corporations engaged in commerce, 
excepting banks, and common carriers suyject to the act to regulate commerce, or 
any class of them, or any of them, respectively, to file with the commission in such 
form as the commission may prescribe annual or special, or both annual and special, 
reports or answers in writing to specitic questions, furnishing to the commission 
such information as it may require as to the organization, business, conduct, prac- 
tices, management, and relation to other corporations, partnerships, and individuals 
of the respective corporation filing such reports or answers in writing. Such 
reports and answers shall be made under oath, or otherwise, as the commission 
may prescribe, and shall be filed with the commission within such reasonable 


period as the commission may prescribe, unless additional time be granted in any 
case by the commission. 


